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PREFACE 


At the end of the long period of research preceding the publication of 
this book the list of those colleagues and Institutions whose support 
should be acknowledged has grown too much to be included in this 
Preface. I trust that the benefactors to my studies who remain unmen- 
tioned here will be as understanding as they have been ready to help me. 
One of the main difficulties encountered in the investigation of Sanā'ī's 
life and works was the wide spread of the sources, both in manuscript and 
in printed form, which had to be assembled from libraries and bookshops 
in many different countries. This would have been impossible without 
the invaluable cooperation of the successive Keepers of the departments 
of Oriental Manuscripts and Oriental Printed Books in the Leiden 
University Library. From the very beginning of my interest in this sub- 
ject, Dr. Bo Utas, Uppsala, allowed me to profit from his extensive 
bibliographical knowledge. To Professor Nazir Ahmad, Aligarh, I am 
grateful for sending me generously a copy of his edition of Hakim Sana*i’s 
Letters. In the endless search for books published in Iran and Afghanistan 
I enjoyed the assistance of Dr. I. Afshar, Mr. A. C. M. Hamer and 
Mr. H. J. Nijhof, Tehran, and Mr. B. Kingma, Kabul. A Fellowship of 
the Netherlands Institute of Advanced Studies, Wassenaar, gave me the 
opportunity to put the finishing touch to my manuscript, the English of 
which was revised by Mrs. V. Scháfer-Shute. I am particularly thankful 
to the Trustees of the Stichting De Goeje for their willingness to include 
this thesis in their series of monographs and to the Oosters Instituut, 
Leiden, for its substantial financial support. 

The use of the Arabic script was ruled out by practical considerations. 
The system of transliteration which I have chosen will be self-evident to 
the specialist. Arabic words have been treated as Persian words unless 
they were quoted from a specifically Arabic context. 


Leiderdorp, Easter, 1983. 


INTRODUCTION 


Long-lived and strongly normative artistic traditions like that of 
classical Persian poetry often give the impression of historical immobility. 
It seems as if the forms of expression, narrowly restricted by convention 
and reproduced endlessly with no more than minute variations, have 
always been essentially the same. This makes it hard to discern lines of 
development on which a history of literature in the proper sense of the 
term could be based. The panorama of the poetical production of many 
ages shows only an indistinct depth of time. The works of those who are 
by common assent the great masters stand, as mountains seen from a 
distance, seemingly on one line, whereas the surrounding landscape is 
clothed in clouds of repetition which obscure any trace of individuality. 

This is, naturally, just an illusion. Even the most rigid traditions have 
gone through formative periods during which the patterns which even- 
tually became unassailable were still in the making or did not yet have 
their full normative force. Such periods are of the greatest interest to the 
historian of the tradition as they enable him to place the items of his 
description in the right perspective. But they deserve the attention of 
scholars studying other aspects of literature as well. Formative periods 
display a much wider range of variation than the classical ones following 
them. For that reason they provide a better view of underlying structures 
of meaning, and of the ways of constructing the superstructures based 
upon them, than the more finished forms of the latter periods. This can 
be of considerable importance to the understanding of the tradition as a 
whole. 

One of the stages in the history of Persian poetry which clearly shows a 
propensity for change rather than for conventionality can be dated 
roughly between the middle of the 5th/11th century and the end of the 
6th/12th century. Several developments appear to be in process more or 
less simultaneously and it is not certain that they should all be regarded 
as being due to a single cause. One easily observable factor is the 
geographical extension of the activities of Persian poets from Central 
Asia, Khurasan and present-day Afghanistan to the western parts of 
Iran. This, however, does not give a sufficient explanation for the ap- 
pearance of new literary forms, as there were many important innovators 
among the poets who never left the eastern areas.’ 

The mood for change which marks this period is noticeable on quite 
different levels of poetry. It is manifest in the language, the imagery and 
the rhetorical means used by the poets; in each case the relatively simple 
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ways of the Samanid and early Ghaznavid poets became increasingly 
sophisticated. The poetical forms which had been predominant 
before—the panegyrical gasida and the.heroic matnavi—were, on the one 
hand, applied to a far greater variety of purposes and had, on the other 
hand, to suffer the competition of new forms. This applies in particular to 
the gazal, the development of which into its classical form fals within the 
period defined above.? On the level of meaning, the emergence of a 
religiously inspired poetry, expressed in almost any form available in the 
tradition, was undoubtedly the most decisive process with regard to the 
future. It left a permanent mark on Persian poetry, noticeable in works of 
a predominantly profane nature as well as in those which are genuine 
religious poems. 

The poet with whom this book deals, belongs to an early generation in 
this period of literary change although not to the very first. The in- 
teresting point about the works of Sana?i of Ghazna is that they show, for 
the first time, the complete range of Persian religious poetry including all 
the elements which were to constitute its essential features for centuries to 
come. We find here specimens of various poetical forms and genres with 
their characteristic imagery used for the expression of religious ideas, a 
diversity not to be found in the work any earlier poet. Although Sana?1 
was not the first religious poet of the Persian tradition, his importance as 
an innovator has been universally acknowledged. He is particularly 
recognized for his part in the creation of a model for religious didacticism 
in matnavi poems and the development of the Persian gazal with its 
specific blending of the sacred and the profane. 

Considering the historical priority of Sana? in these respects and the 
quite evident influence exerted by his poems on the works of later poets 
and writers one would expect his works to have been an obvious subject 
of scholarly research. Actually, the opposite has been the case, at least on 
the part of Western students of Persian literature. With only a few excep- 
tions all the serious work on Sanā'ī done so far was carried out by 
scholars living in those areas where his works were 'indigenous': in 
Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan and on the Indian Subcontinent. This 
modern interest in the subject could rightly be regarded as the continua- 
tion of a concern for Sana’1’s poems which, from the time of his life on- 
wards, lasted over the centuries. It shows that they are still a living part of 
the common cultural heritage of Iranians, Turks and Indian Muslims. 

Several reasons could be given for the neglect of Sanà?i in the Persian 
studies pursued outside this cultural area. The most general reason is the 
comparatively primitive state of these studies in the West. They have 
always been a minor branch of Islamic studies, attracting the attention of 
a few scholars here and there who took up one subject or other from the 
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great number of subjects deserving to be studied. Such studies did not, as 
yet, develop into a continuous tradition of Orientalist scholarship in 
which essential problems could be studied in a systematic way. As a 
result of this, the philological condition of primary sources and the 
available tools of scholarship are still very inadequate. In the field of 
literary studies, the interest of the few scholars was mostly absorbed by a 
limited number of writers considered to be the great classic writers of Per- 
sian literature. 

A more specific reason for this lack of attention is the hesitation about 
the intrinsic value of Sanā'ī's work. Should he, on the artistic merits of 
his poetry only, be regarded as a poet of the first rank, which is what the 
indigenous critics seem to have done almost unanimously? Or was his 
importance restricted to that of a pioneer who initiated certain new 
developments but was, as an artist, overshadowed by the more consum- 
mate poets of the subsequent generations such as ‘Attar, Rumi, Sa‘di 
and Hafiz? : 

These doubts rose in the minds of some of the leading writers on Per- 
sian literature when they tried to measure the traditional appreciation 
against their own experiences as readers of Sana?r's poems. E. G. 
Browne was struck by the discrepancy between the style of the didactic 
matnavī Hadigat al-haqiqa (‘‘one of the dullest books in Persian’’) and the 
qualities of the collected lyrical poems (‘‘there are probably few unex- 
plored mines of Persian poetry which would yield to the diligent seeker a 
richer store of gems’’).* This made him toy with the idea that there might 
as well have been two different authors involved.* Undividedly negative 
was the judgment of A. Bausani who noted the stylistic imperfections of 
Sana’i’s gazal poetry, especially the lack of synthesis in the use of the 
characteristic elements of the genre and the kind of didactic reasoning 
(‘‘raggionamento poetico-didattico’’, ‘‘raggionamento gnomico’’) of the 
poet which affects the lyrical quality of his gazals.? In an attempt to 
mediate between the various conflicting evaluations A. J. Arberry stress- 
ed his róle as ‘‘a pioneer of what was to prove the mainspring of poetic in- 
spiration in Persia'',* and as a religious and moral teacher who ‘‘believed 
he had a vital message for an age given to ignorance and ungodliness’’. 
The language used in the Hadiga is judged to be ''simple and direct, 
reminiscent of the clear and rapid Persian which Ghazali wrote in his 
Kimiya-yi sa‘adat.’’’ 

The estimations of Sana’i’s value as a poet expressed on several occa- 
sions by the Russian scholar Je. E. Bertel's were quite different. He con- 
cerned himself with the subject longer and more intensively than any of 
his Western European colleagues. Although in the course of these studies 
his interpretation of the meaning of Sana’i’s work changed significantly, 
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his appreciation of its intrinsic merits remained virtually the same. He 
recognized in the poet’s style the ‘‘difficult beauty’’* which may provide 
didactic poetry with a greatness of its own. The main characteristic notic- 
ed by Bertel’s is an excessive use of brachylogy and he scolded the critics 
who had written about the simple style of the Hadiqa that it was ‘‘a dif- 
ficult text, which demands of the reader, at each step, a renewed effort to 
understand it."'? 

It is evident that there is a difference of literary taste involved in this 
matter which should be related to cultural differences. Didacticism, 
which was an important element of European literature until the end of 
the 18th century, is not appreciated very much any more in the West, nor 
is the style which specifically belongs to it. This has led to a discrepancy 
of critical standards making it difficult to make a fair and relevant evalua- 
tion of works based on the appreciation of the didactic style as an 
aesthetic value. Yet, if the study of Persian literature by orientalists as a 
scholarly pursuit still has any sense, an effort should be made to conquer 
the barriere of taste and to investigate the scale of values of the people by 
whom and for whom works like Sanā'ī's didactical poems were written. 

The fact that these poems were indeed highly appreciated in their 
proper cultural environment is beyond any doubt.!? There is much 
evidence to prove that Sana?i already made a great impression on his 
contemporaries. Clearly, something new was found in his works which 
made them a favourite source of quotations and led many poets to at- 
tempts to emulate them.!! It is important to note that the interest taken in 
Sanā'ī did not wane at all when others, of the rank of a Farid ad-Din 
‘Attar, a Nizami-i Ganjavi or a Maulana Jalal ad-Din Rumi, had pro- 
duced works which were composed on lines similar to those of Sanā'ī and 
were undoubtedly influenced by the models set by him. His works, 
especially the long didactic matnavi, continued to be copied in great 
numbers, to be quoted in books dealing with many diverse subjects, and 
to be imitated, even in the form of pseudo-epigraphical forgeries. They 
never really ceased to be a vital element of the tradition of Persian 
literature. For that reason, Sana?r's rôle in this tradition by far exceeds 
that of a mere pioneer of religious poetry. 

Neither is it true that the indigenous reputation was based on the con- 
tents rather than on the formal aspects of his work. When the wide range 
of Sana’i’s influence is examined, it appears that it included writers of 
very different persuasions. We find among them Shi'ite poets, like 
Qivami of Rayy, a Sunni preacher like Burhan ad-Din Muhaqqiq, 
mystics of various types, such as the moderate Najm ad-Din Daya and 
the esoteric Rüzbihan-i Bagli of Shiraz, and even the master of the 
philosophy of illumination, Sihab ad-Din Yahya as-Suhravardi. All these 
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people were interested in Sanā'ī, not merely on account of the edifying 
nature of the themes of which he treated, but primarily because he of- 
fered them new forms of expression for religious ideas which each of them 
could use within the context of his own writings. 

The long-standing popularity of this poet should be noted here not 
merely because it provides a justification for the writing of the present 
monograph. It is of importance especially on account of its effects on the 
textual tradition of his works. Almost as soon as they came into circula- 
tion these texts were, to a degree, regarded as public property. Their 
readers, in particular those who took an active part in their transmission 
by copying them, dealt very freely with them, even if this is measured 
against the normal practice of Persian copyists. The extant Sana’i 
manuscripts show an astonishing number of variations which are not the 
result of normal hazards of a manuscript tradition but of deliberate 
changes. The texts have been adapted in many different ways: through 
alterations to the original wording, rearrangements, additions and even 
downright forgery. As a result of all this, the student of Sana’i’s works in 
their original forms is confronted by philological problems of great com- 
plexity. As many changes were already made in the earliest phase of their 
textual history, these problems cannot be solved by resorting solely to the 
oldest manuscripts available. A careful investigation of the process of 
textual change, especially of the first few centuries after the death of the 
poet, needs to be made in order to detect the traces of editorial activities 
and, eventually, to distinguish between authentic and spurious elements, 
as far as this is still possible. 

This task, already difficult in itself, is further complicated by questions 
concerning the poet’s biography. The interest shown in the poems always 
went together with an interest in the personality of their author. From an 
early date we are able to follow the growth of a biographical tradition 
which, as it seems, owes more to attempts to interpret certain parts of his 
works as pieces of evidence for his life than to genuine historical recollec- 
tions. The predominant motif in the anecdotes belonging to this tradition 
is the view of Sana?i as an ascetic withdrawn from any contact with the 
things of this world. This prevalent understanding of the poet's per- 
sonality has, undoubtedly, also influenced the direction of the alterations 
made in his texts by later hands. 

The lack of historical foundation for most of such stories has led 
modern biographers increasingly to disregard them and to rely instead on 
evidence found in the poems themselves. This has, however, not 
altogether simplified the biographer's task of drawing a consistent picture 
of Sanā'ī's life and personality. Whereas poets like ‘Attar and Rumi, 
who produced works akin to those of Sanà?i, appear to us as writers 
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following a consistent course both in their lives (as far as we are able to 
judge) and their poetry, the latter’s biography reveals a fundamental con- 
tradiction between the profane and the religious.!? The scene of his life 
was neither the quiet shop of a contemplative pharmacist nor a communi- 
ty of devoted disciples, but it was laid in the insecure surroundings of the 
patronage of poetry by men of high social standing. Traces of the poet's 
dependence on this patronage are visible in some of his most important 
religious poems as much as in poems of a mere secular nature. This 
means that not only the traditional view of Sana?t, the secluded mystic, 
needs to be corrected. It has also become necessary to reconsider the 
meaning of his role as a religious poet in the light of the biographical 
evidence and detached from the idealization of his life by a venerating 
posterity. 

There is yet another biographical fact adding to the difficulties of the 
study of Sanā'ī. It has long been known that his major work, the Hadīgat 
al-hagīga, was still unfinished when the poet died. The manuscripts of his 
works contain a few documents referring to this matter but they have not 
yet been submitted to the philological scrutiny required for the 
reconstruction of the actual events and conditions. Their significance by 
far exceeds that of biographical details. The most difficult problem of 
Sana’i philology—namely, the constitution of the text of the Hadīga—is 
immediately involved, and there is also a connection with the problems of 
interpretation just mentioned: the posthumous work of the editors of the 
Hadiqa, which took place shortly after Sanā”ī's death, was in fact the 
beginning of the ‘afterlife’ of his works under the custody of subsequent 
generations. 

Our brief survey of some of the main questions which the study of 
Sana’i has to answer may serve to show that there is a close interaction of 
questions posed by the history of his life, by the textual history of his 
works and by the literary analysis of the latter. One set of problems can- 
not be dealt with properly without a consideration of the other two. For 
that reason the present book was designed to deal with each of them 
within one volume, in such a manner that both their peculiarity and their 
inter-relationship could be made clear. To this end the book has been 
divided into three parts. The first part is concerned with the life of Sana? 
and examines the traditional view as well as the material on which a truly 
historical biography can be based. In the second part, the philological 
problems of the various parts of the Sanà?i corpus are discussed. Finally, 
the third part deals with some of its literary aspects, in particular with the 
tradition of Ghaznavid court poetry during the late 5th/11th century, 
from which Sanā'ī emerged; with the nature of his religious poetry; and 
with his contribution to the development of Persian didactic poetry in the 
matnavi form. 
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For none of these parts could anything like an exhaustive treatment be 
claimed. In the second and third parts especially the omissions are quite 
evident. They were caused, both by the great quantity of the manuscript 
material, only partially accessible to the present writer, and by the im- 
possibility of dealing adequately with all the essential elements of Sanā?T's 
poetry at one time. Chapters on the genres of religious poetry in Sana?i's 
Divan, which were originally planned for this volume, will be published 
later. 

The motto chosen as the title of this book is intended as a reference to 
its leitmotif. It was taken from the Hadiga where it occurs as the heading 
of a section in which the demands of a religious way of life (sar, literally 
‘the law of Islam’) are contrasted with the practice of poetry ($7"7) and all 
the concessions to the world which this implies. The basic conflict of 
Sanàa?i's life could not be expressed more succinctly than in this pun. 
Significantly, a posthumous editor of the poem transferred it to the end so 
that it could be read as an ascetic's farewell to poetry.’ 


PART ONE 


THE LIFE OF SANA/ÀI 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE TRADITIONAL VIEW 


From the time of Sanā'ī's life to the present innumerable sources are 
known which contain, in one form or the other, pieces of information 
concerning his life, his personality and his work. Although it has become 
evident that the value of this material to the biographer of our poet is, in 
most cases, not very high, this does not mean that it is without impor- 
tance in itself. The various manners in which Sanā'ī has been pictured, 
or in which his poetry has been judged and been used, especially by 
writers of the pre-modern period, together represent the traditional view 
with all its nuances. It is of interest mainly for two reasons: firstly, 
because it provides the elements for the history of Sanā'ī interpretation 
through the ages; secondly, as it may help us to discover the motivations 
of certain changes made in his works in the course of their textual tradi- 
tion. In either case this material is relevant to the argument of this book. 

Within the great variety of these sources, including works by poets, 
historians, geographers and theologians, two types of biographical 
writings are particularly numerous: one is the genre of the tadkira, or 
‘‘memoir’’ on the lives of Persian poets; the other is that of the lives of the 
Sufi saints. As a pair they correspond to the dual view of Sana’1, both as a 
literary and a religious personality. This duality appears already in an 
early source like the 7a?rix-i guzida of Hamd-Allah Mustaufi, a historical 
work completed in 730/1329-30. It includes notices on Sanai in two dif- 
ferent places, one in the section dealing with mystics, and another in the 
section on poets. We find it also in two almost contemporary 
biographical works which were, each in its own genre, authoritative 
examples, namely Daulatšāh”s Tadkirat as-su‘ara? of 892/1487,? and 
Jāmī's Nafahat al-uns of 881/1476.? 

The notices of the latter two writers are further remarkable on account 
of the influence which they had on later biographers. They created a 
stereotype of the poet's life to be recognized in most younger sources and 
giving them a great deal of uniformity. The older sources, on the other 
hand, seem to be independent of each other and provide, therefore, more 
separate details in spite of being rather small in number.* 

The oldest story about Sanā'ī, known so far, is to be found in "Attār's 
poem Musibat-nama. On one of his wanderings Sanā”ī sees a street- 
cleaner and a muezzin, each at his own work. It strikes him that the two 
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men are really doing the same job, in spite of all appearances: they are 
both busy with earning their daily bread. There is a difference however: 
the street-cleaner honestly fulfils his humble duties while the muezzin 
fools himself into believing that he is acting as a pious man.? 

The ostentation (riya?) for which the latter is reproached, is regarded 
as a capital sin among the school of Islamic mysticism adhering to the 
doctrine of malāma, the ‘‘blame’’ laid on the truly sincere mystic by the 
people of the world, through which he is preserved from being pleased 
with his own piety.® As a founder of this school Abū Salih Flamdun al- 
Qassar (d. 271/884), a sheikh of Nishapur, is mentioned. It is told that he 
once comforted a companion known by the name of al-Hajjam (''the 
cupper’’) by saying that this was much better than being called al-*Arif 
(‘‘the mystic’’) or az-Zahid (''the ascetic’’).’ 

This doctrine had a strong influence on religious attitudes in the 
eastern Iranian lands. There can be no doubt about its importance to 
Sanā'ī himself. His poems are full of criticism of hypocrisy as one of the 
main obstacles to progress in the religious development of the soul. 
Expressing scorn for the presumptions of pious people was already as 
common to his repertoire of themes as, more than two centuries later, it 
was to Hafiz’s. 

If this element of *Attar's story is considered together with his picture 
of Sanā'ī as a wanderer, yet another motif of the latter’s poetry can be 
recognized. According to the famous description of the malamatiya by Abū 
Hafs ‘Umar as-Suhravardi (d. 632/1234), it was also known in an 
excessive form under the name of qalandariya.? The mystics of the latter 
tendency not only welcomed blame but even tried to draw it out by their 
scandalous behaviour. The galandar as a wandering dervish is historically 
known from about the same period onwards, but in Persian literature he 
appears already much earlier. Although this can be attested even before 
Sanā”ī's day, it is certain that he was the first poet to use the qalandar as 
a central motif in a cluster of related themes. Poems in which such themes 
are treated were for that reason often designated as qalandariyat.? 

It cannot be entirely excluded that this anecdote retains some trace of 
authentic memories from the poet's actual life.!? It is much more likely, 
however, that it is fiction based on the extrapolation of purely literary 
elements to the realm of biographical data. This is confirmed by «the 
existence of similar stories in other early sources which seem to have 
originated in the same way. Apparently less than a century after the 
poet's death a small hagiography was developing compensating the lack 
of historical information and giving form, at the same time, to impres- 
sions of his personality as found in his works. 
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Some anecdotic elements were not much later assembled into a short 
biography attached to the description of Sana?i’s home town, Ghazna, in 
Zakariya? al-Qazvini’s Ātār al-bilad, the final edition of which was com- 
pleted in 674/1276.'' To Qazvini, Sanā”ī was a wise man (hakim), a 
mystic and a poet who had renounced the world, preferring a life of 
solitude. He walked around on his bare feet. By this he showed the state 
of voluntary poverty in which he lived as well as his concern for complete 
detachment from the things or the people of this world.!? He would have 
dwelled in xarabat, literally ‘ruined places’; they are often mentioned in 
Sana’1’s galandarīyāt to indicate the environment where the true dervish is 
at home. It has since then become one of the stock images of Persian 
gazal poetry, but it has also lived on as an important item of the 
allegorical terminology of the Sufis.!? In practical life the word was used 
to denote a ‘pothouse’, a place where one could indulge in all kinds of 
disreputable conduct.!* It is probable that the xarābāt of this biographical 
notice was derived from Sana?i's poetic vocabulary, but it seems that the 
meaning has been changed significantly by means of a shift towards the 
etymological sense of the word: with Qazvini there is no indication that 
the ‘‘ruined places” are anything more than the solitary habitation of an 
ascetic. Another early source specifies more clearly that Sana?i used to 
live in ''the ruins of mosques and cemeteries'' .!5 

Semantic changes of this kind are often noticeable in anecdotes which 
came into being through the biographical interpretation of elements of 
the poet's work. Qazvini reports that Sana?i occasionally went to see a 
vizier who was one of his admirers. ‘‘When he came to him, the vizier 
rose and made him sit in his own seat of honour. Sometimes Sana’1’s feet 
were dirty with mud and, sitting down on the vizier's bench, he stretched 
his feet so as not to soil the seat with mud.’’ The point of the story is to 
demonstrate the extreme caution of the poet in his dealings with the 
representatives of wordly power. This is a recurrent theme of the tradi- 
tional biographers which has some foundation in historical fact.'* The 
details of this story seem, however, to have been taken from a panegyric 
dedicated to a member of the Turkish military elite of Ghazna during the 
early years of Sanā'ī's career. The poem is entirely profane and there is 
therefore no reason to suppose a pious intention when, with the conven- 
tional humility of the panegyrist, he adds to the praise of the patron's 
wit—said to be so devastating that even the Heavens cannot undo its 


effects—: 


But someone without skills like me he brought, in front of this lofty seat, 
With no more than one remark to this distinguished rank; 
How would I dare to put my feet here in front of you, 


Where princes were honoured if they could lay down their faces? 
(Div. MR?, p. 584, 13-16) 
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The same procedure is made explicit in the Xair al-majālis by Hamid-i 
Qalandar, a collection of the sayings (malfüzat) of the Indian Čištī sheikh 
Nasir ad-Din Mahmūd ‘Cirag-i Dihli’ (d. 757/1356). In one of the 
three stories about Sanà?1, related in this source, we are told that a prince 
of Rüm (i.e. Byzantium) chanced to hear the first line of one of the 
former's qasidas: 


O you who have heard about Rum and about China, 


Rise and come to behold the empire of Sana?! 
(Div. MRáyp. 545542) 


In this poem, which must have been written during the poet's stay in 
Khurasan, a severe criticism of the imitators of his poetry is preceded by 
a curious specimen of poetic self-praise; it includes also his spiritual con- 
dition which is presented as a kingdom not of this world.!? The anecdote 
elaborates the motif of this introduction into an actual journey of the 
Byzantine prince to Ghazna in search of this unknown empire. He finds 
that its ‘ruler’ is living as a hermit in extreme poverty. When he meets 
him, Sana?i is absorbed in pious meditation next to a tomb. The true 
meaning of the latter's claim is revealed to him after he has renounced 
the empire of his father and has put on a dervish's cloak. ‘‘While he was 
wearing this garment, God showed him things which caused the prince to 
swoon, When he returned to consciousness, Sanā'ī said to him: ‘Have 
you seen our empire?’. He said: ‘I have seen it. You have said too little in 
this line: not only Rüm and China, but all the kingdoms of the world are 
nothing’ ". Only when the prince has dismissed all his servants and 
distributed his belongings among the people is Sana?i willing to accept 
him as a *'human being"! (mard) and to share his own empire with him. 

In edifying stories of this kind a somewhat contradictory image of 
Sanā'ī was created. On the one hand, it was dominated by a stern and 
scrupulous ascetism severing all tes with the goods and comforts of this 
world. He is even said to have returned a pair of sandals forced upon him 
as a gift simply because he felt that the friend who had given it to him 
greeted him on the next day in a different manner than before.!? Some 
traits, on the other hand, refer to the attitudes of the qalandar dervish 
who would do anything to avoid the reputation of such excessive piety. 
The contradiction can only be explained as the result of the projection of 
literary motifs into a picture of the poet's actual life. 

Sanai is by no means the only Persian poet whose life-story was 
embellished, or rather created in this way. It was in fact a common prac- 
tice to which full scope was given by the absence of a reliable biographical 
tradition in most cases. An extreme example of this tendency is the Ma- 

Jàlis al-uššāg (written in 908/1502-3 and now ascribed to Kamal ad-Din 
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Husain Gazurgahi), a collection of fanciful stories about great lovers 
among whom are mystics and poets as well as kings.?? In the notice on 
Sana’i the anecdote about the pair of sandals is presented in a completely 
recast form. It is told as a story about the son of a butcher who puts 
Sanā'T's love to the test by claiming five hundred sheep. Bailing himself 
out with his only wordly possession—a pair of shoes which has been cob- 
bled so often that their weight has reached five man—the latter departs to 
Khwarizm and returns with the required sheep (a gift to the poet by a 
local judge). It then appears that the beloved youngster, not caring at all, 
has lost the shoes already on the very first day. When jealous people put 
to him: ‘‘As he has not even been able to keep this pair of shoes, which is 
such a trifle, how will he ever keep a heart that is worth a hundred oceans 
and continents?’’, Sanā'ī replies with the following quatrain: 


At the back of the butcher’s shop there is a ditch: 

(The lover’s) head is in pledge there, drowned in blood. 
Who cares about a heart turned into blood, 

Where a thousand streams of innocent blood flow?’’.?! 


The fundamental image of the pious Sanā'ī is here romanticized by 
adding elements which can easily be retraced to yet other aspects of his 
poetry. The heartlessness of the beloved as well as the lover’s willingness 
to sacrifice himself are both among the frequent themes of Sanā”T's 
gazals. More evident still is the use of the genre which came to be known 
as Sahrasub poetry. It is based on the representation of the beloved as a 
youthful artisan or a member of another social group having such marked 
features as to allow a poet to make fanciful allusions to this quality.?? 
Quatrains were the most suitable form for such poems and there are 
indeed a few poems dealing with a young butcher to be found in Sana?r's 
Divan.?? A love affair with the son of a skipper (kaštībān) is also related by 
Gazurgahi.?* 

If it was accepted that Sana?i was not merely a writer of religious 
poetry but actually led the life of a mystic, the question of his initiation to 
this path would come up quite naturally, especially in Sufi circles. An 
early example of the stories which tried to fill in this blank spot in the 
available knowledge about his life, occurs among the sayings of Cirag-i 
Dihli as reported by Hamid-i Qalandar.?? This story must have been 
derived from a popular tradition in which little was known about the 
literary tradition of Sana?r's works. It is full of fantastic hagiographical 
elements, and mistakes his first name Majdud for the name of his father 
to whom it was foretold that he would have a son who would be *'a saint 
and receive revelations and miracles” (ü sāhib-vilāyat va sahib-kasf va 
sāhib-karāmāt baad). The man named Saiba who makes this prophecy, 
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is described as a divāna, a ‘possessed man’; this means presumably that 
he should be reckoned among the ‘wise fools’ who expressed their un- 
worldliness through absurd behaviour. As Saiba has died before Sana? 
was born, the father sends him, while still a boy, to the saint's tomb for 
forty days to seek the fulfilment of the prophecy. On his way back, on the 
last day, he meets with a leprous dervish sitting on a bench in front of an 
enclosure. This holy man is as ‘possessed’ as Saiba must have been: he 
has asked God to send him this disease as a means to keep the people 
away from him. He is also the one who confirms the prophecy through an 
act of initiation. He sends Sana?i out to buy some biscuits and soup by 
selling his own tulband and then offers him a drink from the soup, having 
stirred it with his leprous fingers. When he sees that the boy swallows the 
polluted soup without any sign of disgust, the dervish declares: ‘‘As long 
as one has not swallowed blood, one has not yet become really human. 
You just have swallowed blood; so go your way, for you have now 
become truly a human being”. 

Sana’1 is said to have shared this little ceremony with a friend who later 
became the Sufi sheikh "Utmān-1 Harbabadi. The promise of a great 
future in the realm of Islamic mysticism extended, according to Cirag-i 
Dihlī, to either of the two boys: ‘‘The xtāja opened to Sana’i the road to 
the art of poetry so that his poems reached all the horizons. He became 
both a master of words (sahib-suxan) and a saint (sahib-vilayat). As for 
“Utman-i Harbabadi, he became a saint. To him the road to Sufism was 
opened’’. About this ‘Utman we know little more than that he lived at 
Ghazna as a vendor of cheap food but was, at the same time, the author 
of a commentary on the Koran. He was, apparently, regarded as a great 
saint among the early Čištī sheikhs.?7 

It is very likely that this isolated story about Sana’1’s initiation was not 
known beyond the closed circle of the Čištīya order. Yet it is remarkable 
that another mystical fool is made responsible for his conversion to the 
life of a mystic in the story which, after it was recorded for the first time 
by Jami and Daulatšāh, became the most famous element of his 
traditonal biography. As it has been retold many times, only the essential 
traits need to be recalled here. The crucial encounter is supposed to have 
taken place when Sana’i had already reached the position of a poet at the 
Ghaznavid court. One day, on his way to the palace, he passes by the 
stokehole of a public bath which is the hermitage of a man called Lay- 
xVàr because he always drinks the dregs (lay) of wine. Sanā'ī overhears a 
conversation between the holy man and his cupbearer during which both 
the Sultan and Sanā”ī, the ruler's encomiast, are ridiculed because they 
are blinded by their futile pursuits and unable to see the proper goal of 
their lives. These remarks of the drunken saint wake Sanā'ī from the 
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“intoxication of negligence” (masti-i gaflat); he starts to follow the right 
path.?* 

In neither of these stories is the initiation represented according to the 
normal manner of Sufi education, i.e. the gradual introduction to the 
path under the guidance of a qualified teacher. The first story implies 
that the introduction took place during a ¢illa, or vigil of forty days,?9 at 
the tomb of a teacher whom Sanā'ī never actually met. This is the type of 
Uvaisi initiation—named after the Yamanite Uvais al-Qarani who was 
converted to Islam by the Prophet from a distance— which is often in- 
voked when no evidence of a regular apprenticeship is available to the 
biographers.?? The second story is really the tale of a conversion resulting 
from a shocking experience. In both stories the example given by men 
who had abandoned all the values of this world plays an important part. 
They are undoubtedly to be related to the galandars figuring in Sana’i’s 
poetry. 

The report that Sana?i stayed at Marv as a pupil of sheikh Abū Yüsuf 
(or: Abū Ya*qüb Yusuf) al-Hamadani (d. ab. 535/1140-1)?! is not only 
more in agreement with the Sufi tradition, it 1s also less fictitious as it 
involves a teacher who was beyond any doubt a historical person. He was 
a prominent mystic of Sanā'ī's age and acquired a lasting significance in 
the history of Sufism as the initiator of two important mystical affilia- 
tions: the Xvajagan, later continued in the Nagšbandīya, and the 
Turkish Yasaviya. No confirmation of this report can be found in the 
known works of the poet?? and it is most likely that it originated from a 
notice stating only that sheikh Sa‘id al-Gaznavi, who was appointed as a 
tutor (lala) in the xanagah of Hamadani, was a relative of Sana’i’s. The 
inference that the latter must have been there as well has already been 
drawn by "Alā? ad-Daula Simnani (d. 736/1336),? and was then, 
through Jami and Daulatšāh, repeated by the later biographers. 

Much later sources ascribe other teachers to Sana7i. Mir Husain-Dost 
Sanbhalī, writing in 1163/1749-50, mentioned a ''hakim Baxtiyari’’ 
(perhaps, anachronistically, to be identified with the Čištī sheikh Qutb 
ad-Din Baxtiyar Kaki (d. 634/1236)?).** The modern Ma‘stim-‘Ali- Sah 
(d. 1926) recorded a tradition which connects Sana?i with ‘Ain al-Qudat 
Hamadani who was indeed his contemporary and was among the first to 
use his poetry as a source of quotations.?? Apart, however, from the fact 
that they had dealings, at different times and places, with the same high 
official of the Saljuq state, no connection between them can be historical- 
ly established.** Sana? himself would, according to a notice concerning 
another contemporary, the poet ‘Imadi-1 Sahriyari, have lectured on 
mystical texts but this is equally difficult to confirm.? 
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Whereas the common feature of the material reviewed above seems to 
be the wish to fit Sanà?i as much as possible into the mould of a regular 
Sufi sheikh, we find a quite different appreciation among the group of 
preachers and mystics from which the Maulaviya order sprang. Even in 
its established form, the order distinguished itself from other mystical 
brotherhoods by the great attention given in its rites to artistic forms of 
expression like dance, music and poetry. As far as poetry was concerned, 
this aesthetic interest can already be noticed very clearly among the 
founding generations. Sana?i, together with Farid ad-Din ‘Attar, had a 
profound and fully acknowledged influence on the development of 
literary forms which became characteristic of the Maulavi tradition. The 
actual founder of the order, Sultan Valad, gave expression to the in- 
debtedness of the tradition to these earlier poets by means of a topos of 
literary boast, repeatedly used in his own gazals, which consists of claim- 
ing superiority for the Maulavi poets over their predecessors.** Maulana 
Jalal ad-Din Rümi himself, more modestly, stressed the educational 
value of their works: ‘‘Whoever occupies himself with the words of 
‘Attar, will be able to profit (mustafid šavad) from the words of Sana? 
and will arrive at an understanding of their secrets. Whoever exerts 
himself to study Sana?r's words, will become aware of the secret splen- 
dour (sana) of our own words''.?? 

It should be noted that in this statement the older Sana’i is considered 
to be closer to Maulana's own works than the younger ‘Attar, at least as 
far as the contents are concerned (the informant of Aflaki is actually said 
to have been an expert on “ilm-i ma‘ani, the science of literary themes). In 
agreement with this are the expressions of respect with regard to the 
Hadīgat al-hagīga—or Ilahi-nama, as the poem is usually called—ascribed 
to Maulana: he described it as *'the butter in the milk of the Koran’’?° 
and rebuked his followers for their disrespectful handling of copies of the 
poem.*! The Matnavi-i ma'navi, as a reciter (matnavī-xvān) attached to 
Maulana’s shrine at Konya relates, owed its origin to a request by his 
favourite disciple Husam ad-Din who, having observed that the study of 
the Ilāhī-nāma posed many problems, asked him to produce a similar 
work, written in the metre of "Attār's Mantiq at-tair.*? 

The interest taken in Sanā'ī is also apparent in the use of quotations 
from his poems in the works of nearly all those who belonged to this cir- 
cle. Already Maulānā's teacher Burhan ad-Din Muhaqqiq was known as 
a great admirer of Sana?i whom he quoted so often that he had to defend 
himself against criticism on account of this.*? [t is evident from all this 
that their view of Sana?i was largely determined by the importance they 
attached to his works. Even in an occasional reference to a biographical 
event the literary basis of their interest can be noticed. In the collected 
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sermons of Sams-i Tabrizi a distich is quoted which would have been 
whispered by Sanā'ī in the hour of his death: 


1 have renounced all that I have said, as there is not / any meaning in 
words, nor are there words for meanings" .** 


This is no more than a paraphrase of the passage on ‘‘piety and poetry" 
which by the end of the 7th/13th century concluded the text of the Hadigat 
al-hagīga in virtually all current copies of the poem. 

The evidence of Sanà?rs popularity in quite different sections of 
intellectual life during the first few centuries is overwhelming. It consists 
mostly of quotations for which the Hadiga has been a particularly rich 
source. Certain poems of the Divan can also be singled out for being 
marked as extremely popular pieces on account of the frequency of 
quotations borrowed from them.*? Only a few remarkable points need to 
be mentioned here. There are several contemporaries of our poet among 
the earliest *users' of his works. We find among them the mystics Ahmad 
al-Gazzālī (d. 520/1126) and ‘Ain al-Qudat al-Hamadānī (d. 525/1132), 
as well as Rašīd ad-Din Ahmad al-Maibudi, the author of a Sufi 
commentary of the Koran begun in 520/1126. The possibility cannot be 
entirely excluded, however, that some of the Sana? quotations were later 
additions to the works of these authors.* The lines from the Hadiga which 
are quoted—often very freely—by Abü'l-Ma*ali Nasr Allah Munšī in his 
translation of Kalila va Dimna are philologically sound.*” This work was 
completed about 540/1145 and dedicated to Sultan Bahrām-šāh of Ghaz- 
na who also patronized Sanā'ī during his later years. It is interesting to 
see that in the immediate environment where the poem was written it 
could so easily provide material to embellish a work dealing with secular 
moralism. 

Quotations were sometimes used not merely as insertions illustrating a 
text which could as well do without them, but also in a more integrated 
manner. An example of this is the treatise on mystical love, “Abhar al- 
tāsigīn, by Rūzbihān-i Bagli of Shiraz (d. 606/1209-10), in which lines 
from the Hadiga and a few other poems play a conspicuous part in the 
structure of the prose text. In its first chapter the account of visionary 
experience—a device to introduce the theoretical contents of Rüzbihan's 
treatise—is built on lines from a passage in the Hadiga which fulfilled a 
comparable function. Many other lines borrowed from Sanai occur on 
essential points in the text: they are used to conclude chapters and to 
develop the argument in the final chapter.*? Sihab ad-Din as-Suhravardi 
(d. 587/1191), who often resorted to Sana’i in his Persian compositions, 
approached this structural use, especially in his treatise on love, the 
Munis al-usšāg.*? On statistical grounds only, the influence of Sanā”ī on 
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the famous Mirsād al-“ibad by Najm ad-Din Daya, of 620/1223, would 
already deserve mention, as the former was the author of one-third of the 
borrowed lines in this work.5? 

Among the Persian poets of the 6th/12th century it was fashionable to 
pose as one who followed in Sanā'ī's footsteps. This is one of the 
symptoms of the change in outlook which took place in Persian literature 
during this period. The poets who prided themselves on this influence 
have in common that they aspired to be recognized, not merely as poets 
of the court, but as ‘learned’ didactic poets as well. We find among them 
the most prominent names of this period like Anvari?! in Khurasan, 
Jamal ad-Din Muhammad b. ‘Abd ar-Razzàq?? and his son Kamal ad- 
Din Isma‘il® in Isfahan, Abū'l-"Alā? Ganjavī,** Xaqani?? and, in some 
respects, also Nizāmī of Ganja.** 

Even earlier some poets appear to bear the mark of Sana?r's impact. 
Sayyyid Hasan-i Gaznavi, who began his career at the court of Bahram- 
šāh before moving on to the Saljuq courts of eastern and western Iran, 
was of course very close to the source of this influence. He was the first 
notable writer of gazal poetry after Sana?1 and clearly gained from the 
latter’s example.” His advice to would-be poets not to study Sana?r's 
poems, reported by the historian Rāvandī,** should be interpreted as a 
sign of his esteem: he classified him under the ‘‘high talents” (tab*ha-i 
buland) which are likely to block rather than stimulate developing 
talents. 

Avowed supporters of Sana?i’s style were also «Imadi-i Šahriyārī and 
Qivamr-i Rāzī, two minor poets from central Iran about the middle of the 
same century. The former is in some reports connected with Ghazna and 
with Sana?i personally but it is difficult to substantiate them.5? There can 
be no doubt, however, that he was one of the very first imitators. 'The 
latter expressed his admiration in many places in his Divan priding 
himself on being ‘‘another Sana?" to the people of Rayy.® One such 
boast suggests that he wrote while his predecessor was still alive: 


Do not turn your face away, like Sana?t, when the evil-minded speak, 
For they are all inferior; you are not of their kind! 

Today Khurasan and Iraq are the fiefs of two poets; 

Look: Qivami is the man of Iraq, Sana?i of Khurasan!*! 


A point of special interest in this literary relationship is the fact that 
Qivàmi was a Shi'ite, as is evident from the poems in praise of the Imams 
contained in his Divan. His compatriot Nasir ad-Din Abū'r-Rašīd ar- 
Razi, who in his Kitab an-Nagd, written about 560/1164-5, replied to the 
refutations of a Sunni apologist on behalf of the Shi'ite community of 
Rayy, mentioned both poets in his list of ‘‘Shi’ite poets’’ (Su‘ara-i šā). 
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He quoted a line from the Hadiqa expressing Sanà?r's loyalty towards "Alī 
and ascribed to him many poems in praise of the Imams (manqabat-i 
bisyar darad).9? 

The claim of the Shi'ah on Sanā'ī, as well as on many other mystics 
and poets of the pre-Safavid period, was laid emphatically by Nür Allah 
Šuštarī (d. 1019/1610). Adducing much evidence from the poet's own 
works, as well as from the collateral tradition (notably, a letter to Sultan 
Sanjar purporting to contain his advice to the ruler about the choice be- 
tween the Shi'ah and the Sunna as the official form of Islam) Nūr Allāh 
argues that Sana’i’s allegiance to the People of the House cannot be 
doubted. He claims that the indications of his conformity to Sunni tenets 
must be attributed to the ‘‘caution’’ (taqiya) which he was forced to put 
into practice in a predominantly Sunni environment.®? The last- 
mentioned argument provides, of course, an easy retreat for a Shi’ite 
apologist and precludes any further discussion. As to the more tangible 
proofs in favour of this claim, it will be shown in a later paragraph that 
some of this material cannot be accepted as authentic, but this does not 
apply to all of it. There remains solid evidence to prove that Sana?1 was 
highly respectful to "Alī and other People of the House, sufficiently so to 
make it understandable that the declared supporters of the Shi’ah could 
recognize a sympathizer in him. This is even more so in the case of 
writers who tried to assess the denomination of this popular religious poet 
at a time when the Shi'ah was established as the dominant creed in the 
Safavid state.” These positive indications of *Alid sympathies in Sanā?T's 
works are, however, not sufficient to justify the conclusion that he must 
have belonged to a Shi'ite community with all the theological and 
political implications thereof. 

Although on the whole the picture which our sources present of the 
acceptance of Sana’i’s poetry by the first few generations of his public is 
that of a remarkably swift success, there were early critics as well. Some 
of them, who seem to have objected especially to the pro-‘Alid elements 
just mentioned, raised their voice already during his lifetime as we shall 
see in due course. Curious specimens of literary criticism are to be found 
in a group of poems by the Transoxanian Süzani (died prob. 569/1173-4) 
in ‘answer’ (javab) to poems by Sana?i.9* Their main targets are poems 
about love and the way of life of the galandar on which Suzani attacks with 
all the obscenity permissible to medieval Persian satire. In order to place 
these outbursts of poetical venom into the right perspective, it should be 
remembered that satire of this kind was the stock-in-trade of this poet. He 
applied it on other poets as well, most of whom belonged to an earlier 
generation so that no matter of personal interest, other than the amuse- 
ment of the poet's patrons, was involved. The frequency of his attacks on 
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Sanā”ī demonstrates, on the other hand, that the special idiom of the 
latter's gazals and qalandariyat was still sensational enough to become a 
favourite object of satire. 

From a quite different corner came the critical remarks of Sams ad-Din 
ad-Dailami (d. after 589/1193), a Sufi writer, who included Sana?i in a 
general discussion of the precarious relationship between Sufism and 
forms of literary art like preaching and poetry: ‘‘The most beautiful 
poems of Arabic and Persian poetry, as well as those which are closest to 
the experiences of the Sufis, are the poems of as-Sana71. Most of the 
words used in his poems are, however, frivolous and nonsensical and 
many point to error and ignorance. If only he had not occupied himself 
with the composition of poems and verses and qasidas but had been 
occupied with travelling along this road, he would certainly have reached 
high stages (maqamat baliga) among the stages of the sheikhs, for some of 
the things he speaks of in his poems indicate that he was qualified to 
travel this road.’’®’ 

If Süzani and Dailami, from opposite points of view, disapproved of 
Sana’i’s use of profane elements, others took offence at the occurrence of 
Koranic phrases as quotations and even as rhyming words in his poetry. 
Qani‘i-i Tusi, a poet laureate of the Saljuq court of Konya, once told 
Maulana Jalal ad-Din Rimi that on account of this he did not regard 
Sana" as a Muslim. To this Rümi reacted vehemently: ‘‘Keep silent! 
What about being a Muslim? If a Muslim saw his greatness, his hat 
would fall from his head! You are a Muslim and thousands like you; he is 
exempt from both forms of existence (musallam az kaunain)''.9? 

The strong attachment exemplified in this anecdote through 
Maulàna's retort to a critic of Sana?i, appears more clearly even in the 
report of the former's musicians about his vision of the ‘‘secret spiritual 
being” (sirr-i ruhaniyat) of Sana? during an unusually wild ecstasy. 
Excusing himself to his pupils Maulana explains that, to the men of God, 
"anyone from the invisible world on whom they concentrate and for 
whom they long, assumes a shape immediately.’ 69 

Some other accounts of supernatural contacts with Sana’i are related 
with an apologetic purpose. Imam Muhammad b. Yahya (living on in 
history as the mufti who caused the defeat of Sultan Sanjar in 548/1153 
through an untimely condemnation of the Guzz tribes) is said to have 
called Sanā”ī a dahri and a zindīg, implying thereby a heretical leaning 
towards the views of the philosophers. He was rebuked for this in a dream 
by the Prophet who defended the poet for having sung his praise. Seeking 
redemption the Imam travels to Ghazna to perform a vigil of forty days at 
the grave of Sanā?ī. At the end of this Sanā'ī appears himself to accept his 
repentance and to advise him to learn to control his hand and his pen as 
well as he has now learned to control his tongue.” 
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In an autobiographical report the Mughal prince Dara Suküh (d. 
1069/1659) tells how his doubts about Sana?i—based on spurious addi- 
tions to the Hadiga, presumably of a pro-Shi’ite nature—were dispelled in 
a dream he had while visiting Ghazna.?! The same motif recurs in a 
modern travelogue of a journey to Afghanistan, the matnavi poem 
Musafir of Muhammad Iqbal (1936). As a pilgrim to the tomb of Sana’i, 
Iqbal imagines that the spirit of the poet answers his questions regarding 
the plight of the believers under the tyranny of the‘‘afrangi’s’’.72 

Two further examples of a personal attitude towards Sana?i may con- 
clude this survey. In Zain al-‘Abidin Sirvani’s Busan as-siyāha, a kind of 
mystical travelogue completed in 1832, a short notice on the Ghaznavid 
poet is followed by a recollection of the author’s own life which, like 
Sana?r's, was spent on wandering around as a dervish, training the soul 
to be content with dry bread and old rags for clothing, and shunning the 
company of kings, viziers, khans and emirs. The image of Sanā'ī as a 
wandering mystic, which we observed for the first time with *Attàr and 
Qazvini, appears to be still alive as an inspiration to a dervish of the 
Qajar times. Even in the 20th century, Sanā'ī could, as a didactic 
writer, also inspire a modern poet: the Malik aš-šutarā” Bahar (d. 1951), 
perhaps the last great representative of the tradition of classical Persian 
poetry, availed himself of the device of an encounter with Sanā'ī in a 
dream to introduce his Kār-nāma-i zindan which contained the reflection of 
being a prisoner of the first Pahlavi shah.”* 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE MODERN BIOGRAPHIES OF SANA?I 


Research on the life of Sana‘i following modern methods differs from 
the approaches surveyed so far by the accumulation and critical com- 
parison of the data handed down by the traditional biographers as well as 
by the attempt to supplement this material with autobiographical 
references found in the poet’s own works. Many writers on Persian 
literature or on collections of manuscripts found occasion to pay attention 
to the subject. A listing of these contributions would be out of place here. 
For this we must refer to the bibliography. Only a few essential studies 
should be given separate mention because of their importance to the 
present biography. 

The first monograph on Sana?! ever written was the Afval-u ātār-: 
Hakim Sana by Xalil Allah ‘Xalili’, a leading Dari poet of modern 
Afghanistan. It was published in 1936 on the occasion of a national 
holiday (the celebration of the Treaty of Ravalpindi which, in 1919, con- 
firmed Afghan independence). For that reason, the history of the glorious 
Ghaznavid Empire is sketched as a background to the poet’s life and 
works. The author also tries to bring Sana’i closer to modern readers by 
presenting him as a preacher of social equality who chose the side of the 
oppressed and exhorted the rulers to justice. Essentially, however, the 
biography itself, based on an impressive list of sources, does not deviate 
from the traditional view. The main change in Sana?i's career is seen as 
the withdrawal from that kind of poetry which glorifies mortal beings and 
the subsequent joining of the ‘‘circle of the mystics” (halga-i urafā). 
This turning-point would have occurred after Sana"! had made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca and had visited several cities of Khurasan.! 

The Iranian scholar Muhammad-Taqi Mudarris-i Radavi who, be- 
tween 1941 and 1969 edited all the poetical works of Sanai, also dealt 
repeatedly with biographical matters, notably in the introductions to the 
second edition of the Divan (1341/1962) and to the Matnavīhā-i Hakim 
Sanat (1348/1969). The documentation is considerably enlarged, not 
only with regard to Sanā'ī himself but also to the persons who are men- 
tioned in his poems. Although Mudarris-i Radavi made no attempt to 
draw a consistent picture on the basis of the material, he criticized the 
traditional view on a number of points. Of special importance is his 
introduction of a periodization which clarifies the confusing reports about 
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the poet's travels occurring in the traditional biographies. The turn to 
Sufism is no longer regarded as a dramatic event but as the result of a 
gradual development which came about during the first years of his stay 
in Khurasan. 

Valuable additions to our documentation were also made by Nadir 
Ahmad in the copious notes (ta‘liqat va havāšī) to his edition of Sana?i's 
letters, Makātīb-i Sana? (1962). The lengthy introduction to the edition of 
the Divan by Mazahir-i Musaffa (1336/1957) is mainly of interest for its 
detailed analysis of the lyrical poems. It also contains, however, some 
biographical notices from tadkiras which are not accessible in printed 
editions.? 

In 1965 Ahmed Ateş wrote the article on Sana? for the Jslém An- 
stklopedist.* An extended version of the biographical section was published 
posthumously under the heading ‘‘The problems of Sana?t's biography" 
(1968).* Concentrating on a few crucial points and using passages from 
the poems as his main sources, Ates tried to go beyond the treatment of 
isolated details and to arrive at a comprehensive interpretation. He noted 
that, contrary to the accepted view, Sana?i never abandoned panegyrical 
poetry completely. Throughout his life a discrepancy existed between 
religious aspirations on the one hand, and the necessity of a livelihood, 
which he only could find by means of his panegyrics, on the other. 
Although he felt himself most at home among the Islamic clergy, he con- 
tinued to solicit the position of a poet at the Ghaznavid court. Frustration 
of this ambition might have been the cause of his bent for mysticism. The 
contradition between religious and secular elements in his work is also 
explained as a symptom of mental instability for which Ates believed to 
have found evidence in one of the poems.? 

The observation from which Ates started to construct this theory is 
undoubtedly correct. It is indeed impossible to make a clear-cut division 
into a secular phase in Sana?i's career with panegyrical poetry, and a 
religious phase with non-panegyrical poetry. It is equally true that the 
question of his ‘conversion’ to the life of an ascetic needs to be re- 
examined accordingly. A solution to this problem was sought in a wrong 
direction, however. The psychological inferences are not only highly 
speculative, they are also based on a questionable interpretation of the 
evidence adduced to support them. Apart from that, it should be con- 
sidered that this is really a matter of conflicting genres, not of accidental 
and strictly individual circumstances. The proper question to be 
answered, therefore, is how the admixture of seemingly contradictory 
elements in Sana?i's works can be explained in reference to the general 
condition of the literary craft of his age. The findings will probably tell us 
little about the poet's ambitions or about his mental health, but they may 
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help us to understand more of the changes which, during this period, 
took place in the lives of Persian poets as well as in their poetry. 

In the following paragraphs, the life of Sana? will be described from 
this point of view. Using the available data, established as far as possible 
on the basis of an examination of manuscript sources of his works, we will 
trace the course of his career in order to discover the actual circumstances 
. of his artistic life at each stage and to seek sure holds for a continuous 
thread outlining its proper development. We hope that this description 
will be read not merely as the biography of an individual poet but also as 
a case study of a poetical career during an important period in the history 
of Persian literature. 

Sana’i’s poetry has much to offer to a biographer. In many poems his 
dealings with patrons are reflected or even recorded in a direct way. 
References of this kind occur especially in those passages which, accord- 
ing to the conventions governing the structure of panegyrics, allowed for 
the expression of matters of personal concern to the poet.* Sana" 
frequently availed himself of this opportunity and sometimes elaborated 
on it so that it became the dominating theme of an entire poem. A few of 
such topical poems mark important moments of his career. 

This material is not equally divided over the successive periods. There 
is a distinct preponderance of biographically relevant poems among the 
early works which are predominantly secular panegyrics. Evidently, the 
emphasis in the later works is on poems without such references but they 
never disappear altogether and still played a conspicuous role in the 
Hadīga, his final work. 

The fact that the passages concerned are indeed autobiographical 
statements should not make one forget that they are, at the same time, 
poetic texts. To avoid the pitfalls of biographical fallacy, the proper 
nature of this mode of expression should constantly be taken into 
account. Occasionally this reduces the usefulness of the references as it 
turns out to be impossible to establish the truth hidden by a mask of con- 
cettt and rhetorical devices. There is, however, no alternative: without the 
help of these data the historical biography of Sana?i could not be written 
at all. 


CHAPTER THREE 


PERSONALIA 


1. Names, pen names and epithets 


The essential parts of the poet’s full name can be regarded as well- 
established. On a number of occasions he calls himself *Majdüd', and a 
few contemporaries have also used this first name.! The name of his 
father was ‘Adam’ according to the Kar-nama-i Balxī.? It is further evident 
from many poems that 'Sana?i!' was commonly used by him as a pen 
name. 

Confirmation of each of these forms can be found on the title pages and 
in the colophons of manuscripts containing his works and in biographical 
sources. These data are not, however, always concordant; a number of 
variants affecting almost every part of the full name can be collected even 
from the earliest sources. Most of them need not be discussed here as they 
are obviously corruptions of the correct forms; others can be dismissed as 
being the result of a confusion with other names.? Only a few remain to 
be examined more closely, either because they have been regarded as 
serious alternatives by other biographers of Sanā'ī, or because they 
appear to have been current for some time in the tradition concerning his 
life and work. 

Some modern writers have considered the name ‘Hasan’ to be a possi- 
ble alternative to Majdüd as it seems to have been used twice by Sanat in 
his poems. In order to explain the occurrence of two different first-names 
for one person, Furüzanfar has suggested that the name of Majdud was 
really only an honorific by which the poet was addressed so often that it 
eventually replaced the original first-name of Hasan. 

This explanation is not borne out by an examination of the facts. First 
of all, the name of Majdüd was actually used by one of the princes of the 
Ghaznavid House as a first-name.? Secondly, the dating of the poems in 
which the name of Hasan is supposed to have been used by Sanā”ī, con- 
tradicts the solution suggested by Furūzānfar. One of them is a poem 
written in honour of Sultan Bahram-8ah of Ghazna which means that it 
belongs to the later years of Sana?r's life. 

Finally, the evidence for the name of Hasan itself appears to be ques- 
tionable. In the poem for Bahrām-šāh, the line referred to is to be found 
in the prologue, an unlikely place for the use of a personal name and 
especially a pen name. The prologue contains a description of the reflec- 
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tion of eternal Beauty both in a vernal meadow and in the figures of the 
beloved and his worshipping lover. The repeated mention of the common 
adjective hasan (‘beautiful’) is in accordance with this theme. It is quite 
possible, therefore, to read this line without interpreting the word at any 
place as a proper name. 

The second poem involved was written for a patron of a lesser rank, a 
certain Xvaja As‘ad. Although it is much longer than the former, there 
are striking similarities between the two poems: the metre, the rhyme and 
the theme chosen for the prologue are the same. The word Aasan has, in 
the latter, been used in two different places. The first of these, a line 
opening the panegyrical section, is almost identical to the line occurring 
in the poem addressed to Sultan Bahrām-šāh. In the second line, placed 
towards the end of the poem, the word should be taken as a proper 
name.” The poet calls himself banda Hasan ( Hasan, your slave’). This, 
however, is not a name of Sana?i, but the pen name of a younger contem- 
porary of his, Hasan-i Gaznavi Ašraf, which can be attested to by a 
number of poems in the latter's Divan.? The second poem must have been 
written in imitation of Sana?i’s poem which provided an appropriate 
model for a poet by the name of Hasan through the remarkable use made 
of the homonymous adjective in one of its lines. 

On the title-pages of some of the oldest manuscripts of the works of 
Sana the kunya 'Abü'l-Majd' is placed before the first-name.? A 
passage occurring in the printed text of the matnavi Hadiqat al-haqiqa con- 
tains a reference to this kunya. It is connected to the name of Majdūd, 
but in a way which is rather unclear. The implication seems to be that he 
received the kunya by way of an honorific after having acquired the 
reputation of a spiritual healer. These lines are missing in the earliest 
dated copies of the poem; their authenticity is, therefore, uncertain. They 
must, however, have been added to the text at an early date as their 
presence in a copy made in the first half of the 7th/13th century shows.!? 
We have no means of deciding whether this kunya was already added to 
Sana’i’s name during his lifetime or only after his death. 

Occasionally, the /agab ‘Majd ad-Din’ is mentioned as well. No earlier 
evidence is available for this than "Aufī's Lubab al-albāb where it replaces 
both the kunya and the first name of the poet. This laqab was probably 
not a part of the original full name. 

It is generally accepted that 'Sana?i' was a nom de plume of the poet’s, 
both as far as its origin and its usage are concerned. On a title page 
dating from the 6th/12th century, which has been preserved as a part of 
the MS MiF, this name is referred to as a laqab (al-mulaqqab 
bi's-Sanā'ī). This is the current designation of the pen name, as well as of 
other kinds of nicknames, during that period. Persian pen names may 
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have been derived in various ways. Some are originally nisbas indicating 
the geographical provenance of the poet; others refer to trades. Quite 
common are the pen names which have been based on one of the names 
of a patron. There are also poets who simply use their own first names in 
their poems. In a number of cases, however, no external point of 
reference can be detected in a pen name other than a common noun 
having a lofty or in some sense, ‘poetical’ meaning.!! 

The pen name of Sanà?i has been connected with a noun of the last- 
mentioned nature by Farid ad-Din ‘Attar: 


Though the sun revolves as a heavenly body, 
In splendour (sana?) he is akin to Sana’1.!2 


Actually, the poet himself frequently makes puns upon the same word, 
but as he does so in various other ways as well,'3 this is no proof for the 
original derivation of the pen name. There is, on the other hand, no ob- 
vious clue to a geographical origin though the derivation from the name 
of a patron cannot be ruled out entirely. Mastūd III, the Ghaznavid ruler 
of Sana?r's early years had, in addition to the well-known "Alā? ad- 
Daula' a number of other laqabs among which one occasionally finds 
‘Sana? al-Milla’ (‘Splendour of the Community’). The occurrence of this 
laqab on coins struck during his reign proves that 1t was indeed in official 
usemi 

Unfortunately, there are no other data available to confirm that Sanā'ī 
actually derived his pen name from this laqab. Although Sultan Mastūd 
III is mentioned in several of his poems, no reference at all to this par- 
ticular laqab is to be found. Furthermore, it is almost certain that Sana?i 
was never very close to the court of this Sultan during the first period of 
his career. If there were any original connection between the laqab of the 
Sultan and the poet's pen name, the evidence pointing to it appears to 
have disappeared completely. 

A second, but less frequently used pen name of the poet is his first 
name Majdüd, which is in one instance combined with the other pen 
name into 'Majdūd-i Sanā'ī'. The known examples from the Divan of 
Sanā'ī provide no satisfactory answer to the question as to why one form 
has been used instead of the other. The first name appears in poems from 
various periods of Sanà?i's career so that there is no basis for the assump- 
tion that there is a chronological division in the use of the two forms.!? 
Technically, no difference exists between the use of a first name or of any 
other name as a rhetorical device in a poem. 

From a very early date, a number of epithets are attached to Sanā?ī's 
name in manuscripts and other sources. Most of them are no more than 
panegyrical descriptions of his person which may vary from one source to 
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another.! But two epithets deserve to be mentioned here because they 
appear on these lists almost without exception. 

a. Hakim, ‘the Sage’, has in the course of time become a substitute for 
the poet's name in the same way as we find similar honorifics used with 
reference to other great Persian poets (e.g.: Maulana for Jalal al-Din 
Rumi, Saix for SaSdi, Xvāja for Hafiz and Mulla for Jami). The same 
epithet has, however, also been given to other poets of the early period. It 
qualifies them as poets of wisdom (hikmat), a concept in which moralism 
based on rather vague religious principles is combined with ideas derived 
from philosophy and the natural sciences of the Islamic Middle Ages. 
Although Sanā'ī's works usually reveal a more specifically religious con- 
cern, the concept of hikmat is undoubtedly reflected in certain elements. 
In some places, he actually refers to his particular kind of poetry as a 
**poetry of wisdom’’. 

b. Xatam as-SuSara’, ‘Seal of the Poets’, carries a much stronger 
religious connotation as it is an obvious allusion to the well-known 
honorific xātam al-anbiya?, which emphasizes the special role of Muham- 
mad as the last prophet sent to mankind. The frequent mention of the 
former epithet from the oldest sources onwards implies that it means 
something more than merely a canonization of his literary genius. Its use 
corresponds to the equally old view on Sanā'ī's career as a development 
away from the common practice of poetry of his age and towards a total 
commitment to religion. 


2. Chronology and periods of Sanā'ī's life 


A. The year of Sana?i's death. An inquiry into the chronology of the 
poet's life can best begin at the end. The many discussions by modern 
scholars on this matter have converged on the problem of the exact dating 
of his death.'” Again and again, the available evidence has appeared to 
be inadequate to provide a conclusion that could be regarded as final. 
One of the reasons for the continuing disagreement has been the 
philological condition of the materials used in evidence for one claim or 
the other. In many cases, they represented a later phase of the tradition 
which was very much in need of a careful revision before it could be of 
any value. 

The biographical sources contain a great number of different datings 
for this event. Sometimes the chronologies implied by these dates are 
incompatible with other undisputable facts. The earliest sources, in 
particular, show uncertainty about the period in which his life should be 
situated. As has been noted already, the Tarix-i guzida gave two different 
datings which cannot be harmonized. According to the Mujmal-i Fasīhī, 
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the entire span of his lifetime fell within the 5th century A.H.'8 No other 
source before the end of the 9th/15th century provides us with specific 
datings. 

The tendency to give too early a dating can also be noticed in the story 
about Sana?r's sudden conversion from the life of a court poet to that of a 
mystic. We have seen that this anachronism is to be regarded as 
characteristic of the origin of the story and as concordant with the 
predominantly hagiographic interest of the early biographers. 

The following table contains, in chronological order, the various dates 
assigned to the death of Sana’i in the later sources: !? 


**some years after 500/1106-7'*: Sullam as-samavat. 

520/1126-7: Tadkira-i Husaini. 

525/1130-1: Nafahat al-uns, Raudat al-jannat (by Zamjī), Mayālis al-‘ussaq, 
Xulasat al-as‘ar (also 536, 545), Majalis al-mw^minin, Haft 
iglim, Gulsan-i Ibrahimi, Safinat al-auliya?, Kasf az-zunun, Mux- 
bir al-vasilin (also 535).?° 

527/1132-3: Habib as-styar (also 537). 

529/1134-5: jung-1 vagītāt va vafayat.?! 

535/1140-1: Muxbir al-vasilin (also 525). 

536/1141-2: Xulāsat al-as‘ar?? (also 525, 545). 

537/1142-3: Habib as-siyar (also 527). 

545/1150-1: Xulāsat al-as‘ar (also 525, 536), Ataskada, Riyad al-arifin. 

555/1160-1: Raudat al-jannat (by al-Xvānsārī). 

576/1180-1: Tadkirat as-suSara’?, Tagvīm at-tavarix. 

590/1193-4: Majma“ al-fusahā”. 


'The essential uncertainty of the tradition, as far as this point is con- 
cerned, is illustrated by the wide range of these years as well as by the 
wavering of some sources between more than one date. 

There can be no doubt that Sanā”ī was alive when, in 512/1118, 
Bahrām-šāh ascended the throne of Ghazna. We know also that on the 
order of the same Sultan, who ruled probably till 547/1152,? a 
posthumous version of Sanā'ī's last work was made. It is, therefore, 
certain that only a date falling within Bahram-Sah’s reign can be correct. 
This eliminates the years before 520 and after 545 on our table. 

The year 520 is not mentioned before the last century in a collection of 
hagiographies which, as far as Sanai is concerned, contains another 
totally unhistorical fact. The chance that it could represent a genuine 
tradition on this dating is negligible. 

At the other extreme, the year 545 should be considered more serious- 
ly. The Xulasat al-as‘ar mentions it as a third possibility on the basis of 
“other” sources which are not specified. The two younger sources 
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recording this date probably only copied the first one. Several modern 
scholars have opted for this date as the most likely one.?* Mudarris-i 
Radavi accepted it only as second-best after the year 535.”° An important 
argument in favour of the year 545 has been the observation, first made 
by J. Stephenson, that the precise dating of Sanā”ī's death given in an ap- 
pendix to the introduction to the Hadiqa, namely '*yak$amba (Sunday) 
11th Šafbān 525”, cannot be correct because that particular day was 
actually a panjsamba (Thursday). If the year date were replaced by 545, 
however, the dating would be quite acceptable.** 

Apart from the fact that there is no evidence to be found in the 
manuscripts to support this conjecture, the year 545 is in itself very 
unlikely. It marks almost certainly the end of the long period of peace in 
the Ghaznavid Empire under the rule of Bahrām-šāh. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that this Sultan would have found the leisure to pay attention to 
the literary inheritance of a deceased poet in the years following the first 
onslaught upon Ghazna by the Ghurids. The editor of the posthumous 
version of Sana?i's poem makes no reference to the adversity of the times 
which he undoubtedly would have done if his work had been completed 
under such dramatic circumstances. 

Of the remaining six dates, ranging from 525 to 537, the first- 
mentioned stands out as the most favoured date of the biographers. As 
the influence of the Nafahat al-uns on the other sources is in most cases 
evident, this fact does not in itself give much weight to it. More signifi- 
cant is the remark made by Jami concerning the provenance of this piece 
of information: he states that it has been derived from the poet's own 
words (€unanki xYad ba-nazm āvurda). 

In the manuscripts of Sana?r's works there are in fact two places where 
the year 525 is mentioned: 

(a) An epilogue of about 65 distichs added to the end of the Hadiga in 
the same metre as the poem itself. It was originally meant to dedicate a 
manuscript of the poem to a scholar in Baghdad who was a native of 
Ghazna. It is supposed to have been written by Sanā'ī and there is no 
compelling reason to reject this. The epilogue is concluded by a colophon 
comprising a dating in months as well as in years. From a comparison of 
the oldest manuscripts, it appears that there are two variants which can- 
not be eliminated by a recensio like the variants of later manuscripts which 
evidently came into being through a contamination of the two older 
variants. The philological evidence suggests that these variants belong to 
two different versions of the poem, only the earliest of which, containing 
this year date, can be ascribed to Sana?i. 

(b) An appendix giving precise information concerning Sanā'ī's 
death. In this case, the confusion in the manuscripts is even greater than 
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in the case of the introduction. The appendix has been related to the 
preceding introduction of the Hadiga. But the oldest version known to us 
so far shows that originally it must have been a quite independent notice. 
This, as well as the fact that the particulars mentioned can in no way 
have been derived from elements in the works of the poet himself, make it 
a trustworthy document and a firm support for the dating it contains. 

As far as the other dates on the table are concerned, a confirmation of 
the year 529 seems to be given in the undated Kabul MS, to which Xalili 
has assigned a very early date. The dating of Sanā'ī's death is, in this 
manuscript, inserted into the introduction of the Hadiga. Apparently the 
contents of the appendix, including the dating, have been used in the 
adaptation of the authentic introduction to this version which is in fact 
nothing but a pseudepigraphic forgery. It has, therefore, no indepen- 
dent value to this discussion.?” 

Taking into account that the dates 527 and 537, which in the Habib as- 
Styar are not mentioned in connection with the dating of the completion of 
the Zadiqa,?? as well as the date 535 are variants of the colophon of the 
epilogue, we can only conclude that the date of the appendix, namely: 
lith Saban 525, or 9th July 1131, is most likely the correct date of 
Sana’i’s death. It is the only one among those given in the biographic 
sources which can be related to a reliable tradition. The problem of the 
incongruity of the day of the week mentioned and the day of the month 
may have no other explanation than a misreading of a carelessly written 
entry in one of the earliest manuscripts of the Hadiga; this may very well 
have been the appendix in its original form.?? 


B. The year of Sana?i's birth. There is only one date to be found in the 
biographical sources for the birth of the poet: the chronicle Mujmal-1 
Fasihi has recorded it under the year 437/1045-6. It has been copied from 
this source by much later writers. 

If 525 is accepted as the year of his death, this is not impossible as a 
date for his birth. But it is to be remembered that in the Mujmal-1 Fasihi 
this particular date is connected with a dating of his death before the end 
of the 5th century A.H. which, as we have seen, is historically impossi- 
ble. Mudarris-i Radavi has tried to make it more acceptable by means of 
the conjecture that 437 is a corruption of the correct date 473.?? Availing 
himself of a statement in the Mir°at al-xaya?! that Sana?i reached the age 
of 62, he further argues that the most likely year of his death must be 535. 
But this is actually based on a circular argument, because the latter 
source has derived this statement directly from the datings given in the 
Mujmal-i Fasīhī. We have no other choice that to resign ourselves to the 
fact that the exact date of Sanā'ī's birth has never been recorded. 
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Another attempt to fill this lacuna has been made by Abū Yūsuf-i 
Šīrāzī. He arrived at the year 464 by subtracting 60 years from 524, the 
year when Sana was known to have been working on the Hadiqa accord- 
ing to the colophon of the epilogue. The age of the poet at that time was 
found in the following distich: 


I have given my life completely to the winds, 
From sixty « years? (zi-Sast) a hundred injustices befell me. 


(Had. MR, 720, 12)" 


The basis of this computation is, however, not very solid either. Firstly, 
the distich quoted in evidence is lacking in the oldest dated copy, MS BV, 
although the passage in which it occurs in the edition is present there (fol. 
85a, 1 ff.). In other ancient copies, it does occur but appears not to have 
found a fixed place in the context yet. Secondly, the passage, being a 
complaint of old age, actually contains another distich with an indication 
of the poet’s age. This time, he talks of having reached the age of 40 
(Had.MR, 719, 17 = MS BV, fol. 85a, 9). If one had to choose between 
the two conflicting statements, the philological evidence is certainly in 
favour of the latter. 


C. A topos of age. In references to the age of the writer which can be 
found not only in the works of Sana?i but also in those of other Persian 
poets, the outlines of a topos of age should be recognized. Two clear 
examples of the use of this topos are known from the poetry of two earlier 
religious poets. An analysis of the manner in which they handled these 
autobiographical elements will help us to understand the part played by 
similar references in the poems of Sana?i. This will also enable us to asses 
their value to the study of his biography. 

Among the remnants of the poetry of Kisa7i (fl.4th/10th century), an 
apparently complete poem of thirteen distichs has been preserved which, 
as far as its form is concerned, resembles a classical Persian ģazal.3 Its 
subject-matter, however, is not an erotic theme but a complaint of old 
age. The poem begins with a precise dating of the birth of the poet: 


The year had come to three hundred and forty-one, 

It was a Wednesday, tnree days still remaining of Savval, 
When I came into this world: to say what? to do what? 
To make merry in luxury and riches! 


In this manner, the key is given to reflections on the shortness of life, the 
approach of old age and the time wasted on worthless pursuits. Kisā?ī 
means by this in particular the squandering of his talents on profane 
poetry which will only remain as ‘‘tales for children" (afsāna-i atfal). 
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These regrets were called up by the awareness of death which waylays the 
poet day and night, and which he fears just as naughty children fear the 
horsewhip. The moment that this awareness brings him to his senses, is 


specified as the age of fifty: 


Oh, Kisa7i, «the age of> fifty (panjah) reaches out its hand 
(panja) to you; 
The blows of its paw and claws have clipped your wings 


In spite of its detail, the chronological indications are not inserted for 
their own sake. As an example of the poet’s personal experience, the 
poem imparts an admonition to an audience. The autobiographical 
elements have only been inserted to intensify it by giving it a personal 
touch. The more detailed they are, the more convincing they are suppos- 
ed to be. The apostrophe to the poet himself in the final distich—in the 
days of Kisā”ī not yet an obligatory device as in the classical gazal— 
serves a similar purpose.?* 

Nāsir-i Xusrau, a philosopher and propagandist of the Ismāfīlī cause 
as well as a poet, regarded Kisa?i as a predecessor whose fame, based in 
particular on the religious nature of many of the latter's poems, was a 
challenge to his own talent.*> It is possible, therefore, that he imitated 
Kisa?i when he introduced a speciment of the same topos in one of his 
own poems. But this time, it has become a part of a larger and more com- 
plex composition. In a qasida, counting 128 distichs,?? elements from 
Nasir’s life-story—his conversion to Isma‘ilism, his pilgrimage to the 
Holy Cities and to Egypt, and his allegiance to the Fatimid Imam—are 
brought together in an allegory of his spiritual development. At the 
beginning of the poem, a warning is addressed to the well instructed 
reader who knows the world but is yet slumbering in the sleep of 
negligence (gaflat), although he has already reached the age of forty: 


Awake from your sweet dreams, you who have slept for 
forty years, 
Look: not one of your friends has remained here. (b. 10) 


At this stage of life, it is about time to set out on the pursuit of the object 
which God has assigned to man as distinct from the dumb animals. ‘The 
object itself is defined as ‘Truth’ (haqq), or rather ‘Reality’ as it can be 
known only through gnostic insight. Also in this poem, the admonition is 
given force by the example drawn from the poet's own life. The outlines 
of the historical journey which Nasir-i Xusrau described in his Safar- 
nàma,? can be recognized in the narrative of a long and exhaustive 
journey through countries of an allegoric world. This section of the 
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qasida opens with the distich which seems to imitate the beginning of 
Kisa?r's short poem: 


Three hundred and ninety-four years had passed since the Flight, 
When my mother placed me in the Centre of Dust. (b. 27) 


In the following lines, the early half of the poet's life is presented as an 
evolution through the kingdoms of nature, from the mineral stage up to 
the level of human existence. Only when he has reached middle age does 
the awareness of his destination waken in his soul: 


In the Dome of Heaven forty-two years had passed over me, 
When the Reasonable Soul began to seek wisdom for me. (b. 31) 


It appears from these two examples that the use of autobiographical 
elements in poetry may very well serve purposes quite different to a mere 
statement of facts about the poet's own life. They are items of an 
argumentation with a distinct homiletic intention. The theme to which 
they are subordinated is that of man's spiritual development towards his 
eternal destiny during his stay in this world. The concept of a cycle of life, 
going from birth to death, is closely connected with this theme.?? It is also 
fundamental to the didacticism of Persian religious poetry. The religious 
poet aims at rousing his audience from its existential slumber by any 
avallable means. Apart from its beginning and its end, the most impor- 
tant phase of this cycle of life is that of middle age, when the first signs of 
physical decay should be heeded as a warning that time is running out. 
One should at that moment become aware of one's destination and 
prepare oneself for the goal which is in fact nothing more than a return to 
the starting-point of life in this world. The use of personal facts to impart 
this admonition more effectively is characteristic of poetry which is 
homiletic in nature. Most of Sana?t's poems belong to this category as do 
those of Kisā”ī and Nāsir-i Xusrau.?? 

Are these references for that reason useless as evidence to the establish- 
ment of biographical facts? This conclusion need not be drawn from the 
preceding analysis of their function in homiletic poems. It should be kept 
in mind that the effectiveness of the use of this topos in support of an 
admonitory theme actually requires that the autobiographical facts 
mentioned by the poet should appear convincing to the contemporary 
audience which is still able to verify them. We may, therefore, rely on 
there having been an accordance between the facts recorded in the poems 
and reality, at least in a general sense. 


D. The topos of age used by Sana?i. The conclusions derived from the 
preceding excursion can be applied to references to age in the works of 
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Sanā'ī in the search for possible data for a chronology of his life and his 
literary career. 

a. "A quest of thirty-three years". The allegory of the spiritual 
Journey towards human perfection has been treated by Sanā'ī on an even 
wider scale than in Nāsir-i Xusrau's qasida in the matnavi Sair al-‘ibad 
ila 'l-ma*ad (‘The Journey of the Faithful to the Place of Return’), The 
poem is constructed as a panegyric of a prominent judge and preacher in 
the Khurasanian town of Sarakhs. In the strictly panegyrical part, the 
patron is praised as superior even to ‘Utarid (Mercury), the planet 
governing the rhetorical arts: the latter would be seized by a stammer if 
confronted with the eloquence of this patron. The distichs immediately 
following this hyperbole contain an indication of the poet's age: 


Oh you who through the hierarchy of speech (maratib-i dam) 
Have passed beyond the veil between ephemeral and eternal being; 
Searching you with the inner eye (dida-i hal) 

In the Elements and in the Heavens for thirty-three years 

I have torn the veil of them both, 


But did not find you in either place. 
(MS BV, fol. 202b. 11-3; MR Matn., bb. 761-3) 


Starting from his praise of the patron's qualities as a preacher, Sana?i 
enlarges the scope of his panegyric so that it includes the stage of human 
perfection by the former in general. If he is able to surpass Mercury in his 
special field, he has proved his ability to go beyond the limits set a tem- 
poral being by the astral powers. This means that his perfection is not 
restricted to one skill only but includes his entire being. In this way, 
reference is made to the allegory preceding this panegyric at the end of 
which Sana?i has described his meeting with the patron as the perception 
of a shining figure at the very head of a hierarchy of human beings. 

The encounter with this model of human perfection is represented as 
the attainment of the object of a long quest. This event has the 
significance of a turning point in the course of his life. In this respect, it is 
comparable to the ages mentioned by Kisā”ī and Nasir-i Xusrau. 
Although the fifty years of the first poet and the forty-two years of the sec- 
ond differ considerably from the age named by Sana'i, they all fall within 
the range of middle age, the phase of life in which man should become 
aware of the goal to be reached.*? 

b. “Thirty years of negligence’. Towards the end of the Hadīga, there 
is a long section where Sana?i among other matters of personal concern, 
deals with the qualities of the poem in the true fashion of a literary boast: 

One line of my poetry is to an unfortunate one (bad-hal) 


Not less than twenty treasure-houses. 
Although, through negligence, for thirty years 
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My imagination has blackened my book, s 
These words have demanded from the Writer of Left and Right 


Apologies for three hundred thousand years. 
(Had.MR, 715,:17—9; MS BV, fol. 166a, 14-166b, 1) 


As these lines must have been written down several years after the Sair al- 
“bad was completed, they cannot be accepted as a reference to the age of 
the poet. The context allows us to understand it as an indication of the 
length of his previous career until the moment that he answered his true 
calling as a religious poet by writing this poem. Like Kisa?i before him, 
he regards that period as time wasted. 

c. ‘‘Dawn at forty". In a preceding paragraph mention has been 
made of another passage from the Hadiqa which, in the printed text as 
well as in many manuscripts, contains two different indications of age.*! 
The line giving the greatest age was shown to be doubtful on philological 
grounds. The second indication is to be found in a distich belonging to a 
short passage which describes, as well as interpreting, the visible signs of 
approaching old age: 


The milk I drank, once upon a time, for one year, has shown its effect 
After forty years around my cheeks and on my head. 
The night of my youth has reached its turning point, 
The daybreak of old age has already dawned upon me in Time. 
We show ourselves thus so that, through this juggling, 
We may accept this dawn at midnight. 
Our hair and our heart became like milk and like pitch 
Through these two birds—one black, one white—of Time. 
(MS BV, fol. 85a, 9-12; cf. Had. MR, 719, 17.19; 720, 1-2)*? 


In the early manuscripts, this passage is contained in the didactic part 
of the poem. At the time of a later re-arrangement of the text of the Hadi- 
ga, it was transferred to one of the concluding sections dealing mainly 
with matters of personal concern to Sana?i. Undoubtedly, the apparently 
autobiographical contents provided a motive for this change in the 
original order. 

Initially, this reference to the age of the poet was just another instance 
of the topos of age. By way of an ingenious ‘poetic causality’ (husn-i 
ta‘lil) the greying hair is related to the whiteness of the milk fed to the in- 
fant at the beginning of life. The contrast between black and white in the 
outward appearance of the ageing man lends itself to a number of sym- 
bolic applications: the blackness (in a moral sense) of the heart against 
the whiteness of the grey hair; the sequence of night and day in the 
restless flow of time; and, most remarkable of all, the almost Manichaean 
idea that life in this world is a night-time while the signs of old-age are a 
portent of a dawn bringing deliverance from earthly existence. 
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The primary function of this reference to age as well as its original 
place in the Hadiga, makes it more difficult to take it as an indication of 
the real age of Sanai than in the preceding cases. The figure of forty, 
which was also used by Nasir-i Xusrau, is certainly an ideal figure stand- 
ing for the very heart of middle-age. It should be noted, however, that 
Sana’i speaks in the first person singular as long as he presents this per- 
sonal example. Immediately afterwards he starts to apply this to man’s 
condition in general and changes into the first person plural. As the 
preceding specimens of this topos have shown us, the veracity of the 
autobiographical facts mentioned by the poets is an important part of its 
effectiveness. For that reason, it is not illogical to assume that in this 
instance also Sana’i has mentioned, if only approximately, the actual age 
he had reached at the time of writing. 

d. *‘Forty years of contentment’’. This last indication of age was not 
given by the poet himself but by the editor of the posthumous version of 
the Hadiqa. In his introduction he relates how Sana'i rejected an invita- 
tion by Sultan Bahram-Sah to become attached to the royal court in the 
following words: 

"For the past forty years contentment has been my daily food and 
poverty my trade’’ (Had.MR, 13). 

In one of his discussions on the dating of Sana?i's death, Mudarris-i 
Radavi has interpreted this figure as referring to the time gone by from 
the moment of the poet's conversion to the way of life of an ascetic, an 
event in his career to which the traditional biographers have given par- 
ticular weight and which would also be an argument in favour of a com- 
paratively late date for his death. Our earlier findings do not allow these 
conclusions. Firstly, the probability of 525 as the correct date of the latter 
event could be shown to be much greater than Mudarris-i Radavi sup- 
posed. Secondly, the famous story about Sanā'ī's conversion cannot be 
accepted as evidence for an event that took place at a specific moment in 
his life. Thirdly, the introduction is not an independent source. There are 
several pieces of information concerning the last phase of Sanā”ī's life 
which the editor relates from Sana’i’s own words in the text of the 
poem.*? It is very likely that his mention of the age of ‘forty years’ is 
nothing but an echo of the ‘dawn at forty’-passage in the Hadīga which we 
have just examined. 


E. The chronology of Sanā”ī's life. The data discussed in the preceding 
paragraphs can be summarized in the following chronology of Sana?i's 


life: 
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I. First Period: early years in Ghazna. 

480-484 Birth of Sana", given that he reached the age of forty 
somewhere between 520 and 524. 

490-494 Beginning of his career as a professional poet, given that he 
completed the Hadiga thirty years later. 

500-508 Sanā'ī leaves Ghazna and continues his career in Khurasan. 


From some poems that were certainly written during this first period, 
additional chronological indications can be deduced in confirmation of 
these dates. In an elegy written by Muxtari, a contemporary of Sana", 
for an official of the Ghaznavid state, the last half-verse may be read as a 
chronogram concealing the date 494/1100-1. As Sana7i also wrote two 
poems on this man's death, this is a date ante quem for the beginning of his 
career, ** 

In a qasida by Sana’i himself, it is mentioned that this poem was writ- 
ten at the occasion of an Iranian New Year coinciding with the month of 
Rajab on the lunar calender. This can only mean that Sanat was still in 
Ghazna about the years 498-500/1105-1107 when Naurūz fell on a Rajab 
date.** From another poem it is known that he assembled the poems of 
Mastūd-i Sa‘d-i Salman into a divan after the latter had been released 
from the second period of his imprisonment and had come to Ghazna. 
This can be proved not to have happened before 503-5/1109-11.*6 

Finally, the end of the reign of Sultan Mas*üd III in 508/1115 provides 
a date ante quem for the departure of Sana?i from Ghazna. In the Kar- 
nama, which he wrote after he had left for Balkh, Mastūd is still mention- 
ed as the ruling monarch. 


II. Second Period: sojourn in Khurasan. 

Before or in 508 Arrival at Balkh and writing of the Kār-nāma.*” 

Some years later Sana?i is forced to leave Balkh and seeks refuge at 
Sarakhs. The circumstances of this event are related in a topical qasida 
(Div. MR?, No. 176). 

913-517 About the age of thirty-three, Sana?1 meets Saif ad-Din Abü'l- 
Mafaxir Muhammad-i Mansur, chief cadi and preacher at Sarakhs 
who becomes the most important patron during the second period. 
Sana?i dedicated to him the matnavi Sair al-“ibad ila’l-ma‘ad and other 
poems. He also visits Herat and perhaps Nishapur. He entertains 
contacts with prominent men of the Saljuq state among whom Abü'l- 
Qasim Darguzini. According to headings added in some manuscripts 
to a poem and to a letter, he would still have been at Sarakhs in 518. 


III. Third Period: later years at Ghazna. 
ca. 520 Return to Ghazna where he attracts the attention of Sultan 
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Bahrām-šāh. Although he rejects the offer of a close attachment to the 
court, he dedicates a first draft of the Faxri-nama ( = Hadiqat al-hagīga) as 
well as a few other poems to this Ghaznavid ruler. 

524-525 Sana?! completes another version of the Hadiqa and sends it to 
Burhan ad-Din Abü'l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Nasir al-Gaznavi, known as 
‘Biryangar’ who lives at Baghdad.*? 11th Šabān 525 ( = 9th July 1131) 
Death of Sana?i at Nau-abad, a suburb of Ghazna. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


FIRST PERIOD: A MINOR POET IN GHAZNA 


1. Ghazna during the early years 


The origin of Sanā'ī from Ghazna is not only indicated by the constant 
use of the nisba ‘al-Gaznavi’ together with his name from the oldest 
documents onwards; there are also statements by Sana?i himself, from 
the time of his stay in Khurasan, describing his condition as that of an 
exile from his homeland.! 

In the early days of his life, the Ghaznavid Empire had lost much of its 
former splendour. All the territories in Central Asia and present-day Iran 
formerly controlled by Mahmid, had fallen into the hands of the Saljugs 
long before. 

After the years of confusion following upon the disastrous defeat of the 
Ghaznavid armies at Dandangān (431/1040), the internal situation, and 
in particular the continuation of the dynasty, had been assured 
by Farrux-zad (444-51/1053-9) and by his successor Ibrahim 
(451-92/1059-99). When the latter's son, Mas*ud III, came to the throne, 
the empire had become a stable and to all appearances prosperous state 
again within its reduced boundaries.? 

The change of conditions in the empire also had an effect on its cultural 
life. The great days of the early Ghaznavid court, graced by the presence 
of the best Persian poets and some of the greatest scholars of the age, 
were gone for ever. The loss of Khurasan with its rich cultural traditions 
had put Ghazna into a more isolated position than before. Compared to 
the cities of the more western Iranian lands, it had become a provincial 
town where creative scholarship had ceased to exist. A witness to this 
cultural decline is the extreme scarcity of prose works written at Ghazna 
in the later 5th/11th and early 6th/12th centuries. This contrasts sharply 
with the bloom of Islamic scholarship in the same period under the 
Saljugs. Not even the Indian campaigns of the Ghaznavids of these later 
years were recorded by contemporary historians. Almost all we know 
about them must be gathered from the imprecise references in the works 
of poets of the court who continued to celebrate the victories of their royal 
patrons.? Poetry was, in fact, the only branch of literary activity which 
was able to thrive in the later Ghaznavid period, although even poetry 
had to struggle to regain some of its earlier importance as we shall see in 
due course. 
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2. “Of noble origin” 


From passages in Sanā”ī's poems, modern biographers—notably, 
Mudarris-i Radavi* and Ahmed Ates?—have inferred that he was of 
noble origin. It is not clear, however, in which sense this should be 
interpreted. In a medieval society like that of Ghazna, there were many 
groups which for some reason or other could be regarded as an elite. On 
the one hand, one could point to those who held secular power, like the 
Turkish aristocracy of amirs and begs who were closest to the Ghaznavids 
themselves, and the Iranian bureaucrats who actually ran the state and 
also constituted a social elite. On the other hand, there were two groups 
enjoying great prestige on account of their religious status: the clergy, 
who included the masters of theology, the preachers and the magistrates 
of the Islamic courts, and the sayyids, the descendants of the House of the 
Prophet who were held in high esteem in Ghazna.° 

In no way can Sana’ be connected with any of these local elites. It is 
true that, for most of his career, he appears to have been on excellent 
terms with prominent members of the clergy. But the absence of the 
kunyas and lagabs pointing to the status of the higher clergy both in his 
own name and in that of his father makes it very unlikely that he belong- 
ed to this group himself.? Seeing his devotion to the People of the House 
of the Prophet, which is evident from his works as well as from relation- 
ships he entertained in various periods of his life,? we may be sure of find- 
ing references to noble descent of this kind, had he had any claim to it. 

The only direct evidence about his social background is contained in 
the few things he has recorded about his father in the Kar-nama. In this 
poem Sana’i has inserted a plea on behalf of his father Adam whom he 
apparently had left in straitened circumstances when he moved to the 
town of Balkh. The plea is addressed to one of the chief administrators of 
the Ghaznavid state, by name of Tiqat al-Mulk Tahir b. *Ali, a man 
who, like many other members of his class, took an interest in the 
patronage of poets. It is a remarkable piece of topical poetry, though 
more for the vista it opens on the conditions of the life of the poet and of 
his father than for the concrete information it contains. One interesting 
point is that the picture, almost a caricature, of a poor and ailing old man 
is contrasted with the claim of noble origin: 


I have a father springing from a noble race, 

From a great man whose name was Adam. 

For the-sake of your gracious munificence 

He is a father of the Law to each of your three children. 
More than a life-time he has spent in searching; 

Age has reversed the colour of his beard. 

His strength has all gone, trampled by toil. 
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His lust has all been weighed down under his burden. 
Four of his senses have lost their lustre and their use; 
The sense of taste has increased a thousand times. 
His splendour has sunk back into primordial eternity. 
The air of his trumpet has gone into his belly.? 
His feet have become tired of their work. 
The ailing head has been bridled. 
There is no refuge open to him but your gate. 
His only sin is having a beard. 
(MS BV, ff. 206b, 13-207a, 6; cf. MR Matn., bb. 94-101)!? 


In order to understand this appeal correctly, one must bear in mind that 
it is part of a conventional panegyric. It can be compared to the passages 
in many of Sana’i’s gasidas where he brings matters of personal concern 
to the attention of a patron. In the present case, Sana?i approaches this 
Ghaznavid statesman with a request of a particular nature. He appeals to 
the latter's role as a social protector. The old man, having been deprived 
of the support of his son, is in need of the help of some person of in- 
fluence. There is, it seems, a good reason for the choice of this particular 
man, because the poet's father had previously been in his service. The 
expression ‘‘father of the Law’’ must be taken as an allusion to the func- 
tion of a mu‘allim, a teacher of the basic principles of Islam. Elsewhere, 
the father is described as someone who is ‘‘familiar with the Koran’’. 
Apparently, he belonged to the lower ranks of the religious body, to those 
who knew enough to act as a preceptor to children, but little more. They 
can hardly be regarded as members of any of the elites of the society of 
those days. 

This leaves the question of what Sana?i may have meant when he 
ascribed a noble descent to his father. To find an answer, we have to con- 
sider both the form and the specific contents of his utterance. As to its 
form, we have already made a comparison with the normal practices of 
panegyrical poetry. Whenever a panegyrist comes to that part of his 
poem where he refers to his own interests instead of the qualities of his 
patron he commonly resorts to two seemingly opposed topoi of the 
panegyric: those of self-humiliation and of boasting.!! If they are examin- 
ed in the light of their relevance to the poet's position, it appears that they 
are complementary rather than contradictory. Within the framework of 
his praise to the patron, it is quite natural that he should begin by 
presenting himself as a humble and indigent person whose condition can 
only be improved by the grace of the protector. On the other hand, the 
poet has to stress the fact that he in his turn can be of great value to the 
patron and fully deserves to become the object of the latter's liberality. 
He must, therefore, cease to be modest when it comes to his professional 
abilities and change the display of humility for an unashamed boast of the 
talents he can put at the disposal of his patron. 
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In the plea on behalf of his father, Sana?i has made use of the same 
rhetorical devices. On the one hand, he elaborates the picture of a 
helpless old man almost to the point of ridicule. On the other hand, he 
has to produce arguments which balance the negative side by some claim 
of usefulness of this protégé to his protector. These arguments are found 
in the religiousness of the aged preceptor. Having a pious man like him 
around the house repays itself through the blessings his prayers bring 
upon the benefactor: 


In his prayer he is your debtor as well as your servant; 
Through him the threshold of your gate may praise itself. 
For you, in private and in public, 
He has one tongue and a thousand prayers. 
At the door of someone like you, eager for praise, 
It would be no bad thing to have such a wellwisher. 
(MS BV, fol. 207, 5-7; MR Matn., bb. 102-4) 


As his main argument for these personal quyalities Sanā'ī refers to the 
name of his father, Adam. The identity of his name with that of the first 
ancestor of mankind is used to point to the stage of human development 
reached by the latter. His physical being may have declined, spiritually 
he has just become mature. If the outer senses have deteriorated, the 
inner sense, according to the usage of Islamic mysticism designated as 
‘‘taste’’? (daug), has grown immensely. Through this spiritual growth, 
the old man has proved his nobility which is not of a social but of an 
existential nature. It is the aristocracy of man as the noblest of the created 
things which is meant in this passage as well as in other passages where 
Sanā”ī makes a reference to his ‘‘noble origin’’. This theme is closely 
related to that of the cycle of life which we have discussed earlier. Both 
themes are essential elements of the homiletic poetry of Sana’i.!? 


3. The education of a learned poet 


If Sana?i was indeed the son of a mufallim, it may be assumed that his 
father gave him the primary education received by any Muslim child of 
that day who had the chance of learning to read and write. Apart from 
this, no reliable information concerning his education has been handed 
down to us. 

In one of his poems Sana’i refers to the contemporary poet ‘Utman-i 
Muxtari as one of his ‘‘masters’’. The word ustād used in that passage 
merely denoted the latter's status in the hierarchy of the professional 
poets, not an educational relationship of any kind.'? 

In spite of the fact that there is no way of knowing where and with 
whom Sanà'i acquired his knowledge, his work undeniably shows that he 
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was well versed in most of the sciences and arts current in his time. His 
acquaintance with philosophy and the natural sciences is reflected in 
many poems, not only in the Hadiga though it is there most evident. The 
religious imprint of Sana?i's work manifests itself among other things in 
an extensive use of quotations and motifs derived from the Koran, the 
Traditions and religious lore in general, such as the lives of the Prophets 
and the acts and sayings of the great mystics of Islam. It is certain that he 
also had a fair knowledge of Arabic and Arabic poetry. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that Sana?i was regarded as a very learned 
man both by modern and ancient biographers.'* One should, however, 
be cautious with qualifications of this kind. They may very well lead to a 
misunderstanding of the proper nature of his poetry and, consequently, 
of his role as a man of letters. There can be no doubt that he was a poeta 
doctus, a poet who used learned allusions of almost every kind in his 
works. Moreover, even early in his career he numbered himself among 
the ‘‘poets of wisdom’’ (šutarā-i hukama) to whom poetry was much 
more than a way of earning a living.!? In this, he followed a trend in 
Persian poetry which became noticeable among the Ghaznavid poets of 
the later 5th/11th century and gained force during the next century. 

There is no reason to connect him with any of the branches of scholar- 
ship of his times, either sacred or profane. Not only because of the lack of 
data concerning a training in either of these, but also because none of his 
writings as we know them can be regarded as a scholarly work. The 
Hadīga, which was sometimes quite misleadingly styled ‘‘an encyclo- 
paedia of Sufism’’, is no exception to this: it is essentially a homiletic 
poem written to guide people, not to instruct them. 

In an almost contemporary source, we find a confirmation of this view 
of Sanā'ī, not as a scholar, but as an exceptionally well-informed ‘self- 
made’ man. The editor of the Hadiqa who worked shortly after the poet's 
death, makes a comparison in his introduction between Sana’i and the 
Prophet Muhammad who, according to an Islamic dogma, was ummi, 
which is taken to mean that he did not receive any formal education and 
could neither read nor write. Our poet has also, by the grace of God, 
become a learned and erudite man (*alimi va adibi) ‘‘without the rebuke 
of a teacher and an educator” (bī-gūšmāl-i mufallimī va mu?addibi).'6 

According to our chronology, Sanà?i must have started upon the career 
of a poet while he was still very young. This is not unlikely in an age 
when a poet was regarded more as a craftsman than as an individual ar- 
tist. Being a poet was first of all a common trade catering for the demands 
of the public in the capital of a medieval Islamic state like Ghazna. The 
public included not only the ruler and his entourage at the court. The 


patronage of poetry was spread among the members of the various social 
elites. 
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4. The society of Ghazna according to the Kar-nama 


Sanai has himself provided a panorama of the society of the Ghaz- 
navid capital as he knew it in his youth. It constitutes the main part of his 
Kār-nāma-1 Balxī.' Looking back from the city of Balkh, where he has just 
found a new patron of his art, he describes the various social groups of his 
home-town, praising or criticising a number of poeple who belong to 
these groups. Several of them had been his patrons during the period 
under discussion. As the poem is written in the contrasting styles of the 
panegyric and the satire, it does not give a very objective and straightfor- 
ward picture of the poet’s environment, but it is interesting enough on 
account of the information concerning the social contacts of Sana?i which 
it contains. 

In an address to the wind with which the poem opens, Sanà?i requests 
it to carry his words back to Ghazna as a message. Urging the wind to go 
there, he starts to describe the city as a place of supernatural beauty: 


If you wish to make a heavenly journey, 
The earth of Ghazna is worth more than a crown.!? 
Steer a course from Balkh to Ghaznin; 
It will show you the way to heavenly places. 
The earth of Ghaznin 1s the loftiest sphere; 
The (heavenly) Throne and Ghaznin, both are one in form. 
(MS BV, fol. 204a, 10-2; MR Matn., bb. 12-4) 


At the top of the social pyramid, the wind will see ‘‘the Nimbus of the 
House of Mahmud"' (daulat-i xandan-i Mahmüd) in the person of Sultan 
Mastūd III. Beyond him, the group of the royal princes becomes visible. 
Sana" praises them for their unanimity and abstention from any 
unlawful ambition. 

The description of the Ghaznavid House is followed by that of the 
Divan, the administrative offices of the state. Although Sana? only men- 
tions financial affairs and official correspondence,!? we may assume that 
the other branches of the official apparatus were still functioning as they 
were in the early Ghaznavid period.?? The choice made by the poet seems 
to be dictated by the pattern of his own social relations: among the 
officials he only names Tiqat al-Mulk Tahir b. "Alī who by family- 
tradition was attached to the correspondence office. As we have already 
seen, Sanā'ī was particularly interested in this official as a possible pro- 
tector for his father. 

The wind is then asked to proceed to the mazdan, the parade-ground of 
the Sultan's army. Here it will see the display of the Turkish gulams com- 
manded by the Aàjib-i buzurg, the ‘‘chief-chamberlain’’. Since the 
Samanid period, the duties of this dignitary had been transferred from 
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the royal household to the headquarters of the army where he acted as 
commander-in-chief.?! Sana?i praises the holder of the office at that time, 
as a man who was a scribe (dabir) and a soldier. 

This view of the secular rulers of Ghazna is completed by a glimpse at 
the xādimān, the eunuchs of the royal court. In their midst, a certain 
Savàb is pointed out as a man who had distinguished himself through his 
knowledge of the Koran: 

He who is carrying the Revelation like ‘Utman?? 


And he who interprets it like Haidar (i.e. Ali). 
(MS BV, fol. 208b, 14; MR Matn., b. 160) 


The true ‘‘pillars of the faith’’ (arkan-i din) are, of course, the 
theologians and jurists to whom the poet turns next. They are the judges 
and officials preachers (xatib) appointed by the Sultan to their posts as 
well as the private scholars who watch over the religious and moral life of 
the community as muftis and popular preachers (va‘iz). A central róle 
within this class is attributed to the two Haddadi’s, father and son, who 
were also important patrons of Sanā'ī's poetry. 

In contrast to the sophisticated clergy of the capital, about whom 
Sana?i speaks with great respect, the lower clergy of the countryside are 
abused as ''the stupid ones from the village" (rīšgāvān-i rūstā). With 
satirical exaggeration, he imputes to them the misuse of religious 
knowledge for personal gain as well as immorality and obscurantism: 


Not one of them has ever studied, anywhere in the world, 
The doctrines of Islam unless he was paid in advance. 


They copulate with an ass in front of the walls of the Ka‘ba 

And then make their ablution by means of a fart.?3 

If they pass beyond imitation and legal tricks, 

They reckon all that is knowledge to be unbelief. 

(MS BV, fol. 209b, 15 and fol. 210a, 6-7; MR Matn., bb. 195 and 203-4) 


In a similar way, a distinction is made between the sincere dervishes 
who are: 


With you on the earth, and yet beyond the Spheres, 
(MS BV, fol. 210a, 190; MR Matn., b. 209) 


and the quacks of the mystical path who have only chosen it as an excuse 
for their debauchery. The censure of the poet is directed in particular 
towards a group of women-mystics. They are called ‘‘female Junaids’’, 
after the great mystic of Baghdad, Abü'l-Oasim al-Junaid (d. 298/910), 
but the latter can hardly be held responsible for the sexual excesses he 
imputes to these ladies. 
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The survey of Ghaznavid society—from which the classes outside the 
various elites have been excluded—culminates in a description of what is 
referred to as the ‘‘world of the soul” (‘alam-i rah). This is the republic 
of letters where Sana”i apparently is much more at home than in any of 
the groups described. Praise and blame is handed out to a number of 
fellow-poets who are mentioned by name. At the end of this section, 
Sana’i evokes a banquet of the poets depicted in grotesque forms showing 
at the same time a great deal of personal involvement on the part of the 
peet.** 

In the following paragraphs, Sanā'ī's contacts with each of the 
aforementioned groups will be examined separately. 


9. The dynasty 


The earliest Ghaznavid Sultan of whom mention is made in the works 
of Sana7i is Mas‘ud III. From the presence in his Divan of two elegies 
written on the occasion of the death of a statesman who is said to have 
served the previous ruler, Ibrahim, the conclusion cannot be drawn that 
he was already writing poetry during the latter's reign. Neither are there 
references to be found to Mas‘ud’s immediate successors, Sirzad 
(508-9/1115) and Malik Arslan (509-12/1115-8). Apparently, Sana?i had 
not been in Ghazna during the entire period of their reigns. The only 
other members of the Ghaznavid House he names are Sultan Bahram- 
šāh and his son Daulat-šāh, but these references belong to the last period 
of his life. 

The possibility that the pen name of the poet was derived from one of 
the /agabs of Mastūd III has been mentioned earlier. It is unlikely that a 
poet would have chosen a name so closely related to one of the official 
names of the ruling monarch without the latter's consent. The few things 
known about the way poets adopted their artistic names suggest that this 
could take the form of an act of favour by a royal patron but the connec- 
tion between patron and poet needed not be very close.** Sana?i's case is 
extremely difficult to judge because this is the one piece of evidence that 
would prove that he was indeed a court poet before he left Ghazna to 
enter upon an entirely different career as a predominantly religious poet. 

Nowhere is there an immediate address to the Sultan, either in the Kar- 
nama or in any of the poems contained in the Divan. Whenever he speaks 
about the ruler, he does so indirectly. In the matnavī, the mention of the 
Ghaznavids is no more than an obligatory opening in the description of 
the social hierarchy of the city. Only subsequently, when he turns his 
attention to Tiqat al-Mulk, does Sana?i change to the form of a direct 
address. It is the same in the other poems. They are all panegyrics to 
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other, lower-ranking patrons to whom on account of their political or 
social status, a connection with the ruler could be attributed. It is, in fact, 
used as one of the terms of praise applied to these patrons. 

Although in these poems the connection is really based on the function 
of the patron in the service of the Sultan, the conventions of the panegyric 
demanded the suggestion of a less prosaic association. This could be an 
identity of names,?* or the chance of a play upon one of the Sultan's 
lagabs.?" Conventional association with the Sultan has more substance in 
two poems dedicated to prominent religious scholars, the members of the 
Al-i Haddad. In one poem, the monarch is presented as an example of 
piety, ‘‘whose good fortune (igbāl)/makes tulips grow among the rocks in 
the season of autumn” (probably an allusion to the blood of his enemies 
spilled in holy warfare). His spear supports Islam as much as the tongue 
of the patron when he preaches.?? Fetwas and religious learning have laid 
the foundation of Mas*üd's just rule, as it is argued in the second poem.?? 

The evidence of his extant works makes it improbable that Sana?! was 
in any way closely connected to the court of Ghazna during this period. 
In contesting this conclusion one could only adduce his pen name for 
which no satisfactory explanation can be given. As far as the course of his 
early career can be traced, it appears to have circled about the centre of 
power rather than to have been in touch with it immediately. 


6. The officials 


Within the Ghaznavid state, the officials formed the most stable 
element throughout its history, guaranteeing the continuity of the 
administration in spite of external or internal vicissitudes. Family 
traditions, consisting of the transference of the same offices from fathers 
to sons, contributed greatly to this stability. There are known cases of 
dynasties of officials able to hold on to positions acquired in the early 
period of the Empire for several generations. Serving an autocrat and a 
military aristocracy involved considerable risks. Nevertheless, personal 
careers continuing over a lengthy period were not unknown.?? 

More than their masters, these officials were pre-eminently the bearers 
of the literary culture of Islam. Qualification for their positions included 
a thorough knowledge of Arabic and its literature in the first place, but 
the Persian tradition gradually gained in importance. One of the indica- 
tions of this is the interest they showed in the patronage of Persian poetry. 
Probably their motives were in part similar to those of the royal patrons. 
Their support to the work of the panegyrists was a profitable investment 
which paid its dividend in the form of social prestige. Their education 
enabled them, moreover, to appreciate the strictly artistic qualities of the 
poems as they were men of letters like the poets. 
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Several patrons of Sanā'ī's early poetry belonged to this class. Many of 
them are also mentioned in the divans of other poets of the time. With one 
exception, there is no reason to assume that Sandi was a favourite 
protégé of any of these patrons. 

Xvaja Muhammad b. Bihrüz b. Ahmad is mentioned as a vizier to 
Sultan Ibrahim, but his name is not included in the list of viziers of that 
reign presently known.?! As poems dedicated to him have been preserved 
in the works of poets who were mainly attached to the court of Ghaznavid 
Hindustan at Lahore,*? it is possible that he held this office there and not 
at the central court of Ghazna. "Utmān-i Muxtàri and Sana?i, who 
worked only in the latter capital, apparently did not write poems for him 
until the time of his death which might have occurred in 494/1100-1 if the 
final half verse of one of Muxtari’s two elegies may indeed be read as a 
chronogram.** The elegies which Sanā'ī composed for the same event 
would then be the earliest datable poems of his Dīvān.?* 

Tiqat al-Mulk Tahir b. "Alī, the protector of the poet’s father, has 
been mentioned already as head of the correspondence department. He is 
said to have been a descendant of the famous Abü Nasr Mansür b. 
Miškān who held the same office under Mahmüd and Mas‘ud I in the 
early 5th/11th century.?? *Aufi, however, quotes a poem by Mas‘ud-i 
Sa‘d-i Salman composed on the occasion of his assuming a high office 
(sadr) specified by *Aufi as the vizierate (divan-i vizarat).%® Again, his 
name does not appear among those of the viziers of the central govern- 
ment during the reigns of Ibrahim and Mastūd III. The evidence point- 
ing to a prominent position at the court of Lahore is in this case even 
stronger than in the previous instance. It is known that Tiqat al-Mulk 
was a patron of Mas‘ud-i Sa‘d-i Salman and played a decisive part in the 
latter's release from the last period of his imprisonment about 
500/1106-7.?? In poems addressed to the former shortly before, Mas‘ud-i 
Sa*d reminds his patron of their past relationship.?? This can only mean 
that he had known Tiqat al-Mulk at Lahore during the brief period 
between his first and his second exile. 

Apart from the Kār-nāma, in which poem Tiqat al-Mulk is only men- 
tioned as a social protector, not as a patron of poetry, his name occurs in 
other poems by Sanā'ī as well: in a qasida written to congratulate a gover- 
nor of Sind who had been restored to the favour of the Sultan through the 
mediation of this official;?? on his orders, Sana?i had made a collection of 
the poems of Mas*üd-i Sad as we may infer from a topical poem in which 
Sanā'ī apologizes to the latter for the errors he had made and which were 
brought to his attention by ‘‘Xvaja Tahir’’.*° A dating of this incident 
can be deduced from a poem by Mastūd in which he requests Tiqat al- 
Mulk to help him acquire the post of a librarian at Ghazna and which 
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marks his arrival in the capital. It was written at a time when the Syrian 
month of Nisan coincided with Ramadan. This must refer to the year 503 
or 504 (1109-11).*! 

Only one poem of Sana?i's Divan can be regarded as a direct panegyric 
for this patron, but an early variant of the lines containing the dedication 
mentions another patron having the name of Xvaja Mas*üd-1 Xusrau. 
This qasida was written on the occasion of the Iranian festival of sada. 
Fire, which is closely connected with this festival, is used as a recurring 
theme in the poem together with the opposing natural element, water. 
The patron is said to provide the people with security which suggests a 
position of political importance such as the one occupied by Tigat al- 
Mulk.*? 

Xvāja Mansur b. Safīd b. Ahmad belonged to another celebrated fami- 
ly of officials, the Maimandis.*? As *arid-i laškar he was responsible for the 
finances of the army. He was very active as a patron of poets, both at 
Lahore and at Ghazna, respectively of Abu'l-Faraj Rūnī and Mas‘ud-1 
Sa*d, and of Muxtari and Sana?i. The latter two both commemorated his 
death.** There is one other poem of Sanai dedicated to him, but here, 
too, we have variants affecting the dedication: the alternative points to 
Bü Nasr Ahmad b. Sa‘id who was perhaps a brother of Mansür*? and is 
undoubtedly the addressee of a qasida which is dominated by the poet's 
complaint about the way poets are being treated by their patrons.** 

The xvajas Barahim (Ibrahim)-i “Al-i Ibrahim and Mastūd-i ‘Al-i 
Ibrahim were in all likelihood brothers as well. The headings with the 
two poems addressed to them qualify them as mustaufis but there is no 
confirmation of this to be found in the panegyrics. The poems are also 
comparable from a literary point of view. The prologue is in each case 
constructed as a dialogue between the poet and an imaginary slave who 
exhorts the former to ask his patron for money to pay the ransom. The 
final distich of one poem states that it was written for Naurüz in the 
month of Rajab, i.e. in one of the years 498-500/1105-1107.*? 

An elegy on the death of Xvàja Sams ad-Din Mastūd precedes a 
panegyric to his son Xvaja Ahmad b. Mas‘ud. The family to which they 
belonged is called Al-i Gumbad. Clearly the poet aims at the continua- 
tion of his relationship with this clan after the death of the father.*? 

Both the names Mas*üd and Ahmad are frequently mentioned in 
Sanā”ī's poems. Apart from the ones referred to already, we find a Xvàja 
Mas‘ud, a cadi, as the principal patron of the group of minor poets 
described in the Kār-nāma. At the very end of his career, Sanà?i speaks of 
the help given to him by a cadi Ahmad when he prepared the first version 
of the Hadīga.*? Probably the same man is referred to in a prose introduc- 
tion which Sana’i is supposed to have written for his Divan. Two letters 
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which might have been written during the first period are addressed to 
Xvaja Ahmad b. Mas‘id who could very well be the same as the younger 
member of the Al-i Gumbad mentioned in the qasida. An attempt to con- 
nect the references has been made by Nadir Ahmad in his commentary 
on the edition of Sana?r's letters,°° but solid evidence for these identifica- 
tions cannot be found in the available sources. They are no more than 
possibilities, some of the many vague lines with which we must try to 
draw the picture of the historical Sana?i 

Xvāja Mastūd b. Abü'l-Fath who, in another qasida is described as a 
young man having already reached a high rank in the official hierarchy, 
is undoubtedly not to be identified with any of the aforementioned 
patrons. A play on words at the beginning of this poem, using the words 
"fath'" and ''zafar", enables us to identify his father as Xvaja 
Abū'l-Fath Muzaffar, an "ārid-i laškar who was a patron of Mas‘ud-i Sa‘d 
and of Muxtārī.5! 


7. The military body 


The Ghaznavid Empire was, in the words of C. E. Bosworth, 
army with a state’’.°? The strength of the dynasty rested on the military 
body, the hard core of which consisted of the Turkish elite of army- 
commanders and the corps of military slaves. An almost permanent state 
of war with the unbelievers helped to perpetuate this condition. The 
ideology of the holy war is reflected in the literature of this period. Poets 
like Abu'l-Faraj Rani, Mastūd-i Sad and Muxtārī wrote many poems to 
commemorate the campaigns on the Indian subcontinent. The provincial 
capital Lahore mostly served as a basis for these operations. The writing 
of poems of this kind was, therefore, a particular occupation of the poets 
at the court of the Ghaznavid vice-roys of Hindūstān but, especially in 
the reign of Mas*üd III, it was also current among the poets at the central 
court. 

It is significant that in the works of Sanā'ī there is no trace of such 
poetry. Although he makes occasional references to the participation of 
his patrons in military campaigns, these are always of a different nature. 
They are no more than terms of panegyrics addressed to persons who at 
one time in their career took part in an operation (the campaign against 
the king of Qannauj which, according to Humā'ī, was the major military 
event of the period, is specified in a number of cases).?? This, among 
other things, helps us to define Sana?i's position among the other poets of 
his time. He does not seem to have belonged to the first rank of his profes- 
sion, to those poets who were close enough to the Sultan and his military 
elite to find an audience for this kind of politically important poetry. 
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This is not to say that the military body was quite inaccessible to 
Sanā'ī. Several patrons belonging to this class are named in his poems. 
As can be seen from particulars mentioned about them, they were 
members of various groups of the armed forces. 

Some poems were written for people who must be reckoned among the 
leading ranks. The use of the title amir is an indication of this. Sometimes 
it is specifically noted that the patron is of Turkish origin and thus 
belonged to the military aristocracy. In addition to these poems, there are 
others addressed to men in the rank of sarhang.** They obviously are of a 
lower status in the military hierarchy but the exact equivalent of their 
rank and an indication of their function are difficult to provide. Accord- 
ing to their names and the indications of their geographical origin, occa- 
sionally added, they must have belonged to the Muslim part of the forces 
and were also non- Turkish. At least one of the patrons of Sana?1 who is 
designated by this rank, can be identified as a volunteer in the holy war. 
On the other hand, we find sarhang as the rank of a military governor of 
the Ghaznavids. 

Apparently, Sana?i had taken some trouble to become acquainted with 
members of this class. Mention is made in two poems of introductions to 
military commanders through the intermediary of others. In one of them, 
composed by himself, a sarhang is said to have introduced him to a 
patron with the rank of amir. In a poem by "Utmān-i Muxtari, Sana?i is 
recommended as a poet to another amir, by the name of Mahmüd-i 
Rūbāhiī.*5 There is, however, no known poem by Sana?i addressed to this 
man. 

Among the military patrons of Sana?i one finds again a number of 
identical first names.* 

(a) Muhammad b. Faraj is addressed in the maxlas of a qasida as 
sarvar-t Nau-abadi, i.e. a military commander from Nau-abad, a suburb of 
Ghazna. He is said to have distinguished himself during action in the 
"*diyar-i Hindustan’’, in particular in the attack on Qannauj. The occa- 
sion for which this poem was composed, was the departure of the patron 
to another battle-field of the holy war. Two geographical indications 
specify this as the Western frontier of the Dàr al-Islàm: in the first 
halfverse mention is made of Arsinjan (modern Erzincan) which since the 
victory of the Saljugs at Malazkirt in 1071, had been the centre of an 
Islamic border state under the reign of Amir Mengüjek and his descen- 
dants;°’ another distich contains a reference to Syria (Samat, b.*8tyes 

The poem further stresses the religious fervour of this voluntary 


warrior by the insertion of some quotations in Arabic derived from the 
Koran. 
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(b) Muhammad-i Haravi, praised by Sanā'ī as “a chief of the 
sarhangs”' (sar-i sarhangān), was a veteran of the campaign against 
Qannauj as well. But he was at the same time renowned among the 
people of Ghazna for his knowledge and his liberality (b. 8). He belonged 
to the Khurasanian element in the Ghaznavid army as is indicated by the 
geographical nisba added to his name and by the remark that he 
surpassed the Turks as a warrior (bb. 17-19).59 

(c) Muhammad b. Xatib was undoubtedly a man of much more 
prominence than the preceding sarhangs. Not only Sanài, but also poets 
of a higher social rank like Muxtari and Mastūd-i Sa‘d-i Salman 
dedicated poems to him. As we learn from these panegyrics, he was a 
military governor of Qusdar in the province of Sind.®° 

An interesting feature of the poems written by these poets for Muham- 
mad b. Xatib is the similarity which they show in a number of respects. 
This gives us some insight into their relationship, both to the common 
patron and to each other. Muxtari wrote a lengthy poem to him, the 
prologue of which (bb. 1-33) is through its size as well as its contents a 
pastiche of an ancient Arabic qasida. In one line of the panegyrical 
section (b. 39), allusion is made to the practice of poetry by the patron 
himself. Apart from that, the emphasis is put on his official position as an 
administrator at Qusdar. Military activities were also among his duties. 
Muxtari stresses the importance of this by the insertion of descriptions of 
a battlefield (bb. 56-65) and of the sword of the patron, the symbol of his 
military command (bb. 66-71).5! 

Several of these traits are also to be found in a qasida dedicated by 
Sana to this patron. There are descriptions of a number of warlike items 
such as weapons (bb. 31ff.), a battlefield (bb. 43ff.), the horse (bb. 47ff.) 
and the sword of the patron (bb. 53ff.). So as not to leave any possible 
doubt concerning the pedigree of the poem, Sana?i has entered an explicit 
reference to Muxtari’s descriptions of the battles fought by the sarhang 
(b. 56a: jangha kardi čunān čun guft Muxtari ba-&i*r/. .). He also men- 
tions that the ‘‘masters’’ (ustadan) of the poetical profession have praised 
the patron earlier and there can be little doubt that Muxtārī was reckon- 
ed among them. The panegyric shows a predilection for hyperbolical 
statements of a metaphysical, and sometimes even religious nature (e.g. : 
a reference to the claim to divinity by the false prophet al-Muqanna*, b. 
21; a comparison of the patron with the four Rāšidūn, b. 57; the allusion 
to a verse in the Koran, b. 58). Towards the end of his poem, Sana’i 
speaks about the poetry of his patron (b. 60ff.).°? 

As far as the formal aspects are concerned, the qasida of Muxtari has a 
closer parallel in a poem by Mastūd-i Sa‘d-i Salman. But the content of 
the latter is very different. This is not only to be attributed to a difference 
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of style between the two poets. Mastūd-i Sa‘d was apparently on a more 
equal level with Muhammad b. Xatib. Moreover, he is dealing in his 
poem with an incident for which he had a special interest on account of 
his own predicament at the time of writing. This sarhang, who was his 
colleague both as an official and as a poet, had fallen into disgrace with 
the Sultan, probably an account of an abortive military operation. 
Masfūd is replying to a complaint by the former of his condition which is 
compared to ‘‘poison’’ (b. 6: hasb-i hal ču zahr) and tries to comfort him 
by referring to their common mishap. For this, he provides a very sensi- 
ble explanation; they have both only themselves to blame: being poets, 
they should not have meddled in the military trade for which they lacked 
the indispendable toughness (bb. 33ff.).** 

We learn more about this affair from a fragmentary poem by Sana". It 
is specified that Mubammad b. Xatib, after having been dismissed and 
even imprisoned, took poison but not enough to kill himself. Actually, 
this desparate deed turned out to be salutory as it induced the sultan to 
forgive him and to send him a ring as a token of forgiveness.®* 

Three other patrons of Sana?i must have belonged to a higher echelon 
in the Ghaznavid armed forces. Muhammad Tegin Bugra Xàn was no 
doubt a Turkish nobleman of some distinction although it cannot be 
substantiated from the poem dedicated to him that he really deserved the 
royal—Qarakhanid—titles added to his name. It is certain, however, 
that he came from Central-Asia.** l 

This ''sun and lion’’, as he is called by the poet, is said to have been as 
brilliant in social life as he was on the battlefield. Sanā?ī alludes in a ex- 
tended /Aasb-: hal (bb. 28-56) to a small incident that must have occurred 
in the group of the dependants of this patron to whom he obviously 
belonged himself at some time. The details of the incident are hardly 
discernible under the fanciful presentation given by the poet. They will, 
of course, have been well known to his audience. The interesting aspect 
to us is not the incident itself but the mode of its presentation and the 
manner adopted to bring a matter of personal concern to the attention of 
a Turkish noblemean. Sana?! appears to have a grudge against a young 
slave, whom he specifies as a ‘‘bookseller’’ (letak-i kitāb-furūš).** In the 
poem he impersonates a whore (cf. the qualification zan-i xarābātī in the 
heading of the MS MiF. mentioned in the notes of Div.MR2): 


I am a woman who has lasciviously 

Whetted the swords of many men; 

Who has put the stirrup upon many notables 

And has kept a tight rein on all the slave-boys.9? (bb. 29-30) 


The bookseller, then, becomes the object of a flood of abuse, mostly of an 
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obscene nature. The woman complains about the way in which the 
bookseller has approached her and swears that she will not give in to him 
without money, ''even if God should grant paradise without faith’’ 
(b355): 

Another patron of this rank, by the name of Zangi-i Muhsin, is 
designated by the poet as ‘ʻa notable of royal stock” (b. 21b: mihi šah- 
tabari). No further explanation of this noble origin is given. A relation- 
ship to the ruling dynasty is, for that reason, highly unlikely. In the 
qasida dedicated to him the poem is described as a woman who needs the 
support of the patron before she can go out and show herself to him in a 
proper dress. Until she receives his subvention, she has to stay at home 
because of her nakedness.5? 

The identity of Mardānšāh, a third patron of this group, is confused by 
the addition to his name of an indication of his descent in MS MiM (*'ibn 
Bihruz’’). Mudarris-1 Radavi has concluded from this that he must have 
been a son of the official Xvāja Muhammad b. Bihrüz mentioned earlier. 
MS Vel. (fol. 192b) knows him only as ‘‘amir Mardānšāh”” and this 
seems to be the correct form. The name itself is more suitable to a 
member of the Turkish aristocracy than to the son of an Iranian official.9? 
Although there are no specifications provided about his function, he must 
have been a man of considerable importance. The poet says that he has 
come to his ‘‘sublime seat of honour” (sadr-i rafi“) with much reverence. 
He even addresses him by the title of **$ah"' (b. 18). 

Once more, Sanā'ī resorts to the image of a woman when he starts to 
speak about his art in the poem he wrote to this patron. This time, his 
talent is presented as a bride possessing the beauty of Paradise. Before 
she could appear in front of Mardānšāh, she needed a **match-maker"' 
and a ‘‘waitingwoman’’. She found them in the person of an (unnamed) 
sarhang who provided the poet with an introduction to the distinguished 
patron. The former's mediation is compared, hyperbolically, to the role 
of the Prophet as a mediator, and its effect to ‘‘the efforts of a hundred 
Heavens’’ (bb. 19-20). 


8. The clergy 


Being the representatives as well as the guardians of the religious 
heritage, the members of the clergy, especially those of the highest ranks, 
occupied a very special place within the Islamic society of the Ghaznavid 
state. The theocratic character of the state gave them official authority 
even when they did not occupy public functions as judges or as preachers. 
The Empire had put itself, at least ideologically, at the service of the pro- 
tection and extension of Dar al-Islam. The clergy was as much involved 
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in this common endeavour as were the Sultan, his officials and his 
soldiers. For that reason they were, in principle, equally important as a 
social group. 

It is not easy to define exactly what attitude the clergy took with regard 
to the literary traditions in the age of Sanā'ī. The profane practice of 
poetry was closely linked to social life at its various levels—ranging from 
the court to the private homes of anyone who could afford to entertain 
friends. It was very difficult not to associate the art with the debauchery 
that was a common feature of entertainment, such as the use of wine, 
music and dance, obscene talk and dalliance of all sorts. The themes 
treated in the poems that were recited on these occasions, reflect the 
prevalent atmosphere very faithfully. This, of course, was quite incom- 
patible with the moral code of Islam. The religious body, represented by 
the clergy, could only be expected to have serious objections to these 
forms of social life. 

Still, it cannot be said that the members of the clergy kept themselves 
completely aloof from profane literature. One finds them frequently 
among the patrons of the panegyrical poets of the time. It is true that 
most often the tone of the poems dedicated to members of this group 
differs from the one adopted in poems to patrons who belonged to the 
wordly sections of society. This is certainly so in the poems Sanā'ī wrote 
during this period of his career when he, simultaneously, moved in circles 
of Turkish amirs, and of some of the most distinguished members of the 
Ghaznavid clergy. A professional poet was entirely dependent on the 
benevolence of his patrons, and obliged to adapt his work to the audience 
he entertained on each occasion. One should, therefore, be careful not to 
draw conclusions with regard to the poet's personal attitude from the 
mode of his words, without taking into consideration those to whom he 
was addressing himself in each case. As a consequence of this, not every 
poem written in honour of a member of the clergy, in which quite 
naturally the religious aspects of his social position were given much 
attention, may be qualified as a specimen of religious poetry. As far as 
Sana? is concerned, this makes it difficult to decide whether the 
references to definitely religious items in his early poems may be 
regarded as the first signs of that turn towards a career as a religious poet 
which becomes so much more evident in his later works. 

Mention has already been made of the chief-cadi of Ghazna, ‘Abd al- 
Vadüd b. ‘Abd as-Samad whom Sana’i honoured by linking his family to 
that of Sultan Mas‘ud III. The laqab in his father's name could indicate 
that he was a relative of the acting vizier of most of this ruler's reign, 
«Abd al-Hamid b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd as-Samad.” 
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Of the two poems dedicated to him which Sanà?i's Divan includes,”! 
one consists almost completely of a panegyrical section. Only towards the 
end of the poem a hasb-: hal has been inserted when the poet reminds his 
patron very cautiously of a given promise (bb. 34-39). It appears from 
this passage that the judge had favoured him several times before. It is 
obvious that the aim is to add to the prestige of the patron, just as it 
would be in the case of any other patron. References to the religious 
status of the patron are abundant. Even in the opening section, the chief- 
cadi is put on one line with Nu‘man b. Tabit (i.e. Aba Hanifa, the 
founder of the Hanafi school of Islamic law) and the Prophet Muham- 
mad. At the end of the poem Sana’i prays that he may receive the bless- 
ings earned by a pilgrimage to Mecca as well as those gained through 
participation in a holy war. Terms of praise like these are in complete 
accordance with the ‘crusading’ spirit of the Ghaznavid state."? In the 
second poem, the patron is specifically praised for two virtues: his 
knowledge and his liberality conspicuous in the way he discharges his 
duties as a judge and as a patron of the poets.” 

Another member of the judiciary, Barakat (or: Abu'l-Barakat?) b. 
Mubarak-i Fathi, is probably the same person as the cadi who, under the 
reign of Malik Arslan (509-12/1115-8), was sent to the court of Sultan 
Sanjar at Marv on a delicate political mission.”* In one of the poems 
Sana’i wrote to him his prominence as a trustee of ‘‘two kings" is pointed 
out (b. 23a) and he is addressed as a ‘‘pillar of the kingdom of Alā”, i.e. 
Sultan Mas*ud III (b. 47a).?? In a second qasida, Sanā'ī introduces the 
conceit of an encounter with an astrologer who predicts a lifetime of nine- 
ty years for this cadi.”* The prologues of the two poems both deal with 
erotic themes: the description of a beautiful beloved of the poet. But in 
each case, it has been made perfectly clear that the eroticism should 
be read in a transcendental sense so as to avoid the possibility of any 
ambiguity in these panegyrics to a member of the clergy. 

«Alā? ad-Din Abu Ya'gūb Yusuf b. Ahmad al-Haddadi and his son 
Abū'l-Mafālī Ahmad b. Yusuf are the two members of the Haddadi-clan 
mentioned by name in the Kār-nāma.”” The other poems dedicated to 
them confirm the impression of the poet's devotion to this family of 
religious scholars. Both father and son must have been prominent in the 
social hierarchy of the state, for more than once their names are linked 
with the name of the Sultan. The father is addressed as ‘‘the doctor of 
Law of the community" (fagīh-i ummat). Muxtārī composed a qasida on 
the occasion of the bestowal of a black robe of honour on him by the Ab- 
basid Caliph al-Mustazhir bi'llah (reigned 487-512/1094-1118).”* 

The panegyrical section of one qasida emphasizes the special role of the 
Haddadi's as pillars of Islam. The father is a ‘‘chief of the tarlasāndārān * 
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(17b), the clerics as a whole designated by their characteristic head-gear. 
The son is described as a mufti (36a: masa7il hall kuni; 53b) and as a xatīb 
(37a: minbar az tu zib girad na tu az minbar). Though Sana calls 
himself their ‘‘panegyrist’’ (51b: madh-xvān) there are few passages 
dealing with matters concerning his profession.’® 

In another poem the patron is in a pun on his family name described as 
‘a blacksmith’’ (haddad): the hammer of his arguments comes crashing 
down on the heads of the enemies of the faith (b. 24b). His fetwas have 
the force of texts from the Koran (b. 33). He is a guide and a preacher of 
the religion of Muhammad (b. 27a). There are references to the gatherings 

(majlis) where he used to preach his sermons.*? 

A third qasida is introduced by a homily: the poet urges his audience to 
submit itself to the spiritual guidance of the religious scholars.?! 

The last mentioned activities of these scholars are of special interest to 
our subject. As will be shown later, the decisive turn in Sanā'ī's career 
was not a personal conversion from a wordly way of life to the path of 
mysticism in the first place but rather a change in the orientation of his 
professional life. The young panegyrist of the early years became a writer 
of religious poetry. This implied not only a change of subject-matter but 
also a change of audience. The course of this development is not always 
easy to discern. There is, however, sufficient evidence to establish that 
the environment where the new poetry of Sana?i came to full flower was 
that of the Islamic preachers. The poems written to the Al-i Haddad are 
of great importance because they are undoubtedly the earliest examples 
of poetry written for religious scholars who were renowned preachers as 
well. 

In spite of the fact that these qasidas are panegyrics—even containing 
references to the position of the two scholars within the political 
framework of Ghaznavid society—there is much more reason to regard 
them as specimens of ‘religious poetry’ than the qasidas dedicated to the 
aforementioned judges. The poet evidently goes further than just paying 
tribute to the specific nature of the status of his patrons. The prologues of 
these poems treat of specifically religous subjects like the **profession of 
Divine unity" (tauhid),*? or the ‘‘love of the Eternal” (*iq-i lā-yazālī).* 
The expression of the poet's humility has a distinct religious connotation 
when he uses the word *575yan (‘‘rebelliousness’’) in an appeal to the mercy 
of his patron who in this case appears not merely as a benefactor but 
almost as a spiritual guide.?* On the other hand, material interests were 
not entirely excluded from this relationship, for Sana?i requests at least 
once for a gift in the form of a ‘‘double turban"' .?5 

Sanai has also written a poem to the younger Haddadi only. The 
homiletic tendency is even more pronounced in this qasida. The theme of 
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the prologue (bb. 1-14) is the necessity of (religious) knowledge; it leads 
to a transition based on the assertion that the patron actually is ‘‘an 
Ocean of knowledge’’ (darya-i “lm, a common honorific of religious 
scholars). The theme is, however, not dropped, as is normally done after 
the maxlas has been completed, but is continued in the panegyrical section 
(bb. 16-48). The discussion is extended here so as to include the theme of 
poverty for religion’s sake as well. In the end, Sana?i adds an apology for 
having been so bold as to present an admonition (pand) to his patron, 
who is himself ‘tan admonishing Imam” (imam-i pand-gūyān), instead 


of praising him (bb. 49-53).*6 


9. Scholars and scribes 


The decline of scholarship at Ghazna, from the middle of the 5th/11th 
century onwards, must not be equated with a return to barbarism. The 
presence of leading social groups with solid family traditions, like of- 
ficialdom and the Islamic clergy, was a guarantee of certain standards of 
learning even if the stimulus to new creative efforts was lacking. In a 
situation of cultural stagnation like this the value of erudition is measured 
primarily by its use to the social institutions regarded as important at the 
time. Nizāmī-i ‘Aridi, who had a firsthand knowledge of the conditions 
at Ghazna during this period, describes four professions—those of the 
scribes, the poets, the physicians and the astrologers—with reference to 
their usefulness to the royal court. Together, they represent the fields of 
philology and of the natural sciences cultivated according to the concep- 
tions current in the age but restricted to the immediate demands of socie- 
ty. If we add the religious scholarship of the doctors of Islam, we have a 
rough sketch of the cultural background of Sana?i's early years. 

On several occasions in his poems reference is made to the learning of 
patrons. Frequently this means an erudition in the religious sciences in 
particular which at this stage of his career was already one of his main 
interests. He often resorts to motifs of a religious nature, even if there is 
no obvious reason for doing so. 

Sanā'ī's poetry is, however, also characterized by the use of hikmat. 
The branches of scholarship that contributed to this kind of erudite 
‘wisdom’ were metaphysics and the closely related natural sciences of the 
Middle Ages. Contacts with representatives of the profane sciences must 
for that reason have been as important to him in his formative period as 
the contacts with Islamic scholars and senior poets. 

The most likely person to have influenced him was Abu'l-Hasan Jamal 
al-hukama? "Alī b. Muhammad. He was a physician whose links with the 
court of Ghazna appear from references to Sultan Mas‘ud III in each of 
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the three poems Sanā”ī wrote to his name. The medical profession of this 
patron comes into prominence in all of them as well. His skills as a doctor 
are in the panegyrical section of one qasida compared to God's dispensa- 
tion of life and death.*” 

Yet Sanā'ī regards him first of all as a patron. He appeals to his 
generosity criticising the meanness of others. The illness from which he 
wants to be cured is lack of money.®* Complaining of professional misfor- 
tune, he claims to have reached as a poet a high standard of ‘‘being wise”? 
(hakīmī).*? 

This basis of his relationship with the learned patron should be taken 
into account when one reads in one of these qasidas an extended fasb-t hal 
concerning an illness.” Sana?i, whose aim is to show his gratitude to the 
physician for curing him, describes a condition of total disorder. Melan- 
choly had affected him ‘‘like someone who has taken opium and poison’’ 
(b. 19b). Fear of impending death made him lose his sense of orientation: 


While I was dwelling at Ghaznin, the confusion of my mind 
Carried me on, now to the boundaries of China, then to the frontier of 
Mausil. (b. 24) 


But the medicine administered by the doctor relieved his suffering: 
'*, . .by taking a purgative (mushil)/ my constitution was delivered from 
this abortive disease’’ (bb. 25b-26a). 

The incident referred to in this passage was most likely nothing more 
serious than an indisposition, perhaps a simple constipation from which 
the poet could be cured by means of a purgative. The best way for him to 
show his appreciation would be to present his suffering, as well as the 
cure, in an attractive hyperbolical form which certainly would please the 
physician as a connoisseur of poetry. 

It has been given much weight by Mudarris-i Radavi and Ahmed Ateş 
who took it as the description of a mental disease.?! The latter elaborated 
this interpretation into a theory explaining the seemingly conflicting 
elements in Sana?r's work and even the problems posed by his unusual 
career. The symptoms mentioned would warrant the diagnosis of a 
psychosis. With a reference to ‘“‘common experience" Ateş expressed 
doubts as to the alleged recovery from this illness. A recurrence later in 
his life could very well have taken place and this could explain why Sanā'ī 
in his later poems **like no other poet, appears to have thought constantly 
of death and even to have longed for it^'.9? 

The complete disregard for the stylistic features of Sana?r's statement is 
too obvious in these speculations to need much comment. Perhaps it 
should be pointed out that the preoccupation with death, which is indeed 
characteristic of the later works, notably of the Hadiga, is nothing but an 
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essential elements of the homiletic repertoire which dominates these 
works, and must not be attributed to a personal cause. 

The patrons of this category further include "Alī b. al-Hasan al-Bahri?? 
who is said to have been a *'leading figure in Arabic philogy’’ (imām-i 
san‘at-i tazi).°* The panegyric addressed to him abounds with specific 
indications of this field mentioning the subjects grammar, lexicography, 
logic and *''arts"' (ādāb). Arabic words and grammatical terms are used 
in the construction of rhetorical devices. A contemplation of the decline 
of the age, caused by the influence of the heavenly spheres, leads to 
demanding the cultivation of wisdom and knowledge. 

Xvaja Muhammad pisar-i ‘Umar was a suxan-sanj (lit. *measurer of 
words’). which, according to the description in the panegyric, seems to 
mean that he was a scribe in the administration of the Ghaznavid Empire 
whose ‘‘choice of words and appearance are a blessing to the ear and the 
eye” and whose ‘‘pen resembles the Bailiff of Destiny" (bb. 43b f.).9° 


10, The poets 


The preceding paragraphs contain evidence of Sana?rs personal 
acquaintance with two prominent poets of his time. He addressed himself 
to Mas‘ud-i Sa‘d-i Salman reporting on his work as a collector of the 
latter’s poems. The connection between them seems to have been their 
common dependence on the patronage of Tigat al-Mulk, but the rela- 
tionship of each to this patron was not alike. Mas‘ud was at the time a 
man of great distinction both as a poet and as a former official at the court 
of Lahore, whereas Sana?i was no more than a beginner who could be 
charged with subordinate duties. There are no indications of any closer 
contacts between the two. 

With Muxtari, however, Sana?i appears to have been on a much more 
intimate, albeit not equal, footing. To him the former was an ustad in the 
sense that he already had a career of some length at several courts behind 
him when, at some time during the reign of Mas‘ud III, he came to 
Ghazna.?? Muxtari helped to promote Sana’i’s career by introducing him 
to one of his own patrons. In a panegyric of his senior colleague the latter 
defines a common understanding of the meaning and purpose of 
poetry.9? A reference of a more factual nature in the same poem sheds 
some light on the professional side of their relationship. Sanā'ī depicts 
himself as a copyist of the poems of Muxtari: 


Whenever I copy your poetry, the sublimity of your words 
Makes the ink-pot demand musk and the pen ask for silk. (b. 16) 


Whereas Sanà?i can neither be regarded as a court poet, nor as the 
equal of the prominent poets of this period, it can convincingly be claim- 
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ed that the group of minor poets described in the Kar-nama represents the 
social circle with which he was most familiar.?? Most of the description is 
written in the form of satires replete with allusions that may have been 
amusing to the members of the group but are quite unintelligible to out- 
siders. This even makes it impossible for us to decide whether there is any 
malice in the ridicule to which Sana?i subjects some of his fellow poets, or 
whether it only reflects the convivial note adopted among close colleagues 
and friends. Professional rivalry may have been involved in some cases. 

The sole person of any prominence mentioned is Saraf ad-Din 
Muhammad-i Nasir, addressed as a ‘‘candle among the descendants of 
the Prophet’’ ($am*-i nabiragan-i rasul).!?? Sana?i also dedicated to him a 
qasida based on the radif-rhyme atas-u ab which was used by several con- 
temporary poets including Muhammad-i Nasir himself.!?! According to 
‘Aufi, he wrote some poems in honour of Bahrām-šāh, but they were too 
few to be collected in a divan.19? 


CHAPTER FIVE 


SECOND PERIOD: A HOMILETIC POET IN KHURASAN 


1. Leaving Ghazna 


At some time during the later half of Mastūd III’s reign Sanai left his 
home-town for Balkh. As it turned out, this departure was the beginning 
of a new and quite different phase in his career. In retrospect, it must 
therefore be seen as a decisive turning point in his life, although this may 
not have been very apparent at the time. Sanà?i's own report of the 
event, in the Kar-nama-i Balxi, is not particularly informative as far as his 
motive for leaving Ghazna is concerned. Yet we shall attempt to assess its 
meaning with regard to the development of his poetry, which is our main 
interest in this biography. 

The poet turns to a description of his journey to Balkh, after having 
completed the tableau of the society of Ghazna with the picture of the 
banquet of the poets, mentioned in the previous paragraph. He asks the 
wind to carry a message to the citizens of Ghazna to warn them of the 
ordeal of life in exile. As an example he adduces his own sufferings, first- 
ly, during the hazardous traverse of the Hindu Kush which separates 
Balkh from Ghazna, and, secondly, at the beginning of his stay in a 
foreign town where he had to find openings for the practice of his profes- 
sion. He adopts a satirical tone as in the preceding section on the poets of 
Ghazna. He uses strong, and often obscene language, but does not give 
very specific indications concerning persons, places and circumstances. 
The only person mentioned by name is a certain Xvāja ‘Abd al-Hamīd, 
**the son of SAli’’. At the end of the poem, this person is praised as the 
patron with whom Sana" finally found the protection for which he had 
been looking.! 

What reasons could a poet of Sana?i's time have had for exchanging 
the familiar environment of his birthplace for a foreign town which, 
moreover, belonged to the realm of another ruler—the Saljuq Sanjar? It 
is tempting to connect the event with the contrast in Sanā'ī's work be- 
tween the profane and the religious part. The departure would then have 
the significance of a conversion and of a withdrawal from the world. A 
sudden reversal of this kind was accepted by many biographers and was 
finally cast in the form of an anecdote. There is, however, no confirma- 
tion for it to be found in the passages of the Kar-nama referred to above. 
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The evidence points rather in the opposite direction. Not only is the 
tone adopted by the poet in this work very far from that of religious 
inspiration; his search for a suitable patron proves that he was still acting 
like any other professional poet trying to find a footing in a new social 
environment. 

There are, moreover, no indications of any incident, of either a 
political or a personal nature, that would have forced Sanā'ī to go into 
exile. It is not unreasonable to expect that there would have been a 
reference to such an incident in a topical poem like the Kar-nama. Its 
absence cannot, of course, be regarded as absolute proof, but it makes 
this explanation at least less than convincing. 

The only remaining possibility is to interpret the event as a symptom of 
the long-term development in Sana?i's career, namely the change from 
the profane to the religious use of poetry. That a development of this kind 
actually took place is evident from the contrast between the 
preponderance of poems of the former type in the first period and of 
poems of the latter type in the second and third periods. It is far more dif- 
ficult to determine how much progress had been made by the poet in this 
direction at each of the intermediate stages. The main reason for this is 
his continuing dependence on the material support of patrons. This forc- 
ed him, time and again, to mingle the profane with the religious in his 
poems. 

In spite of the predominantly profane nature of the early poems, the 
first signs of a change in Sana?r's attitude are not lacking , even in the 
years before he left for Khurasan. We may find them in several 
statements of dissatisfaction with the life of a panegyrist.? Occasionally, 
there are also statements of his longing for a different, more dignified task 
as a poet. 

As far as the biographical facts are concerned, the clearest example of 
an exception to the common pattern of the first period is the relationship 
with the Al: Haddad. The poems written for these scholars and 
preachers are, in fact, the oldest datable specimens of Sana?ti's homiletic 
poetry. The special attention given to them in the Kar-ndma makes it 
probable that the qasidas dedicated to the Haddadis were composed not 
long before Sana’i’s departure. 

The wish to escape from the blind alley of professional sa€ri, as well as 
the hope of finding better changes for practising religious poetry, could 
have been motives for leaving Ghazna. This is as far as the available data 
allow us to go. 
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2. Sana: at Balkh 


Until 458/1066 Balkh had been one of the major cities of the Ghaz- 
navid Empire. At the time of Sanà?i's arrival, which must have taken 
place at some time between 503/1109 and 508/1114, the city belonged to 
the domains of Sanjar, who was then only a malik of the Eastern part of 
the Saljuq empire. During the first four years of his reign, Sanjar used 
Balkh as a residence, but about 494/1101 the court had moved on to 
Marv, the ancient seat of Islamic power in the area.” Nonetheless, Balkh 
was in those days still one of the great cities of Khurasan which must have 
been culturally much more attractive than Ghazna. Unlike the latter city, 
which had risen to an ephemeral prominence only a century before, 
Balkh had been a flourishing urban centre since time immemorial. Even 
in the days of Islam, it continued to be known as a ‘Mother of Cities’ 
(umm al-bilad), or as ‘Cupola of Islam’ (qubbat al-Islam), a honorific 
pointing to its significance as a centre of religious life.* 

Whatever Sanā”ī may have expected to achieve in this city, it cannot 
have been access to royal patronage. The actual circumstances limited 
the opportunities open to his professional career to the local aristocrats 
just as, in practice, during his early years at Ghazna. The account of his 
problems in finding suitable patrons at Balkh is in fact a continuation of 
the various complaints about the less attractive aspects of the profane 
practice of poetry contained in the poems written during the previous 
period. When he finally encounters the patron to whom the concluding 
panegyric in the Kar-nama is addressed, he praises in particular the piety 
and wisdom of this man. In his choice of these qualities, we may see an 
indication of the new orientation of Sana’i’s poetry. 

The state of our documentation only allows us to draw a vague picture 
of Sana?i's life at Balkh. It is, moreover, impossible to estimate the length 
of his stay. There may have been a loss of material, especially affecting 
the panegyrical poems written here, because these poems were only of 
local significance. At the time, Sana?i was still an unknown minor poet 
whose poems of praise will not have found a particularly wide circulation. 
As far as we know, he never returned to Balkh after he had become 
famous as a writer of religious poetry which might have provided an 
incentive to make a collection of earlier work. It is also likely that Sana?i 
had, at this stage, shifted the emphasis to the writing of poems that did 
not contain any references to patrons, such as gazals and homiletic 
poems. Some of the poems which the headings in the MSS date in this 
period actually belong to these categories. Many other poems known to 
us could have been produced during the same period, but there are no 
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clues for the establishment of a chronology among the great mass of 
Sana’i’s non-panegyrical poems. 

It should be noticed that the patron praised at the end of the Kar-nama 
is not mentioned in any other poem of Sana’i’s. As far as other patrons 
are concerned, only the following names can be found: 

Xvàja Muhammad b. Muhammad is the most likely name of a patron 
mentioned in a stanzaic poem? in which the poet states to have left Ghaz- 
na on account of the former's reputation and asks for protection during 
his exile (IV, 5f.; V, 5; XI, 7). Evidently, the poem was written shortly 
after Sanā'Tī's arrival at Balkh, but is not clear how it should be harmoniz- 
ed with the account given in the Kar-nama. Perhaps this was one of the 
patrons with whom Sanā'ī tried his luck when he was still looking around 
for a suitable protector in this city. Undoubtedly, he was an important 
member of the local clergy: his role in the ‘‘religion of Ahmad"! is com- 
pared to that of the vizier Nizam al-Mulk during the reign of Sultan 
Malik-šāh (VI, 1). The prologue of this panegyric deals with love on an 
abstract level, using themes which belong to the genre of mystical 
tagazzul. 

Najm ad-Din Abū "Alī Hasan-i Gaznavi, a cadi, was addressed in a 
poem said to have been written at Balkh; the text refers to his origin from 
Khurasan.* A confirmation of these indications can be found in a git‘a by 
«Imādī, the poet from Mazandaran who, according to a late and 
unreliable report, would have been a pupil of Sana?r's at Balkh. ‘Imadi’s 
poem, on the other hand, could very well be genuine. It must have been a 
part of a panegyric addressed to another cadi Hasan whom "Imādī met at 
Rayy. Reference is made to the patron of Sana’i’s: 


When Sanā'ī from the area of Ghazna happened to come to Balkh, 
He renewed the prestige of letters by praising cadi Hasan.’ 


This is of special interest because, if we can locate the origin of Sana’i’s 
poem at Balkh, we have proof of his association with a preacher in this 
city. The panegyric makes specific mention of this activity of the cadi: 


When you ascend the pulpit, ‘‘Wa’s-Sams’’ call the Heavens, 
When you descend from it ‘‘Wa’n-najm’’ calls the Favouring 


(du’l-minan). (b. 20)? 


‘“‘Ahmad-i *arif" is named in a comparison with his namesake, the 
Prophet Muhammad: 


If Ahmad, the Apostle (mursal), came in the first year but could not 
perform the pilgrimage, 
Do not wonder that Ahmad, the Mystic (‘arif), cannot perform it either. 


(b. 16)? 
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It is not certain at all that Sana?i refers by this name to a real person; 
perhaps he simply introduces a fictitious pious man who only received a 
proper name for rhetorical reasons. Whatever the case may be, the 
‘Ahmad’ of this poem cannot be regarded as a patron of the poet in the 
common meaning of the term. The poem is not a panegyric but a 
specimen of homiletic poetry dealing with the spiritual value inherent in 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. The point stressed by Sanā'ī is that a 
pilgrimage, sincerely intended but not carried out through God's will, is 
as valid as a pilgrimage actually performed. The poem may be read as a 
general admonition addressed to the audience of a preacher, even if, to 
make the example more realistic, Balkh is named as the place from which 
the pilgrimage was to be undertaken. 

A number of poems without panegyrical elements were, according to 
headings added in some manuscripts of Sanā'ī's Divan, written at Balkh, 
but this is not in each case confirmed by references occurring in the texts 
of the poems. Although there is no way of gaining any certainty about 
this, there is a reasonable possibility that these attributions reflect a 
genuine tradition concerning the place of origin.!? 

In qasida No. 195!! the subject of the pilgrimage ts treated in a manner 
reminiscent of the poem adressed to ‘‘Ahmad-i ‘arif’’. A homily has been 
cast in the form of a description of an actual journey to Mecca starting 
from Balkh and following the route pilgrims actually would take travell- 
ing westwards (bb. 12-3). It includes a visit to the shrine of the Imam 
Abu Hanifa (b. 15). After a description of the hardships of the journey, 
the poet speculates on the possibility that the pilgrim may die before he 
reaches his goal. Even this supreme ordeal should be accepted: 


Each arrow hitting us from God's battlefield will be 
A present to the soul; we ourselves will be the arrowhead. 


(b. 34) 


It is quite understandable that the use of realistic references in this poem 
gave rise to the opinion that Sana?i himself undertook the pilgrimage 
from Balkh but proof of this cannot be obtained from the homiletic 
description.!? 

Qasida No. 101 is a short religious poem ending with a prayer to God; 
qasida No. 107 belongs to the same category. Longer homiletic poems 
are the qasidas Nos. 201 and 215. The former contains a complaint 
against the tyranny by the powers of Heaven. The latter, which became 
one of Sana’i’s most popular poems, can be inferred to have originated at 
Balkh on the basis of internal evidence.!? 

The gitta No. 32 contains in three distichs a satire on the city of Balkh. 
The honorific *Qubbat al-Islam’ is perverted to serve as an obscene allu- 
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sion to the debauchery imputed to its citizens. If this piece is authentic, it 
could be connected with the qasida describing, with similar accusations, 
the circumstances which forced Sanà?i to leave the city. 


3. Fleeing from Balkh 


The end of Sana?i’s stay at Balkh came quite abruptly. Hounded by 
the henchmen of a patron whose degrading demands had become 
unbearable, the poet sought refuge in another Khurasanian town, 
Sarakhs. This is related in an unusually long qasida (95 baits) with many 
details.!* 

Through the intermediary of a person called Xvàja Zakī-i Hamza, 
Sanā'ī tries to submit a complaint to the highest authority in the town, 
the ra?is, whose return from a journey to Iraq is expected. In two hasb-: 
hal-passages, interrupting the panegyrical address of the poem,'? the poet 
tells about his dealings with a patron named Imam As‘ad. While he was 
sitting ‘‘in meditation in a remote corner", he was summoned by a 
**drunkard'' to appear at the house of the Imam. He finds the latter there 
in the company of a minion, a young butcher (qassab). They are drunk 
already with palm-wine and enjoying themselves with music. The poet is 
forced to drink as well and even to witness a love-scene between the 
Imam and the butcher. Upon the command of the Imam, he describes 
this scene in a gazal for which he receives a small reward. Afterwards, he 
is again importuned so that, eventually, he flees from Balkh, robbed of 
his money. 

The qasida can, in many respects, be compared with the matnavi Kar- 
nama-i Balxi. Both are topical poems concerned with important events in 
the poet's life involving a change of his place of residence. They also have 
other features in common: in each poem an address to the wind, serving 
as the poet's messenger, is used as a device to introduce the account of 
events, and they share the metre xaftf.'* 

Whereas the authenticity of the matnavi is beyond any doubt, this can- 
not be said of the qasida, as it is omitted in the early collections of 
Sanā'ī's poems which we have been able to consult. The text of the poem 
leaves no room for the assumption that the work of another poet was 
incorporated into the Divan of Sana?i by mistake. The narrator is referred 
to by his name and the event itself, in all its detail, fits the facts known 
about the course of his life. If the authenticity of this qasida were denied, 
one would have to conclude that it was written as a pseudo-epigraphical 
pastiche imitating the kind of topical poetry which is known from the 
poet's genuine works. It is true that the indications of a stylized represen- 
tation are quite obvious. For instance, the young butcher put on stage by 
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the poet belongs to the types of the genre of šahrāšūb poetry, and, as we 
have seen, a relationship between Sanà?i and a butcher is known from a 
specimen of biographical fiction. 

Although unquestionable cases of pseudo-epigraphy can indeed be 
found in the textual history of Sana?i’s works, it is difficult to decide 
whether the present qasida is one of them or not. The contents are closely 
linked to conditions of Sanā'ī's life which do not contradict other 
evidence. The names of the persons mentioned could not have been taken 
from other poems. The style as well as the function which the qasida was 
supposed to serve are both similar to those known to us from genuine 
works. On balance, these arguments allow the conclusion that this may 
be an authentic account in spite of the weak philological basis. 

As in many other poems, Sana?i would have adopted a satyrical style 
to bring his complaint to the attention of a prospective protector while 
amusing him at the same time with a bawdy story. It is useless to try to 
reduce the account to its factual background. The general setting cannot, 
however, be mistaken: the poem shows us quite clearly how Sanà?i, at 
this moment of his career, was still on the run, not only from a wicked 
patron, but also from the demands put on him by the profane practice of 


poetry. 


4. Sarakhs: a change of fortune 


'The town of Sarakhs was situated almost at the centre of the eastern 
part of the Saljuq Empire. Roads connecting the major cities of 
Khurasan crossed each other at this point: to the east they came from 
Balkh, to the west from places like Tüs and Nishapur, to the north from 
Marv, since 511/1117 the capital of the Great Saljuq Sultan Sanjar, and 
to the south from Herat.'” Living at Sarakhs brought Sana?i in touch 
with the influential circles of the period, both in a political and in a 
cultural sense. As we shall see, he took advantage of these new oppor- 
tunities to a certain extent. 

When Sana’i came to Sarakhs, he was still a minor poet trying to find 
patronage for his special kind of poetry—homiletic poetry. Apparently he 
had not been able to succeed at Balkh and at the time of his departure, 
could hardly escape from the hands of patrons who were more interested 
in the profane side of his art. During the subsequent years, a significant 
change in his fortune can be noticed. Quite rapidly, as it seems, he 
became a celebrity whose poems were in great demand and spread to 
various parts of the Iranian cultural area. 'The works which can be at- 
tributed to this episode with certainty, show the full flowering of all the 
elements characteristic of Sana’i’s religious poetry. 
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This remarkable turn in his success coincided with an improvement in 
his social position. For the first time since he had left Ghazna, Sanā”ī 
enjoyed the protection of a single patron, the Imam Saif al-Haqq 
Muhammad-i Mansür of Sarakhs, for a period of several years. This 
relationship provided the security which enabled him to concentrate on 
the genres of his own choice. 

The Imam was a man of considerable political influence, not only in 
Sarakhs but in neighbouring parts of Khurasan as well. Sanā”ī's 
panegyrics contain honorifics indicating his prominence as a member of 
the Hanafi clergy. He was installed in his office by the Sultan of Iraq, 
presumably one of the last rulers of the western branch of the Saljuq 
House to hold the supreme authority.!? He should be regarded as one of 
the scholars of Islam to whom, under the reforms of Nizam al-Mulk, a 
considerable influence in the administration of the empire had been 
assigned. Their duty was to defend and extend Sunnite Islam as the foun- 
dation of the political order.'? Mention is made of the actions taken by 
Muhammad-i Mansür against religious innovators and the laqab Saif al- 
Haqq (‘Sword of the Truth’) is explained as an allusion to this.?? He also 
mediated between quarrelling sectarians and opposed the fervour arous- 
ed by a miracle-worker like the Sufi sheikh Ahmad-1 Jam Zanda-pil.?! 

On the other hand, the Imam was also a spiritual leader. As a scholar, 
Rāvandī included him in a list of those who contributed to the flower of 
religious learning during the Saljuq period.?? In spite of this, he is not 
mentioned in any of the biographical works on the scholars of the 
Hanafiya and no works by his hand are known to exist anymore. It is 
likely that the ''Majalis of Muhammad-i Mansur’’ which Nizāmī-i 
‘Arudi recommends as one of the texts of be studied by the would-be 
secretary, was one of them. His name is linked in this source to that of the 
famous preacher Ibn *Abbadi (491/1098-548/1154). We may be certain, 
therefore, that the work referred to was indeed a collection of sermons.?? 
Being a preacher must have been one of his important activities and this 
made him into an ideal patron of Sana?i's. 


9. Muhammad b. Mansür in Sanā”ī's poetry 


Six poems known to us contain the name of this patron as a mamdūk. 
They differ widely as far as their size and poetical form are concerned. 
Nearly all of them manifest the twofold nature of this relationship. 

In a tarkib-band in ten stanzas, composed on the same lines as a 
panegyrical qasida, the first two stanzas contain the prologue to the 
panegyrical of Muhammad-i Mansür.?* 'They deal with themes belong- 
ing to the theory of mystical love and the way of life of the galandars 
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respectively. Both subjects have been treated by Sanā'ī in numerous 
other poems which do not contain panegyrical references but might very 
well have been written in the same period. In the following stanzas, these 
preliminary themes are used to indicate the patron’s excellence: his pro- 
gress on the path of mystical love is compared to the ascent of the Prophet 
to the Heavens (III, 3). Other hyperbolical statements elaborate this 
claim of spiritual perfection: the numerical identity of the letters contain- 
ed in his kunya Abu’|-Mafaxir and the name of his father Mansur with the 
letters of the basmala—both amount to the number 19—leads to the state- 
ment that he has seen ‘‘a hundred thousand secret signs’’ more (III/1ff.; 
IV, 3); he is compared to a pearl produced by the Heavens only after a 
long process of sifting; for that reason, his individual soul reflects the 
Universal Soul (V/5ff.); he is driven forward, not by the Fire of the 
Spheres, but by the Light of the Angels (V/10). 

The stanzas VII-VIII bring us back to the wordly side of Sana?i's 
position with regard to his patron. They have been cast in the form of a 
conversation between the two. The poet expresses his gratitude for the 
guidance given to him by the patron who: 


Led me to a meadow of learning after, for two months, 
I had been chastised a hundred times by ten meddlers. (VII, 2) 


The words put into the mouth of the patron emphasize the high demands 
he makes upon the spiritual qualities of his panegyrist. The latter replies 
to this by pointing out that the lofty aims of his art cannot be achieved if 
they are not supported by material patronage. 

The matnavī Sair al-*ibad ila’l-ma‘ad (‘The Journey of the Faithful to 
the Place of Return’) is the best known of these poems on account of the 
description of a spiritual journey through a hierarchy of human beings 
which fills almost 500 distichs of a total of 800. This part of the poem has 
an autonomous significance as a didactical allegory illustrating the doc- 
trine of man’s vocation to develop his potential qualities to the full during 
his lifetime. Within the structure of the matnavi, which, like the tarkib- 
band just mentioned, is modelled on the pattern of a panegyrical qasida, 
the allegory serves, moreover, as a prologue, leading up to a panegyric of 
Muhammad-i Mansur. This takes up the second part of the poem. The 
transition from one part to the other is made by means of an identifica- 
tion of the mamdüh with the specimen of the perfect man encountered by 
the narrator at the end of his journey.” 

The choice of this theme for this particular poem was not accidental. 
The Sair al-‘ibad is, in fact, a topical poem written to commemorate the 
first meeting of patron and poet five years earlier. The latter states 
towards the end of the panegyrical section: 
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I have spent about sixty months working (hamču šast mahi); 
Make me rich like the Ocean with a hundred dinars. 
(MS BV, fol. 203b, 3; MR Matn., b. 785) 


As it appears from the second half-verse, neither the serious theme of the 
prologue not the many expressions of a spiritual bond with the patron 
restrain Sanā'ī from reminding his benefactor of the fee due to him as a 
reward for his services. Their cooperation is based on common interest as 
well as on religious zeal. As a preacher, the patron can use the works of 
the homiletic poet to illustrate his sermons; as a man of the world, he is 
entitled to the praise of the panegyrist in return for the subvention 
granted to the latter in accordance with the conventions of profane 
literary life. Sanai describes this twofold interdependence in the follow- 
ing formula: 


My speech is a servant to your words, 
My speech is also gratitude to your hand. 
(MS BV, fol. 202a, 9; MR Matn., b. 748) 


The prologue of gasīda No. 14 is even more daring than the allegory of 
the Sair al-"tbād. Its subject-matter is the interpretation of Sūra xciii (ad- 
Duka) of the Koran. This Sūra opens with what Richard Bell has called 
an ''asseverative passage’’;*° it contains an oath given force by the use of 
contrasting phenomena, in the present case: the light of dawn and the 
night. The contrast between light and dark is in the exegesis of the poet a 
symbol of similar contrasts occurring in the world and in religious mat- 
ters.?? But in the last analysis, they are allusions to a contrast in the face 
of the Prophet Muhammad, viz.: the shining beauty of his cheeks and the 
darkness of his locks. These are features of the ideal image of the beloved 
as it is described in Persian erotic poetry, a genre which Sana'i incor- 
porated into his homiletic poetry. The meaning attached to it in this ex- 
egesis is the transcendental position of the Prophet with regard to the con- 
trasts manifesting themselves in this world. Muhammad was a stranger 
here, who had only descended to an earthly existence so that he might be 
"tan eye to this world"' (i.e.: to teach mankind to understand its essence) 
and "a parrot” (i.e.: to tell them about another world). The boredom 
which life itself was to him, was dissipated only by the performance of 
religious rites (Sana’i refers to a tradition according to which Muham- 
mad summoned his muezzin Bilal to give the call to prayer in order that 
he might find peace).*? He was also a healer, not merely in this world but 
in the other world as well, for ‘‘there one will find the best cure” (bb. 
CL: 

This specimen of religious panegyric serves in its turn as a point of 
reference to the panegyric of Sana?i’s contemporary, Muhammad-i 
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Mansur. The connection of the two parts of the qasida is based on a 
triviality: the similarity of the two first-names. But the elaboration of this 
comparison is of great consequence. Most of the terms of praise applied 
to the Prophet in the prologue appear to apply, mutatis mutandis, to the 
preacher of Sarakhs. His practice of justice helps to maintain the balance 
of nature as his mediation solves the contrasts between rivalling sects (b. 
38ff.); his fingers guard the Way (i.e.: the Law) of the Prophet; his 
tongue is a successor to the sword of ‘Ali (b. 44). The benefits bestowed 
by God on the Prophet (cf. Sūra xciii, 11) are also given to the patron (b. 
63). Sanà^i even connects his own poetry in these far-reaching com- 
parisons: just as God urged the Prophet at the end of the Süra to speak of 
His benefits (which is interpreted as a command to sing God's praise 
among the Arabs), it is the duty of ‘‘our (i.e. Sana?i's) tongue'' to praise 
the patron among the Persians (b. 35). He also points to the parallel be- 
tween his own position as an exile and the persecution the Prophet had 
been subjected to (b. 81ff.). Consequently, the relief given him by the 
patron is comparable to God's relief of the Prophet which is the essential 
message of Sura xciii. 

At the end of this qasida, Sanai equates his position in the service of 
the preacher to that of the Arab poet Hassan b. Tabit with regard to 
Muhammad. He arrives at this conclusion by availing himself of the 
possibility of making a pun on the word :san, ‘liberality’ (b. 95) which 
turned up in a preceding discussion of the wordly side of the relationship 
with the patron, which is characterized in the following words: 


My poetry is good thanks to your gifts; 
Wherever a bird is fed well, he will sing well (b. 85). 


Qasida No. 94 is both as far as its genre and its form are concerned ac- 
tually a gazal:?9 it deals with an erotic theme, it has no panegyrical section 
and it is not longer than 16 distichs. The only difference with the type of 
poem which is conventionally regarded as the classical gazal, 1s the occur- 
rence of a reference to a patron instead of the mention of the poet's own 
name. 

Within the restricted form of this poem, an allegorical story is told, 
which is thematically related to the much more elaborated story of the 
matnavi Sair al-‘ibad ila’l-ma‘ad. The poet describes his journey to a party 
at the house of his beloved during the preceding night. It was a long and 
troublesome journey through dark countryside. However, the road was 
lit for him by the light that shone from the faces of his travelling- 
companions. Among them were all the lovers to be found in this world. 
They were all inspired by the desire to meet the beloved. But only a few 
of them were allowed to take part in this banquet. The poet was one of - 
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them, because his love had become renowned. His experience is retold in 
the last lines of the poem: 


I saw a sacred book in the right-hand of that Idol; 

The writing it contained confirmed ‘not’ and denied ‘no’.*° 

When I looked into this book, it was written all over 

With the symbols of the gatherings of Muhammad, the son of Mansur. 
(bbrp5s6yit 


Just as in the Sair al-‘ibad, Sanā'ī describes in this poem his meeting with 
the patron. The limitations of the chosen form leave no room in this case 
for matters other than a statement of his attachment to the preacher. 

Oasida No. 127 shows us Saif al-Haqq Muhammad-i Mansür in his 
capacity as an upholder of law and order in the Islamic community. The 
references to the event which apparently provided the occasion for the 
poem are not very precise, however. Sana? refers to actions of his patron 
in the town of Herat where the religious scholars and other pious people?? 
complained about their opponents (b. 44ff.). The prologue of the poem 
deals with the theme of ‘‘disharmony’’ (xilaf) which manifests itself in 
human society as well as in nature. It is the cause of wickedness and strife 
and forces the judges to put on their gowns and the warriors to put on 
their armour (bb. 1-10). 

The short qit*a No. 92 is a topical poem which was written to celebrate 
the foundation of a xanagah by Muhammad-i Mansür at Sarakhs to which 
a library and a dispensary (dārū-xāna) were attached. The patron is 
characterized as a benefactor of ''faith, soul and body” in a summary of 
the three functions of this institution.?? 


6. Other patrons of the Sarakhs episode 


The relationship with Muhammad-i Mansür, although it may have 
dominated this episode, evidently did not preclude contacts with other 
patrons. We find proof of this in the dedications of a number of poems 
containing the names of prominent men both from political and literary 
circles in Khurasan. None of them was a citizen of Sarakhs, but it is likely 
at least in some cases that the poem concerned was written on the occa- 
sion of a visit of the patron to this town. 

The traditional biography of Sana?i devoted great attention to his con- 
tacts with statesmen of his times. The earliest instance of this is Qazvini's 
story about the poet's friendship with a vizier which illustrates the 
former's concern not to contaminate himself with the powers of this 
world.** As we have seen his attitude appears to have been more 
ambiguous than is suggested by the biographical fiction. 
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The closest parallel to stories of this nature in the primary sources is 
provided by a group of texts referring to Sana?i's dealings with Xvaja 
Qivam ad-Din Darguzini, who was one of the most colourful political 
figures of his day. From a humble background—he was born the son of a 
peasant in the village of Anasabad in the district of Darguzin near 
Hamadan—he made a splendid career in the Saljuq administration, 
reaching the office of a vizier. He occasionally lent his services to Sanjar, 
although he actually belonged to the officialdom of the Western Saljuq 
state. In 527/1132-3 Darguzini was hanged at the gate of the town of 
Listar in Khuzistan because he was held responsible for a defeat suffered 
by his royal master.?5 

His reputation among his contemporaries was not very good: some 
sources describe him as a tyrannical and corrupt administrator and an 
unscrupulous opponent of his political rivals. Furthermore, he was 
suspected of being an adherent of the Batiniya, an imputation which 
reveals his impopularity more than his religious beliefs.* 

There were, however, other sides to Darguzini's personality. He is 
said to have taken a great interest in poetry and to have composed some 
good poems in Persian himself. Three poets of the period are known to 
have written panegyrics for him: "Imādī-i Šahriyārī and Qivami-i Razi?? 
who were in touch with the Western Saljuq court, and Mu‘izzi, the most 
distinguished court poet of Sultan Sanjar.** 

It is understandable that a connoisseur of Persian letters like Darguzini 
would be interested to meet Sana?i who had attracted the attention of 
many as a new and unusual poet. The occasion presented itself when the 
vizier stayed at Marv on a mission concerned with the arrangement of a 
marriage between members of the two branches of the Saljuq dynasty in 
the years 516-8/1123-6.°9 According to indications occurring in 
manuscripts of Sanā?ī's works he had tried to get in touch with the poet 
when he passed through Sarakhs on his return to the West in 518. His 
attempts were of no avail however, as Sana?i refused to see him and 
explained his reasons for this in poems addressed to Darguzini, which, 
according to a tradition laid down in some manuscripts, were accom- 
panied by letters in prose.*? Of this correspondence the following items 
are known to us: 

Qasida No. 245 is a topical poem of the kind which we have come 
across several times before in this biography. Characteristic of this genre 
are the preponderant role of the hasb-1 hal passage in the poem and the use 
of the metre xafif. Another feature is the baroque style of the description 
which partly distorts the facts. Yet, the outlines of the event can be 
recognized and disclose remarkably well the circumstances of Sana?r's life 
at this point of his career. 
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Very cautiously mingling the various elements of a panegyrical ad- 
dress, such as praise, self-abasement and poetical boast, Sana’i tries to 
persuade his admirer not to insist on meeting him. He points to the con- 
trast between his depressed state of mind and the happiness which the 
vizier has brought to the material world (b. 18). He relates how demons 
haunt him as long as this ‘‘Xidr of the Age” (viz. the vizier) is in town; 
how he has crept away into the mountains ‘‘to guard the snakes’’. Fear of 
the lancers (xištdārān) of the vizier causes him to sleep on tiles (xišt) (b. 
24ff.). He complains about the pressure put on him from all sides to come 
into the open with his poetry. People try to overawe or seduce him by 
making reference to their relations with influential men: 


One frightens him with that ‘al-Mulk’, 
Another holds out hopes on that ‘ad-Din’. (b. 30) 


This complaint is elaborated in a passage which, in spite of its comic style, 
provides a realistic view of the poet’s dealings with admirers of his work 
who came to visit him from the capitals of Eastern Iran: 


Once that one says to me: ‘‘Mark, such-and-such!’’; 
Again this one says to me: ‘‘Mark, so-and-so!; 

Drop all these airs for a while, 

Go into your cabin and set yourself to work’’. 

He puts in front of me an ink-pot pierced at the bottom,*! 
A soft pen and decorated paper. 

**Ouick, quick” he bullies me, 

Making me sweat like the springs of a torrent, 

*"Make haste and write one or two sheets 

With earlier poems and the latest poems. 

Though I had a hundred affairs to attend to at Marv, 
For your sake alone have I left Ghaznin’’. (bb. 39-44)*2 


The letter which is usually identified as the covering letter sent with 
qasida No. 245* is written in a considerably different tone. Sanā'ī 
presents himself as a humble and very religious, yet self-confident man 
who has rejected the values of this world. He uses this attitude as an argu- 
ment in his refusal of the vizier's proposal warning him not to seek the 
company of unworthy people: why should he want to meet Sanā'ī if the 
latter feels himself a stranger in his own temporary existence? The 
stylistic differences between the poem and the letter are in themselves no 
reason to cast doubt upon their original connection. They could be ex- 
plained as the result of a difference of genre, namely the difference be- 
tween a topical poem calling for an entertaining form of presentation and 
a serious composition in prose. The philological uncertainties existing 
with regard to this and other letters ascribed to Sanā'ī leave, however, a 
margin of uncertainty. The possibility of a pseudepigraphical forgery 
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originating from the interest which later generations took in the poet's 
contacts with powerful statesmen cannot be ruled out completely. 

Qasida No. 65 is unquestionably an authentic work of Sanā'ī (cf. e.g. 
the manner in which the poet’s name is introduced in b. 12a by means of 
the anagram ya?nas, ‘he is familiar’ which fits in the context very well). 
The poet evidently apologizes for his withdrawal from a closer contact 
with the recipient of the poem (b. 12b: ‘‘if I am not seeking familiarity 
(uns) with you, do not become angry with me’’), but there is no clue con- 
necting the poem with this specific incident. 

In a few manuscripts such a connection has been established through 
the addition of a letter to qasida No. 65 as well.** In some cases, it is 
specified in a heading attached to this second letter that it was written in 
response to a repeated attempt of the vizier to meet the poet which was 
made through the intermediary of some friends. Modern interpreters of 
these documents have conjectured that it must have been written at the 
time of a second visit of Darguzini to Khurasan. The style of this letter is 
similar to that of the first. It contains a remark about earlier visits of 
Darguzini to the area of Sarakhs which had forced the poet to retire into 
the desert. This is obviously a reference to qasida No. 245. 


The picture of a recluse unwilling to yield to the demands of his ad- 
mirers, which is drawn in the poems and letters just mentioned, may very 
likely represent Sana?r's ideal of what the life of a religious poet should 
be. It is not, however, an entirely truthful account. A poem which he 
wrote for another Saljuq statesman about the same time*? shows a quite 
different attitude although the circumstances are more or less the same. 
The patron is Mu‘in ad-Din Abu Nasr Ahmad b. Fadl who was the vizier 
of Sultan Sanjar from 518-21/1124-7. Sanai refers to a meeting with 
Mu‘in ad-Din which must have taken place at some time during this 
term of office. This can be concluded from the prologue of the qasida: it 
contains an allegory describing how Sultan Body seeks the advice of his 
ministers Reason and Soul. They tell the Sultan to turn to the patron for 
help if he wants to perpetuate his rule (bb. 1-16). This is not only the 
motif of the transition to the panegyric but it is also an allusion to the 
material support Sanai has received from the vizier. The poet elaborates 
on this matter in a Aasb-i hal passage hiding the wordly aspects of the 
event behind a facade of Koranic themes: 


You are like Jesus: the hidden world has emerged in front of your phantasy; 
He who has died of sorrow returns to life when you begin to speak. 

God forbid that among all that exists the thoughts of your slave 

Should ever worship like a Brahman anything but the idol of your praise! 
My poetry was concealing me like Mary's veil, 
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While in my little corner I tasted the blood of my sadness. 
In this gathering, the veil has been removed, for 
To Jesus the veil of Mary is a priceless thing! (bb. 44-7) 


In terms which are characteristic of Sana?r's homiletic poetry, this 
passage relates how the patron by his liberality had repeated the miracles 
of *Isà (cf. Süra iii, 49 and Süra v, 110) and how he had revealed the 
poet, who had remained obscure in spite of the fame achieved by his work 
just as Maryam was concealed behind a curtain at the ‘‘Eastern place" 


(cf. Süra xix, 17). 


Tāj-i Isfahan Lisàn ad-Dahr Abüu'l-Fath who is mentioned as a mamduh 
in qasida No. 284 is known to have belonged to the clients of the vizier 
Mu(‘in ad-Din. He was a poet in both languages (i.e. Arabic and Persian) 
and a scholar.*€ Sanā'ī's poem is concerned with a book on the art of the 
minstrel which the patron is said to have presented at several courts in 
both an Arabic and a Persian version. In the prologue the book is 
presented as a fairy (pari), namely as an immaterial object (ma*n1) adopt- 
ing a seductive shape (bb. 1-16). At the end of the poem Sana’i resumes a 
recurrent theme of his early poetry: he compares his own professional 
misfortune to the successful career of his patron (bb. 49ff.). 

Other specimens of poetry written during this period for members of 
the administrative élite include a stanzaic poem,*? containing an exhorta- 
tion to follow the path of the qalandar, qasida No. 199 which is a typical 
homiletic poem;*? and qasida No. 244, apparently composed to cover the 
despatch of a calender (taqvim) to a person of some political importance. 


In a heading attached to qasida No. 236 in some manuscripts more 
details are given concerning the interest shown in Sana?i's poetry during 
this period: one of the Imams of Sarakhs (undoubtedly, Muhammad-i 
Mansur is referred to here), we are told, urged Sanā'ī to express his 
gratitude for the honours a group of ‘‘poets in Khurasan, notables in 
Jibal and scholars (afadil) in Iraq had bestowed on him *'in the year 
18” (i.e. 518 A.H.) by writing poems in various forms. The poem would 
have been composed in response to this invitation.*? There is, however, a 
discrepancy between this heading and the contents of the qasida which 
makes it difficult to accept the former as an authentic piece of informa- 
tion. 

The present poem does not contain any expression of thanks what- 
soever. Sanā'ī speaks at length about the merits of his way of life and of 
the kind of poetry in which this is reflected. The attention others pay to 
his work pleases him not at all: 
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A continent, in great excitement, is looking for 


The subtleties of his insight, but this makes him sad. (b. 16) 


He criticises the imitators of the forms of poetry which he considers to be 
his speciality taking particular offence at: 


e .) The boast that ‘we are another Sana?i 
Working magic with ģazals and elegies’. 
But stupidity has removed the ‘S’ from their heads!5° (bb. 34-5) 


At some time during this period the death occurred of Mu‘izzi, the 
poet laureate of Sanjar's court.?! Sanà?i wrote a few elegies on this occa- 
sion,?? but these poems need not be taken as evidence of a personal rela- 
tionship between the two poets. Elegies were part of the ceremonial of 
mourning for prominent people. They were often ordered as the occasion 
arose from poets who were known to be specialists in the genre. As it 
appears from the quotation of the preceding paragraph, Sana?! saw 
himself as one of these specialists. 

There are, on the other hand, some indications of an influence exerted 
by Mu‘izzi’s poetry on Sanā'ī's work of this period. One of the latter’s 
gazals contains a poetic quotation from a poem by Mu'izzi.?? Some 
poems have been handed down in the divans of both poets.?* This suggests 
that their respective styles were, at least at some time, regarded as quite 
similar. 

Several traditional biographers make mention of contacts between 
Sana^i and Sultan Sanjar himself. Two poems occuring in Div. MR? 
could be adduced to confirm this but, in both cases, serious arguments 
can be brought forward against the authenticity of their attribution to 
Sanā'ī. The qasida No. 39, which contains a dedication to ‘‘aftab-i dad-u 
din Sanjar” (b. 15a) has also been handed down as a work of Hasan-ı 
Gaznavi Ašraf, a panegyric of the Ghaznavid Sultan Bahram-&ah.5? The 
name of Sana’ occurs in neither version of the poem. A faxriya-passage at 
the end of the version ascribed to Sana?i includes the name of *Imadi 
who, like Hasan, was among the former's first imitators. The name is 
used in such a manner that it could be either a reference to a poem by 
«Imādī emulated by the poet of this qasida or a signature of the latter 
himself.56 Whatever it may be, it is very unlikely that Sanā”ī had 
anything to do with the poem. 

The second poem, qasida No. 208, does indeed contain the name of 
Sana?i by way of a signature (b. 44b). If this were to be taken as a proof of 
its authenticity, the conclusion of Sana?i's overt adherence to the Itna- 
Ca¥ari Shi’ah would be inescapable. This poem is, in fact, not a panegyric 
to Sanjar at all: the name of the Sultan is merely used in an argument in 
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favour of the rights of the Shi’ite Imams to the leadership of the Islamic 
community which are compared with the legitimacy of Sanjar’s succes- 
sion to his father Malik-&ah. The defence of these claims is the main sub- 
ject of the poem. Even if his evident devotion to the People of the House 
would have to be taken as a sign of a secret sympathy with the Shi'ite 
cause (which is by no means certain), a public statement of this kind 
could not have been made by Sana?i who was, throughout his career, 
closely associated with prominent scholars of the Sunni community. 
Shi'ite writers of the late 10th/16 century make mention in connection 
with this qasida of a letter which Sanjar was supposed to have written to 
Sana?i asking his advice about the right form of government: whether it 
should be based on the principles of the Shi'ah or on those of Sunni 
Islam?*? 

Whatever the true convictions of Sanā'ī in these matters may have 
been, it cannot be doubted that both the poem and the letter must be 
qualified as forgeries of the pseudo-epigraphical type. Their main impor- 
tance lies in the evidence they provide of the continuous efforts by Shi'ites 
to claim the celebrated religious poet as one of theirs and of the 
unrestrained use which even his contemporaries made both of his name 
and his literary inheritance for their own purposes. 

Qasida No. 204, containing the praise of the eighth Imam "Alī b. 
Musa ar-Rida and his tomb at Mashhad must be classified in the same 
category of forgeries. The intention of this poem is equally Shiite, The 
very simple style shows none of the characteristic features of Sana?i's 
religious poetry. It is significant that the two qasidas discussed in this 
paragraph are both missing in the early collections of the Divan. 


7. Sana at Herat 


The Imam Muhammad-i Mansür, Sana’i’s patron at Sarakhs, as has 
already been mentioned, occasionally interfered in the factional strife of 
the people of Herat. The poet, too, extended the range of his activities to 
include Herat and actually stayed there, although it is not certain 
whether he did so under the aegis of his powerful patron, or on his own 
initiative. In a group of texts, including letters which are alleged to have 
been written by Sanā”ī, his coming to Herat is described as an escape 
from certain allegations brought against him, but, as we shall show in 
due course, it is almost impossible to disentangle truth from fiction in 
these texts. 

In two poems a dedication to a Xvàja Irānšāh is to be found. According 
to Mudarris-i Radavi, he was one of Sanā'ī's patrons of the first period, 
but this contradicts the evidence of the panegyrics in both instances. It 
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is obvious that this patron must have been a magistrate with civil as well 
as military powers at Herat and cannot have been anyone less than the 
local Saljuq governor. The name Īrānšāh itself was by no means uncom- 
mon at the time for a Turkish nobleman. 

One of the poems is a qasida containing a request by the poet to be 
allowed to serve the patron as ‘ʻa poet of your official seat’’ (šāfir-i 
sadr-i tu)? Similarly, Sanā'ī hails him in the second —a stanzaic 
poem—® the **most worthy patron’’ of his specific kind of poetry: 


Now that I have seen you I will no longer turn 
To this one or to that one. 
When the meaning has been caught, 
No one will bother with names anymore. 
Where in the Seven Climes of this world 
Is there anyone to equal your liberality; 
Which patron is, like you, worthy of my meaningful poetry 
(ma*navi Si‘r-i man)? (IX, 11-3) 


It appears that the emphasis on 'meaning'—that is to say the 
moralistic and religious content—was not thought to be incompatible 
with the wordly purpose which these poems had to serve at the same 
time. This implies, of course, that the Saljuq governor, who was willing 
to patronize a poet like Sana’1, must have taken much interest in this par- 
ticular aspect of the latter's work. 

There is no reason to assume that the poems which document Sana?i's 
relationship with the religious élite of Herat were not written about the 
same time as the panegyrics addressed to the representative of the secular 
power. An unusual feature of this group is the fact that it also contains 
poems in which for a change Sanā'ī himself is praised. One of these 
poems*' was written by a prominent member of the clergy, Imam Faxr 
ad-Din ‘Ali b. Haisam. He appreciates Sana?'s poems because they 
show the poet to be a ‘‘wise man” (hakim) who constructs ‘‘a world of 
Reason" with the thoughts expressed in his words (b. 4). Only an inner 
perfection equivalent to the ‘‘light of the Absolute” could provide such 
words which are ‘‘food to the soul’’ and shine as lights over the town of 
Herat (b. 8a). 

These hyperboles of praise are followed by a word of criticism of the 
wordly aspects of Sanā”ī's professional life: 


€« 


It is amazing that he, in spite of this, practises (profane) poetry (šā'irī). 
Does he not know that this intent is merely a mistake? 

In the presence of light, what is the use of darkness? 

When the moon sheds its light, why should the Suha® star be out? (bb. 5-6) 


We can hardly be mistaken if we interpret these remarks as a condem- 
nation of Sanā'ī's relationship with the governor of Herat which has just 
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been described. In the long qasida which Sana’i evidently wrote in reply 
to the praise of the Imam,* this criticism remains unanswered. Mention 
is made only of the patronage the poet received in Herat from religious 
personalities like the Imam. The latter is said to have practiced popular 
preaching (va‘z) as well as poetry and calligraphy.** 

Another member of this group who exchanged poems with Sana", 
adopted the pen name ‘arif-i zargar (‘the mystical goldsmith’). His real 
name was Fadl b. Yahya and his connection with the circle to which the 
Imam ‘Ali b. Haisam belonged is evident from a story included in the 
biography of the mystic Ahmad-i Jàm-i Zanda-pil who as a miracle- 
working saint also challenged the authority of Sanā'ī's patron at Sarakhs. . 
This anecdote relates the visit of the holy man to Herat. His aim is to ob- 
tain recognition of his superior status from the local religious leaders. 
The scene of the incident is set in the xanaqah of “Abd Allah al-Ansari. 
Ahmad demands to be carried into this ‘‘garden of the followers of 
Ansārī”” (bāģča-i Ansariyan) by the most prominent heirs of the latter's 
mystical tradition. This wish is fulfilled by four men among whom are 
mentioned Jabir b. ‘Abd Allah—the son and successor of Ansari—, the 
Imam *Ali b. Haisam and the cadi Abü'l-Fadl Yahya who was the father 
of Sana?r's friend and is known to have died in 515/1121-2.*5 

Like the founder of this tradition, these men combined the study of the 
religious sciences and their application in the practice of Islamic law with 
preaching and mysticism. The story about the confrontation with 
Ahmad-i Jàm mentions discussions on such topics as God's One-ness 
(tauhid) and the question as to whether it is possible to perceive the 
Divine reality (ma‘rifat-i Haqq). 

In the poetic correspondence between Fadl b. Yahya and Sana’1® the 
matter of the latter's practice of poetry is raised as well, but without the 
critical note which could be heard in the poem of Ali b. Haisam. Accord- 
ing to Fadl, it is acceptable because it meets the two standards by which 
pious people should measure it: that it be ‘‘a practice of poetry which is 
not spoiled by greed” (šāfirī bi-dull-i tama‘) and shows ‘‘a piety without 
hypocrisy” (pārsā'ī bi-riya) (No. 15, 10b). Sana?i wrote yet another long 
qasida dedicated to Fadl b. Yahya®’ and containing a few references to 
the latter’s poem. Replying to the praise that he, Sanai, was a man 
‘“‘with scruples’ (bà haya)—which contrasted favourably with the 
shamelessness displayed by most poets in their dealings with 
patrons—(cf. No. 15, bb. 17ff.) he explains that this is the result of his 
becoming ‘‘more clear-sighted"" (raušan-dīdatar; No. 17, b. 54). 

The poems mentioned above all bear witness to a close relationship 
between Sana’i and this group of scholars, preachers and mystics. This 
relationship must have had the nature of a patronage comparable to the 
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one Sanā'ī had found at Sarakhs. His poems contain the same mixture of 
religious moralism and mystical sentiment as that characterizing the 
spiritual atmosphere of their circle. There can be little doubt that they 
were actually used in the sessions held at the xanagah of Ansari, maybe 
even in the presence of the poet himself. The significance of this episode 
to the subsequent fortune of Sanā'ī's work lies in the fact that it shows 
how easily it could be accepted in a distinctly Sufi environment in spite of 
the fact that it originated in the wider and less specific sphere where the 
Islamic preachers deployed their rhetorical skills. 


8. Nishapur, and the incident at the caravanserai 


Whereas it is certain that Sana?i lived at Herat as well as at Sarakhs 
during this period, there is far less certainty as far as the reports about his 
stay in other cities of Khurasan are concerned. Mention has already been 
made of a number of poems written for people who belonged to the court 
of Sultan Sanjar, but this cannot be taken as proof of a personal visit to 
the royal residence at Marv. The circumstances of his life at Sarakhs, as 
far as we can ascertain from other poems, make it more likely that his 
contacts with these patrons were only incidental and took place at a time 
when the latter happened to pass through Sarakhs. Some may also have 
had the nature of a poetic correspondence. There are no indications 
pointing to a closer link with the centre of Saljuq power. 

Of the other cities mentioned in the sources, only Nishapur needs to be 
considered as a place where Sana?i may possibly have stayed for any 
length of time. The strongest evidence is provided by the MSS MiM and 
KM which contain headings of three poems stating that they were com- 
posed at Nishapur.®* They are all specimens of homiletic poetry in its 
purest form. They do not contain any panegyrical reference. 

Far less convincing is the attribution to a stay at Nishapur of the inci- 
dent which is supposed to have forced Sana" to flee to Herat, as a variant 
in the texts relating to it mentions the town of Sarakhs instead. There is 
another questionable element involved, namely the suggestion that 
Sana?! could have been in touch with the famous scholar and poet 
«Umar-i Xayyām. 

The available material consists entirely of prose texts, some of which 
have been handed down as letters written by Sana’i himself,9? others are 
versions of an introductory note to the letters providing additional details 
about the incident. 

In the first letter”? the writer reacts to accusations that he had taken 
receipt of stolen goods. The poet addresses **šaix (an-)Najdi”’ whom he 
compares to the caliph ‘Umar, the guardian of ''the bride clothed in 
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green, that is: Justice'”. He sees himself as another Haidar ( = Alī) refer- 
ring with emphasis to his reputation as a man of a religious and ascetic 
way of life. i 

The second letter?! returns to the theme of caliph ‘Umar who is said to 
have been appointed by the Prophet as a protector against demons and 
devils in this world. It is further specified that the retired life of the writer 
was disturbed by a money-changer whose accusations robbed him of his 
sleep and even brought him to the verge of suicide. In the end he was 
forced to seek refuge at Herat. There he was welcomed in a most friendly 
manner by the imams, the cadis and the sayyids of that town. He regards 
the person addressed as ‘‘a leader of wise men"' (pīšvāy-i hakiman) and 
beseeches him to put an end to his troubles with the dū'/-fagār of his 
tongue. 

The text which in various forms accompanies the first letter in each of 
the sources, attempts to present the story in a connected form. It is evi- 
dent that this is based only on the contents of the two letters. The versions 
of the text agree as long as they maintain these original data, but differ 
widely as soon as they start to complement them with new details 

According to this text, a burglary had occurred while Sanai was 
staying at a caravanserai in Nishapur. The thief was an Indian slave who 
put the blame on a pupil of the poet (in another version, the pupil himself 
is accused of the theft). Other details refer to the manner in which the 
complaint was brought forward, the identity of the victim, the nature of 
the stolen goods and Sanā'ī's reaction. 

There can be no doubt that the letters are much older than any of the 
versions of the introduction. Whether the former are authentic is difficult 
to decide. Stylistically they do not differ much from other prose texts 
ascribed to Sanā'ī. The second letter especially is in accordance with the 
facts about his stay at Herat, as they can be derived from the poems he 
wrote for the notables of the religious establishment in that town. But 
these facts could also, of course, have been used by somebody who 
wanted to create a biographical fiction, as has happened in other 
instances. 

An argument in favour of the authenticity of the first letter could 
perhaps be taken from the obscurity of the *šaix an-Najdi' who is men- 
tioned as the person addressed. The identification of this man with the 
famous *Umar-i Xayyam, which appears for the first time in the in- 
troductory text of the Fátih-MS has apparently no other grounds than the 
reference to the caliph ‘Umar made in both letters. Related to this is the 


location of the incident at Nishapur, the town where Umar-i Xayyam 
had lived.?? 


CHAPTER SIX 


THIRD PERIOD: PREACHING TO THE SULTAN OF 
GHAZNA 


1. Return to Ghazna 


During the years of Sanā'ī's absence the political situation of the Ghaz- 
navid Empire had changed significantly. After the death of Sultan 
Mas*üd III in 508/1114-5 a war of succession had broken out among his 
sons which, four years later, was decided in favour of Abü'l-Muzaffar 
Bahrām-šāh. But his victory was at the price of the independence of the 
Empire. Sanjar had backed the winner and sent his troops to Ghazna 
where they were allowed to plunder. Through the imposition of a tribute, 
Bahrām-šāh became virtually a vassal of the Saljuqs. For many years he 
acquiesced in this humiliating condition but finally, in 529/1134-5, he 
made an attempt to free himself by stopping the payments to Sanjar. The 
result of this was another military intervention and further plundering of 
the capital.! 

The final period of Sana?r's life did not exceed the limits of this in- 
terlude between two Saljuq invasions. The date of his return to Ghazna 
cannot have been much earlier than 520/1130-1, if we consider the dates 
of his contacts with the Saljuq statesmen Darguzini and Mu‘in ad-Din 
mentioned earlier. The period ended only five years later with the death 
of the poet. 

Two important developments mark the final stage of Sana’i’s career: 
the writing of the matnavī Hadigat al-hagīga, and the establishment of an 
immediate contact with the Ghaznavid court. Together they signify the 
peak of his professional life, both as far as the intrinsic value of his work 
and his external success are concerned. The matnavi has remained 
Sana?i's magnum opus; the interest shown by the Ghaznavid Sultan in 
his work offered him, for the first time, the opportunity of becoming a 
panegyrist of royalty. Traditional biographers have, not without reason, 
paid close attention to both events. 


2. Sana? and the Sultan 


Although the Hadigat al-kagīga is known primarily as a didactic poem, it 
also contains extensive sections of a panegyrical nature. Even in the 
oldest version of the poem, in which many panegyrics occurring in the 
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enlarged version are lacking, several long sections are devoted to the 
praise of Bahrām-šāh and there is also a section honouring his son Jalal 
ad-Daula Daulat-šāh. The panegyrics played an essential role in the 
original outline of this matnavi.? 

Sanà?i also wrote a number of shorter panegyrics for the Sultan, most 
of which are not gasīdas but may best be described as panegyrical gazals. 
The lyrical prologue is followed in these poems by a dedication to the 
patron of a few lines only, and not by fully developed panegyric.? 

Ahmed Ates was, in his effort to make sense of the seemingly con- 
tradictory tendencies of Sanā'T's career, inclined to interpret the relation- 
ship with the Ghaznavid Sultan as the fulfilment of a lifelong ambition.* 
To become a poet of the court would have been his goal, from the early 
years in Ghazna onwards and throughout the period of exile in 
Khurasan, until the opportunity to return to his home town presented 
itself. T'he course of his career, as we have tried to trace it step by step in 
the preceding paragraphs, does not confirm this interpretation, however. 
The towns he went to live in after his departure from Ghazna offered no 
opportunities for royal patronage. The kind of poetry in which he 
specialized from an early stage could not be expected to bring him any 
nearer to the highest social position open to the professional poet. If, in 
the end, Sana? did actually make connections among the political elite, 
this must be attributed mostly to the lively interest in his religious poetry 
which manifested itself in these circles. The concessions made by the poet 
to his admirers consisted, at best, in the addition of panegyrics to his 
poems, but not in a change of their essential character. 

The relationship with Bahrām-šāh was not a deviation from this pat- 
tern of Sana’i’s career. It is evident that the initiative was taken by the 
Sultan and not by the poet. The motives of the former were probably not 
very different from those of other men of wordly authority who had 
patronized Sana?i before. Connecting one's name to the works of a 
religious poet made it possible to satisfy one's devotional needs, as well as 
to benefit from the propaganda value the association would have in an 
Islamic society. The two motives could very well go together. 

The Hadīgat al-hagīga contains, in its earliest version, two sections in 
which the poet apologizes at length for his refusal to accept an offer from 
the Sultan to become in some way or other—this is not specified—attach- 
ed to his court.? Sana? draws his arguments from the habits of the seclud- 
ed and devotional life he has been leading, which have made him unfit for 
the social life at the court. The poem is presented to the Sultan as a com- 
pensation for this refusal. The contents of these sections are reflected also 
in the preface to another version of the matnavi which was posthumously 
prepared by Muhammad (Alī ar-Raffa? on the Sultan's orders (Dībāča 
Pie 
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3. The Writing of the Hadiqa 


The editorial work just mentioned had become a necessity on account 
of the confused state in which Sanā'ī had apparently left the poem at the 
time of his death. The preface of ar-Raffa? provides information about 
this as well. His remarks sketch the first few stages in the development of 
the text. One of the problems which confronted Sana?i when he worked 
on the Hadiga is, however, relevant to his biography as well, it is also 
reflected in other documents. In one of the letters Sana?i defends himself 
against critics who attacked his condemnation of the Al-i Marvan (i.e. 
the Umayyad caliphs) and accused him of showing a preference for "Alī 
over the other Rightly Guided Caliphs. The letter was addressed to the 
Sultan in order to request protection against the ‘‘tyranny of the 
ignorant''.? 

Although the authenticity of this letter is as uncertain as that of most of 
the other letters ascribed to Sanā'ī, the veracity of the related facts need 
not be questioned. They are concordant with the declarations of sym- 
pathy with the *Alids contained in the epilogue which was originally com- 
posed for one of the versions of the Hadiga, but has in the course of time 
become an integral part of the text. It was meant to accompany a 
manuscript of the poem prepared by Sana?i himself for Burhan ad-Din 
‘Ali b. Nasir al-Gaznavi ‘Biryangar’ who, from 516/1122-3 till his 
death in 551/1156-7, lived at Baghdad as a celebrated preacher. He was a 
favourite both of the Saljuq and the Abbasid courts.* 

In this epilogue, Sana’i justifies his work claiming that it is equivalent 
to a ‘‘Persian Koran” (Had. MR, 745, 12b). The religious contents are 
enumerated: they include material derived from the Revelation (nass), 
the Tradition and the ‘‘works of the sheiks’’; there is a tauhid (1.e., a 
discourse on the Islamic doctrine of God's Oneness), and there are 
prayers for the Four Companions (ibid., 28ff.). The poet then turns to his 
particular devotion to Murtada (i.e. "Alī), Batūl (i.e. Fatima) and their 
two sons, which has found expression in the poem. He adds: 


I will not mourn if the descendants of Bü numm 
Do not take delight in my words. 


I have chosen this for myself, 
For I have seen that this is the way of salvation. 


(ībid., 746, 3ff.) 


Finally, Burhan ad-Din is asked to read and judge the work for himself: 


You who are an ‘argument’ (burhan) that one should follow the Law, 
I beseech of you to read all of it. 
Adduce all that you know and give your verdict. 
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If these words are to your liking, 
My soul will be guarded from harm. 
But if what I say does not suit you, 


Act as if you had not seen it, regard it as wind. 
(ibid., 13-5) 


It is obvious from these passages that Sana?i's attitude with regard to the 
«Alids must indeed have been a matter of controversy in his immediate 
environment. The complaint that he ‘‘is living like a prisoner in the dust 
of Ghaznin” (ibid., 744, 15) is, of course, not to be taken literally—as 
some traditional biographers have done?— but there can be no doubt that 
they refer to a very unpleasant situation. How serious the attacks on 
Sanā'ī were in fact is impossible to detect from these documents. The 
question of Sana’i’s pro-SAlid sentiments, which have often, without 
justification, been equated to his adherence to the Shi'ah, have been 
discussed many times by apologists of this denomination. Details of 
limited significance have in the course of these controversies been drawn 
out of their proper context and have been used as a basis to build 
biographical fictions. One such detail is the mentioning of the term fatvā 
(‘verdict’) in the epilogue when Sanà?1 recommends his poem to the at- 
tention of Burhan ad-Din (Had. MR, 746, 14). Whereas this term must 
have been chosen merely because it produces a play on words with the 
words burhan (‘argument’) contained in the name of the person address- 
ed, it has been taken as evidence that the epilogue was really a request for 
a judicial decision on the religious contents of the poem. Some later 
sources even present the text of the verdict which is alleged to have been 
given in reply to this request. The epilogue lacks, however, all the formal 
requirements of a lawful request for a fetwa.!? 


4. Qadi Ahmad 


The early version of the Hadīga preserved in MS BV contains the name 
of only one patron in addition to those of the Sultan and his son. The two 
short sections which conclude the text in this manuscript are dedicated to 
him: the first of these is, according to the heading, a panegyric of a cer- 
tain **qadi Ahmad” (MS BV, ff.170a, 7-170b, 15); the second section, 
under the heading ‘‘On a friend" (dar düsti) mentions the name of a 
""Xvāja Ahmad’’ who must be the same person (ibid., ff.171a, 1-171b, 
6). In the later versions of the poem, these sections no longer mark the 
end of the poem. The order of the lines has, moreover, been disrupted 
and some parts have been used for panegyrics addressed to other Ghaz- 
navid notables.!! Apparently, the sections had lost their original function 
when the later versions were made. This also led to the loss of the correct 
meaning of Sana’i’s words, which were taken in a quite literal sense as a 
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reference to the conditions of the poet’s life at the time of his writing. It 
was understood that Sanā'ī had been a protégé of this cadi who provided 
him with a house and clothing, thus enabling him to complete his poem. 
This new interpretation can be already noticed in the addition of another 
heading to the first section explaining the circumstances to which the 
passage was supposed to refer.!? 

The readings of the BV-version, however, point to a quite different 
meaning of both sections. The beginning of the second section is, in this 
case also, an expression of gratitude: 


A dedicated friend in this city has 

Treated me as a true friend should. 

Mercifully he has provided me with a house 

And a set of clothes: a house out of darkness; 
These clothes, empty( = white?)-black, were like 
The cracks in the roof and in the walls. 

And inside that house, more familiar than a person, 
The shadow of the house and I; and I alone. 

The house is dark, and the man without power: 

As a shadow it may serve, made of a shadow.!? 


The cryptic form of these words, which we have tried to render as exactly 
as possible, forces the reader to look for a hidden meaning behind their 
obvious sense. The poet provides a clue by adding that they should be 
read as irony referring to his own work: 


Every word which ridicules itself 
Is, to Wisdom, a ‘writer of the Revelation’ .!* 


The description of the house which the friend made for Sana?i and of the 
clothes he gave to him would not be particularly flattering to the benefac- 
tor if it were taken literally. If its real meaning is revealed, the contrast 
between intention and expression makes the poet's praise the more effec- 
tive. Sanā'ī proceeds to disclose this meaning in the following lines: 


Through this house mankind will be heedful; 
Xvaja Ahmad will pay even more heed to it: 

He whose pen with magic on this paper 

Designed something in ink which is night and day. 
He laid down, like faith in the middle of sin, 

The meaning in the heart of black writing. 


The house with the cracks and the striped clothes are allegories of a 
manuscript of the poem, presumably of the copy which was made to be 
presented to the Sultan of Ghazna. The Xvaja is not praised as a protec- 
tor of the poet but as the scribe who prepared this manuscript for him. 
The use of the term ‘writer of the Revelation’ (katib-i vahy)—a honorific 
of the caliph ‘Utman who took the initiative for the recording of the 
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Koran in writing—alludes to this meaning as well. In the same passage 
the written text of the poem is again compared to a piece of clothing 
which covers the bride of its contents: 


As a king his bride, his brush 
Has kissed Wisdom through the thin veil.'€ 


The interpretation of the two sections as an acknowledgment of the help 
received in the preparation of one specific manuscript of the poem makes 
it understandable that they could so easily be dispended with in the later 
versions. When the latter were made, the Zadiqa had become a poem 
addressed to a much wider audience than its earlier versions. 

The identity of this friend of Sana?r's is rather uncertain. The sections 
of the version of the Hadiqa in MS BV which are devoted to him, describe 
him as a judge and as a preacher.'” In the second oldest dated copy of the 
matnavī (MS İnalcık) a fuller form of his name is mentioned, namely 
as-saix al-Samid Ahmad b. Mas*üd.!? This seems to imply that he was iden- 
tified with the Xvāja ra?is Ahmad-i Mas‘ud-i Tīša who is mentioned in 
one of the prose introductions handed down together with works of 
Sanā'ī (Dībāča II.S). If this document could be accepted as genuine, it 
would prove that the poet himself made a collection of his poetry at the 
command of this patron. Its authenticity cannot, however, be regarded 
as absolutely certain for several reasons, one of them being the fact that it 
is understood in this text that Sana?i received exactly the same kind of 
material support from this patron which according to our interpretation 
of the sections of the Hadiga discussed above has a figurative meaning 
only. 

Among the patrons of Sanā'ī's early career there are, as we have 
seen,!? a few Ahmad’s any one of whom could possibly be the same 
person as the cadi named in the Hadīga, but there are no clues available 
for an identification in any of these instances. Many sources add *Tīša' to 
Ahmad's name, perhaps on the authority of Dibaéa II.S. where it is em- 
phasized by its use as a rhyming word in a poem.?? It is commonly inter- 
preted as a patronymic and proposals have been made frequently to iden- 
tify this patron of Sana?i with the ‘pisar-i Ti8a’ whom Nizāmī-i "Arūdī 
has named among the poets of the Al-i Afrasiyab, i.e. the Ilek-Khans or 
Qarakhanids of Central Asia. Here also, however, one is not treading on 
quite solid ground: no poet of this name is known from any other source 
relevant to the history of Persian poetry at the courts of this dynasty and 
the text of Čahār magāla is, moreover, very unreliable at this point.?! 
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9. Other panegyrics of the third period 


The more extensive versions of the Hadiga contain a series of 
panegyrics dedicated to notables of state and religion in Ghazna during 
the Bahrām-šāh period. These sections were inserted into the text of the 
poem when it no longer had to fulfil its original function as a personal gift 
of Sana’i to the Sultan, presented as a compensation for the poet’s refusal 
to become attached to the Ghaznavid court. It is, as yet, impossible to 
decide whether their insertion, as well as the ensuing rearrangement of 
the Hadiqa should be ascribed to Sanā'ī himself, to ar-Raffā”, or to some 
other editor who prepared a new version of the poem at some time be- 
tween the death of Sanā'ī and the end of the reign of Bahrām-šāh. It 
should be noted that none of the patrons of these panegyrics is named in 
any other poem. 

In the Divan we find two poems which must have been written during 
this period for patrons other than the Sultan and his crown prince. They 
are comparable to the panegyrics of the longer versions of the Hadīga in as 
far as, of the two patrons, one belonged to the religious elite and the other 
to the high officials of Ghazna. 

Qasida No. 103 is addressed to the official preacher (xatib) of Nau- 
abad, the same place as is mentioned as the place of Sana?i's death. The 
maxlas of the poem enumerates only the honorifics of the patron: Nasih 
al-Mulk Kamal ad-Din Saix al-Haramain Jamal al-hukama?. Like most 
panegyrics written for members of this class, the qasida is, at the same 
time, a homiletic poem. The theme of the prologue—the importance of 
self-sacrifice as an act of initiation to the love of God— strikes even a 
mystical note. There are also several references to the activities of the 
patron as a preacher and to the gatherings where they took place. On the 
other hand, Sanā'ī calls himself the ‘‘encomiast’’ (tana-xvan) of his 
patron and begs for the gift of clothes on the occasion of the New Year 
festival. The dating of this poem in the last period can be based upon the 
occurrence of a line in which Sanā'ī alludes to previous experiences with 
religious scholars in Khurasan (b. 35). 

The patron of one of the stanzaic poems is circumscribed as '' Xvaja-i 
mà Tāj-i Abū Bakr” who is identified as a member of Bahram-$ah's 
army. The third stanza of the poem contains a description of the units 
which are composed of Turkish military slaves recruted from various 
parts of Central Asia. Stylistically, the poem is not typical of the works of 
Sanai as we know them from this period. It is clearly a specimen of 
profane panegyrics. The poet prides himself on having written poems for 
this patron quite frequently, but there is no trace of these poems in the 
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collected works of Sanà?i.?? The attribution of this stanzaic poem to him 
remains, therefore, open to serious doubt. 


6. The death of Sana; his tomb 


In the first part of this biography, we have discussed the various dates 
for the death of Sana?i. It was argued that there are good reasons for 
accepting the date for which the traditional sources have had a distinct 
preference since the time of Jami, viz. the year 525/1130-1. An essential 
piece of evidence in favour of this conclusion was the short notice found 
in many different forms in manuscripts of the Hadiga and containing 
precise indications concerning the time and the circumstances of this 
event. In the course of the textual tradition, the notice has been regarded 
as a part of the prose introduction to which it is usually added. As a con- 
sequence, the information contained in the notice that the poet spent the 
last day of his life dictating, has been interpreted as a reference to the 
writing of an introduction to the Hadiga by the poet himself on his death- 
bed. 

The oldest form of the notice which seems to have preserved shows that 
the notice must be read as an independent document. This form can be 
found in the manuscript of the John Rylands Library, Manchester, dated 
681/1282: ‘‘This Majdüd b. Adam as-Sanā'ī al-Gaznavi (may God cover 
him with His mercy) dictated to (or: in the presence of) Amir Sayyid 
Abū'l-Fath Fadl-Allah b. Ibrahim b. Tahir al-Husaini while he was in 
fever, from the break of dawn on Sunday 11th of the month of Sa‘ban in 
the year 525 of the Flight of Mustafa (may God’s blessing and peace be 
on him). When he had performed his evening prayers, the last words he 
spoke were: ‘Your bounty is sufficient for me’, and he vacated (i.e.: the 
body?) at Nau-ābād in the house of "Ā'iša-i Niki ...’’.23 The object of his 
dictation is not mentioned but it is most likely that he was continuing to 
work on his homiletic poetry up to the very end. 

The tomb of Sana?i at Ghazna has been a venerated place throughout 
the centuries. The existence of a turba to which an ‘‘inhabited’’ (ma‘mur) 
convent was annexed is mentioned in the late 9th/15th century by 
Daulatšāh.”+ The building visited by Muhammad Iqbal in 1936 had then 
only recently been erected over the grave of Sanà"i, at the order of the 
Afghan king Zāhir-šāh, to replace the dilapidated older building. A 
qasida composed by a poet named Dā?ūd al-Husaini, commemorating 
the event and giving the date 1352/1933-4, was placed at the head of the 
tomb. An older tombstone with an inscription containing the date 525 for 
the death of the poet was removed at that time. When in 1977 Sana?i’s 
900th birthday was celebrated in Afghanistan, plans were announced to 
build a new and more sumptuous monument.?5 


PART TWO 


THE WORKS OF SANA?I 
PHILOLOGICAL SURVEY 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


The popularity of Sana’i’s poetry has been both wide spread and long- 
lived, qualities which have contributed considerably to the difficulties 
confronting any one attempting to study the textual history of the poet’s 
works. He must be prepared to encounter any imaginable philological 
obstacle in his efforts to get as closely as possible to the original forms. 
These obstacles, in addition to the gradual deterioration of the texts nor- 
mally found in the course of a tradition in manuscripts of some seven cen- 
turies, also include various forms of deliberate change brought about by 
scribes, editors and other people who have used Sana’i’s poetry for their 
own purposes. This has gone as far as the pseudepigraphical forgery of 
entire texts, both in prose and in poetry. The great number of the extant 
manuscripts containing his works and their distribution over public and 
private libraries in many countries, further adds to the problems. 

The history of the scholarship devoted to these problems is, as far as its 
modern forms are concerned, very brief. The first attempt to edit a part 
of the Hadīgat al-hagīga, which was made courageously but prematurely, 
by J. Stephenson in 1911, remained an isolated event until 1941 when the 
Iranian scholar Mudarris-i Radavi began to publish a series of text- 
editions which eventually comprised all the poetical works attributed, 
rightly or wrongly, to Sana’i. 

Although, thanks to these efforts, the accessibility of the poet’s works 
has improved considerably, the texts available in print are still far from 
satisfactory. The cause of this should, to a large extent, be sought in the 
aforementioned condition of the material. It is also true that the period of 
serious philological research has been too short to allow more than 
limited progress and that the number of scholars participating has been 
few in proportion to the amount of work to be done. Many manuscripts 
relevant to the preparation of critical editions have only been investigated 
superficially or not at all. It should be noted, however, that the editions 
published so far also show many methodological deficiencies as a result 
of which the material accessible to the editors has neither been used 
correctly nor has it been fully exploited. 

The present chapter will be devoted to a survey of the main 
philological problems attached to the collected works of Sanā'ī. To this 
end, they have been divided into four groups: the Divan, comprising all 
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the poems written in other than the ‘epic’ (matnavi) form; the shorter 
matnavi poems; the long matnavi Hadīgat al-hagīga; and the prose works 
attributed to Sana?i or closely connected to the tradition of his works. 
Although the individual texts of each group have sometimes been handed 
down with texts belonging to other groups, in general the groups have 
specific problems which need to be dealt with separately. 

The preceding remarks will already have made clear that the present 
survey cannot claim to be a final treatment of the philology of Sanā”ī's 
works. It is founded, moreover, only on a limited group of manuscripts 
which do, however, include most of the surviving copies made during the 
Middle Ages. Our primary aim is to justify the use made of this material 
in the other Parts of this study, but it is also thought to be in the interest 
of future studies in this field to publish the results of our philological 
investigations, incomplete as they are. 


CHAPPERsEIGHT 


THE DIVAN 


1. The collection of poems commonly referred to as the Divan of Sana? 
actually exists in many, often quite different forms. They are either 
manuscripts or printed texts, a number of which have been published 
from the 19th century onwards. The contents of these volumes, as well as 
the ways in which the poems are arranged in each of them, differ so much 
that they can hardly be regarded as specimens of a single book. The term 
‘divan’ is, in this instance, essentially a collective noun only, designating 
a group of collections comprising more or less the same material. 

These remarks, anticipating the conclusions of the following 
paragraphs, should be kept in mind whenever reference is made to the 
Divan in general terms. In the 9th/15th century Daulatšāh estimated the 
Divan at 30,000 distichs but it is quite probable that the lines of the 
matnavī poems were also included in this figure.! Actually, the most 
extensive collection brought together so far does not exceed 14,000 
distichs. A full inventory of the poems which have been handed down as 
Sana?r's works, has not yet been made. 

The main forms of Persian poetry (gasidas, gazals, mugattaSat and 
rubāīs) are well represented; most collections also contain some stanzaic 
poems (tarkīb-bands, tarji‘-bands and musammats). ‘The principles of 
arrangement which one normally finds in the modern editions of Persian 
divans, namely the division of the poems according to their prosodic 
forms and the alphabetical order based on the final letters of rhyming 
words or radifs, have been followed in all the printed texts and some of 
the later manuscripts but not in the older collections. 

Headings, either in Arabic or in Persian, often precede the poems, 
especially the panegyrical and the religious qasidas. Their variations are 
features of the various recensions of the Divan as a comprehensive collec- 
tion, made at different moments in the textual history. Similar features 
are the tables of contents and the prose introductions which occur in 
several manuscripts. 

2. To the present day, the Divan has appeared in print on six separate 
occasions: - 

(1) Lithograph ''Dar al-Xilafa" (= Tehran), 1274/1858 with a 
dedication to Nasir ad-Din Sah (p. 145); quarto, 274 pp. (The pages are 
not numbered after p. 192). No information is given, either concerning 
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the MSS which were used, or about the method followed in compiling 
this collection.? The order of the poems is alphabetical in all sections; the 
first qasida, however, is Div. MR?, gas. No. 233 which is also the first 
poem in the non-alphabetical MSS Oxford, Bodleian, Elliot No. 108 (not 
dated) and Tehran, Dānišgāh, Miškāt No. 13 (dated 1003/1595). The 
contents are divided into the following sections: 

a. (pp. 2-144) gasā*id, stanzaic poems and marātī ('elegies'; as far as 
their prosodic forms are concerned, these poems are nearly all 
mugatta‘at); most poems are introduced by headings in Persian, specifying 
the names of patrons, in the case of panegyrics, or the main subject in 
other instances. 

b. (pp. 146-/249/) gazaliyat, beginning with Div. MR?, qas. No. 11. 

c. (pp./250/-/263/) muqatta*at. 

d. (pp./263/-/274/) ruba'iyat. s 

(2) Lithograph Bombay, at Matba‘-i Birjis, Matla‘-i faidrasan, Savval 
1328/October 1910; octavo, 104 + 138 pp. 

A considerably smaller collection, divided into two parts, each having a 
separate numbering of the pages: 

a. ‘‘qasa?id-1 rafi‘a’’, in an alphabetical order corresponding to that of 
the Tehran lithograph, but many poems are missing here. The first 
qasida is Div.MR?, qas. No. 1 which is preceded by a blessing on "Alī 
(funwān sahifat al-mu?min hubb "Alī b. Abi Talib); this poem, with the 
same blessing, is the second of the older edition. The headings are iden- 
tical in both lithographs. 

b. ''divan-i gazaliyat’’, followed by a number of mugatta‘at, among 
which is also one stanzaic poem, and a small collection of ruba‘“iyat. 

(3) Divan-i Hakim Abü'l-Majd Majdūd b. Adam Sana*i-i Gaznavī, edited 
by Mudarris-i Radavi, Tehran, 1320/1941 (not consulted). According to 
the information contained in the second edition, this first typographical 
collection was based on the Tehran lithograph and seven manuscripts 
present in Iran. The most important of the latter was an undated 
manuscript written in nasx which belongs to the Kitabxana-i milli-i Malik 
as No. 5468 (abbreviation: mim). The editor attributed a very early date 
to this copy. The contents amount to 13,346 distichs. A long introduc- 
tion, devoting much attention to Sanā'ī's personal history, precedes the 
collection.? 

(4) Divan-ı Hakim Sana, edited by Mazahir-i Musaffa, Tehran (Amir- 
i Kabir), 1336/1957, duvist-u sī + 880 pp. 

The extensive introduction, analyzing various aspects of the poems, and 
the indices are useful additions, but from a philological point of view this 
edition has little new to offer. The total number of the distichs is 13,472. 
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(5) Second edition of Mudarris-i Radavi’s Divan, Tehran (Ibn-i Sina), 

1341/1962, Qaf-Sin-Zal (167) + 1232 pp. 
The main new element of this revised edition is the use of two other 
ancient manuscripts: MS Istanbul, Velieddin No. 2627 (abbreviation: 
‘ain), accessible to the editor in the form of a microfilm, and MS Tehran, 
Kitabxana-i Millī-i farhang No. 2353 (abbreviation: f). The number of 
the distichs is 13,780.* 

(6) Third edition of the same work, Tehran, 1355/1976, which is no 
more than a reprint of the second edition with a few additions to the 
introduction. 

3. As the second Radavi-edition (further designated: Div. MR?) 
represents the most advanced stage of the philological editing of the 
Divan, it must be assessed in more detail. Like its predecessors, this 
edition divides the text into sections according to the prosodic forms of 
the poems: 


a. (pp. 16-716) qasida's, 312 poems;? 

b. (pp. 717-784) tarji‘at va tarkibat, 6 poems; 
c. (pp. 785-789) musammat's, 2 poems; 

d. (pp. 790-1046) gazaliyat, 408 poems; 

e. (pp. 1048-1105) mugattatāt, 179 poems; 

f. (pp. 1109-1178) ruba‘iyat, 537 poems. 


Within each section, the alphabetical arrangement has been perfected to 
such a degree that even isolated lines can be retraced quite easily. In 
establishing this order, two different types of collections have been 
amalgamated: the alphabetical type of the more recent collections and a 
non-alphabetical type which is represented by MS Millī-i Malik (MiM), 
used by the editor as a source from the first edition onwards. In the latter 
type, the poems are classified according to their genres regardless of their 
prosodic forms. Three of the sections of MiM, namely those of the 
religious poems (zuhdiyat), the panegyrics (madhiyat) and the so-called 
galandariyat, have been placed into the formal category of the qasidas in 
Div. MR?. References to their classification in MiM have been added to 
the numbers of the poems in the edition (respectively the letters za/, mim 
and gāf). A similar indication (gain) in the section of the gazaliyat in 
Div. MR? refers to the corresponding collection of MiM. As a result, the 
first section of the edition contains many poems which, as far as their 
prosodic characteristics are concerned, should have been classified as 
gazals. In the other editions, they are in fact usually to be found among 
the gazaliyat. 

The mugaddama to Div. MR? devotes much attention to the description 
of the manuscripts used both for the first and the second editions. There 
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is, however, no precise explanation of the manner in which the texts of 
the poems have been established, nor does the apparatus criticus comprise 
enough information to reconstruct the editor's method. Apart from the 
aforementioned references to the sections of MiM, no systematic indica- 
tions with regard to the occurrence of the poems in the manuscripts are 
provided. The list of all the first hemistichs which is present in MiM has 
unfortunately not been reproduced in Div. MR? so that their exact order 
in that important source is not known.” The sigla used in the apparatus 
refer almost exclusively to the three ancient MSS MiM, Milli-i Farhang 
(MiF) and Velieddin (Vel.); the other items are mostly left without any 
indication of their provenance whatsoever. 

In so far as it has been possible to check the use made of the manuscript 
sources, it appears that Vel. has been collated extensively, although not 
all the relevant variants have been recorded and the rather difficult 
writing of this manuscript has not always been read correctly. The uncer- 
tainty of the readings, due to the frequent omission of diacritical dots in 
Vel., is hardly reflected in the apparatus. MiF, to which the editor in the 
muqaddama ascribes the same early date as to MiM, has been consulted in 
some places only and cannot properly be regarded as a source of 
Div.MR?. MiM was not accessible to the present writer. 

Variations in the order of the lines and in the length of the poems have 
not been recorded as a rule. Nevertheless, the ancient collections show a 
great deal of variation precisely in these respects. It is evident that many 
poems existed already in quite different forms at an early stage of the 
textual history.? The reconstruction of the original composition is a major 
problem of the philological study of Sanā”ī's Divan but Div. MR? has 
contributed very little to it. 

Surprisingly enough, the readings adopted in the text of Div. MR? are 
very often the same as those in the earlier printed editions, especially in 
the Tehran lithograph, in spite of the fact that manuscripts could be con- 
sulted that were so much older. The editor has, apparently, chosen the 
editio princeps as his basic text (or matn as it is usually called by modern 
Iranian philologists), emending it only occasionally and quite arbitrarily 
by replacing a reading of the lithograph by one chosen from the variants 
occurring in the manuscripts. The former was then relegated to the 
apparatus and it was not felt necessary to mark its provenance. If one 
wants to get some idea of the ancient forms of the poems one has to read 
them through the apparatus criticus. But even then one can get no more 
than a fragmentary impression as the manuscripts are certainly not 
faithfully reflected in this edition. The headings to the poems also 
demonstrate the eclectic nature of Div. MR?. They are a mixture of the 
headings of the Tehran lithograph and of the manuscripts. Sources are 
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indicated only when the headings refer to external data of some kind or 
other, such as the names of patrons, places of origin or pieces of 
biographical information. 

4. The fullest inventory of the manuscripts of the Divan can be found 
in A. Munzavi’s Fihrist-i nusxahā-i xatti-i farsi (Vol. in, 1872-3, No. 17, 
752-63 (kulliyat-manuscripts) and 2361-3, Nos. 23, 584-614 (divans)), but 
these lists make no mention of several manuscripts preserved in places 
outside Iran. Although the following Tables do supplement them to some 
extent, they are not intended as an exhaustive survey of the extant copies. 
They are inserted here primarily to serve as a chronological frame of 
reference to the discussion of the problems of dating attached to three of 
the oldest manuscripts. To this end, the Tables list separately the most 
important manuscripts known to exist which carry explicit dates? and 
those which do not. Many of the latter have been dated on the basis of 
circumstantial evidence in secondary literature, reference to which is 
made in the fourth column of Table JI. Such datings do have a certain 
value as provisionary indications of the philological importance of the 
manuscripts but are insufficient for the assignment of a sure place within 
the chronology of the textual tradition. To avoid any foregone conclu- 
sions, the manuscripts of the second Table are listed according to the 
names of the cities where they are kept at present. 


Table I: dated manuscripts of the Divan 


Dates Manuscript Contents Bibliographical 
collections references 
684/1285 Istanbul. Velieddin. kulliyat. Dw.: ff. Ritter, Der Islam, xxii, 
2627 122a-293a. non-al- 1935, 102; id., Oriens, 
phabetical xii, 1959, 21ff.; Radavi, 


Div.MR?, muq. ON f.; 
id., Matnaviha, muq. 
49f. (facs.); Munzavi, 
FNX, iij, No. 17,755 


717/1317-8 Istanbul. Halet Efen- majmü'a. selection: Munzavi, FNX, iii, No. 


di. 135/3 ff. 107-11 23.587 
ab. 727/1326-7 Istanbul. Halet Efen- majmu‘a. selection: Ritter, Der Islam, xxvi, 
di. Ilave 238/1 ff. 1b-27a 1942, 243f.; Meier, 


Mahsati, 118 
730/1329-30 Istanbul. Aya Sofya. majmi‘a. selection: Daftar-: kutubxana-i Aya 


2051 ff. 86b-107a. (also: Sufya, 353f.; Ritter 
Sair al-*ibad) (1935), 105 
995/1586-7 Tehran. Coll. M. Ba- selection Munzavi, FNX, iii, 


yani. 6 MJ No. 23,588 
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Dates 


Manuscript 
collections 


Contents 


Bibliographical 


references 


1000/1591-2 or London. India Office 


1006/1597-8 


1003/1595 


1006/1597-8 


1007/1598 


1008/1599 


Library. 2722 


Tehran. Dānišgāh 
(Miškāt). 13  (for- 
merly: coll, Parsa-i 
Tuysarkani) 


Tehran. Coll. Asgar-i 
Mahdavi. 113/1 


Oxford. Bodleian Li- 
brary. Pers. d. 51 
Tehran. Dāniškada-i 
adabiyat. 156/5 


1009-23/1600-15 London. British Mu- 


1012/1604 


1012/1603-4 


1013/1604-5 


1020/1611-2 


1022/1613-4 


seum. Or. 4514 


Tehran?. Coll. Šāhzā- 
da Muh. Hāšim-i Af- 
sar 


Lahore. Habibganj 
Library. 5/48 


Istanbul. Náfiz Pasa. 
894 


Mašhad (formerly 
Tehran). Kitābxāna-i 
milli-i Malik. 5242 
Mašhad. Astan-iquds: 
i Radavi, 440. ada- 
biyat 4672 


aštār-i Sana*i in 10 aq- 
sām. Dū.: ft. 23b- 
364b with Dībāča 
ILS. partly alpha- 
betical (also: letters, 
Kunūz ar-rumūz ( = Sair 
al-‘ibad), Kār-nāma and 
Sanai-abad, cf. MS 
Lahore, dated 1012) 

Divan: ff. 6b-345 with 
biographical intro- 
duction. alphabetical 


selection? 


kulliyat. Dīv.: ff. 1b- 
263a. alphabetical 


jung. selection 


kulliyat. Div.: ff. 42b- 
76a. alphabetical (pace 
Rieu). inc.: qas. No. 
233 

Divan. non-alphabeti- 
cal. copied by Tagī-i 
Auhadi 

kulliyat of the same 
type as India Office 
Nen RR Divs: eit 
34b-257b. non-alpha- 
betical (the alphabeti- 
cal section of the Lon- 
don MS is lacking) 


Divan: ff. 7b-340a 
with a defective dibaca 
and Hadiqa in the 
margins 

Divan and Hadiqa 
Divan: 187ff. non-al- 
phabetical 


Ethé, Catal. No. 927; 
Ahmad,  Indo-Iranica, 
xvi, 1963, 49-51 


CA. Munzavi, Fihrist-i ih- 
dā'ī-i ... Miskat, ii, 55- 
61; Radavi, Div. MR?, 
muq. QMV f.; A. 


Munzavi, FNX, ui, 
No. 23,590 
Munzavi, FNX, iii, 
No. 23,591 


Beeston, Catal., iii, No. 
2549 

Dānišpažūh, Frist .. 
(majmü*a-i vaqfi-i.. Hik- 
mat) 11; Munzavi, 
FNX, iu, No..23,592 


Rieu, Supplement, No. 
215 


Radavi, Div. MR?,muq. 
OMT 


Ahmad, o.c., 51-4 


Ritter (1935), 103 


Munzavī, 
No. 17,759 


FNX, iii, 


Gulčīn-i ma‘ani, Fihrist- 
i kutub-i xatti, vii/1, 427; 
Radavi, Div. MR?, 
muq. QMZ; Munzavi, 
FNX, in, No. 23,594 
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Dates 


1025/1616 


1025/1616-7 


1251/1835-6 


1258/1843 


1272/1856 


Manuscript Contents Bibliographical 
collections references 

= S SS a 
Tehran. Coll. Dih- Divan: 125ff. Munzavi, FNX, iii, 
xuda. 224 No. 23,596 
Mašhad (formerly majmūfa. selec- Munzavi, FNX, iii, 
Tehran). Kitābxāna- tion: ff. 32b-136b? No. 23,595 
i milli-i Malik. 5044/6 (‘‘one matnavī and 

one qasida’’) 
Tehran. Kitābxāna-i selection (2600 baits) Rastkar, Fihrist, viii, 
Majlis. 2434 136; Munzavi, FNX, 
iii, No. 23,604 

Tehran. Coll. Far- Munzavi, FNX, iii, 
had-i Mu*tamad. 132 No. 23,605 
Najaf. Amir al- Divan: 234ff. Munzavi, FNX, iii, 
mu?minin Library No. 23,607 


1274/1857-8 


1286/1870 


Manuscript 
collections 


Baku. A-118/11, 
478 


Bankipore. 22 


Cairo. Dar al- 
kutub. 59 M, 
adab farisi 


Tehran. Kitabxana-i 


Majlis. 997 

Tehran. Kitabxana-i 
milli farhang. 137 
RF 


Divan: 233ff. 


selection: 9lff. (qasa- 
yid-i sūfiyāna) 


Sirazi, Fihrist, iii, 304 


Anvār, Fihrist-1 nusax-i 
xatti, i, 133-4 


Table II: undated manuscripts of the Divan 


Contents 


Divan: 76ff. nasx. de- 
fective at the begin- 
ning 


Divan: 96ff. with Di- 
baéa II.S. alphabeti- 
cal 


Divan: 182ff. nasta‘- 
lig. non-alphabetical. 
inc.: qas. No. 236. 
lacunae and defective 
at the end 


Estimated datings 


10th/16th cent. 


Calcutta. Asiatic kulliyat. Div.: ff. 6- 10th-11th/16th-17th 


Society of 
Bengal. 


ibid. 


ibid. 


276 with Dibaéa II.S. 
alphabetical 


Divan. nasta‘liq 


qasayid. sikasta 


cent. 


Bibliographical 
references 


Sultanov-Arash, Elyaz- 
maları kataloğu, Baku, 
19957 i, 143-4; Ateş, 
IA, s.v. Senā'i, 481. 


Abdul Muqtadir, 
tal., 29-30 


Ca- 


Fihris al-maxtūtāt al-fari- 
sīpa, Cairo 1966, i, 161; 
Munzavī, FNX, in, No. 
23,612 


Ivanow, Catal., No. 438 


No. 
FNX, 


Ivanow, Catal., 
460; Munzavi, 
ii, No. 23,613 


Ivanow, Catal., 
455; Munzavī, 
iii, No. 23,614 


No. 
FNX, 
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Manuscript Contents 


collections 


Estimated datings 


Bibliographical 
references 
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Istanbul. Nuru- Divan: 215 ff. 
osmaniye. 3809 alphabetical 


Istanbul. Turk 
ve Islam eserleri 
muzesi. 1961 


Kabul. Kitab- 


non- 


kulliyat. Div.: ff.151a- 
xāna-i ‘amma 325a. nasx. Dībāča 
(formerly: II.S. non-alphabeti- 
Kabul Museum)cal 


London. British Divan: 
Museum. Or. nasx. 


ff. 
Dībāča 


13b-185a. 
II.S. 


3302 Non-alphabetical. 
inc.: gas. No. 1.(also: 
Sair al-‘ibad, Kārnāma 
and letters) 
ibid. Add. 27, Divan: 302 ff. nasta‘liq. 
311 non-alphabetical. 
inc.: qas. No. 236 
London. India majmūta. selection: 


Office Library. ff. 1-48a. nasta‘lig 


609 

Oxford. Bod-  kulliyat. D:.: ff. 10b- 
leian Library. 282a. early nasta‘liq. 
Elliot 108 Dībāča I.R. and frag- 


ments of IL.S. non- 
alphabetical. inc.: qas. 


No. 233 
Tehran. Kitab- Divan: pp. 21-373. 
xana-i millī-i nasx. non-alphabeti- 


farhang. 2353 cal. inc.: qas. No. 1 


(also: Sair al-"tbād, 

Kar-nama and letters) 
ibid. (now : Divan: 198 ff. nasx. 
Mashhad). Ki- Dībāča ILS.  non- 
tabxana-i milli-i alphabetical 


Malik. 5468 


ibid. Saltanatt Divan: 493 pp. nas- 
(Gulistan Pal- talīg. inc.: qas. No. 


ace). 320 236 


ibid. Sipahsalar. Divan: 256 ff. nastalīg. 
366 inc.: qas. No. 233 


second half 6th/12th 


cent: 


10th/16th cent. 


6th/12th cent. 


first half 6th/12th 
cent. or beginning 7th 
/13th cent. 


Ates, Farsca manzum eser- 
ler, 25-6 

Ritter, Oriens, xii, 1959, 
67 


see n. 12 


Rieu, Supplement, No. 
214 


Rieu, Catal., ii, 551 


Ethé, Catal., No. 928 


Sachau-Ethé, Catal., 1, 
No. 537 


see n. 17 


gee m. 11 


Munzavi, FNX, iii, No. 
23,600 


Abū Yusuf Šīrāzī, 
Fihrist, n, 408; Munzavi, 
FNX, iii, No. 23,603 


5. The investigation of the textual history of Sana?i’s Divan is com- 
plicated considerably by the fact that three of the oldest copies, namely 
MSS MiM, MiF and Kabul Museum No. 318 (KM), do not carry 
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explicit dates. Modern scholars have assigned to all three of them early 
datings, even as early as the poet’s own lifetime. These datings were 
partly based on paleographic and orthografic characteristics which, 
however, only indicate that the manuscripts could have been made before 
the end of the 8th/14th century, i.e. the time when nasta‘lig emerged as 
the dominant form of writing used by the scribes of Persian manuscripts. 
They are all written in some kind of nasx and the special features of their 
spelling are on the whole those which were commonly used in the earlier 
centuries. The decisive argument has in each instance been derived from 
the occurrence of epithets added to the names of Bahrām-šāh and of 
Sanā”ī which must have been formulated at a time when both the Sultan 
and the poet were still alive. This is taken as proof of a dating of these 
copies in the first half of the 6th/12th century. 

This argument is insufficient for the establishment of any dating of 
manuscripts because, if it is used for such a purpose, the distinction 
between archetypes and copies is disregarded. As far as MiF is con- 
cerned, it can easily be refuted by referring to one of the undated London 
manuscripts which belongs to the same strain of textual tradition but was 
certainly not copied at a very early date; this manuscript includes the 
same epithets as MiF in an identical wording.!? 

The dating for MiM proposed by Radavi was not followed by A. Mun- 
zavi who on the basis of his own investigation of the codex estimated that 
it was copied at the beginning of the 7th/13th century, without, however, 
specifying his arguments.!! No facsimiles have ever been published of 
MiM. It was not possible, therefore, to compare the kind of nasx in which 
it was written with that of explicitly dated archaic manuscripts. 

The early dating for MS KM was put forward by Xalil Allāh Xalīlī in 
a monograph devoted to this manuscript. Recently, a complete facsimile 
was published. !? 

KM consists of two parts, each of which is headed by one of the prose 
introductions which are known from the textual tradition of Sana’i’s 
works.!? The introduction of the second part, the Divan, is the same as we 
find in MiM and MiF (Dibaéa II.S.); the division of the poems into sec- 
tions in KM conforms to that of MiM only, so that these two MSS, as far 
as the Divan is concerned, can be regarded as specimens of the same 
strain of the tradition. Nevertheless, Div. MR? has adopted a series of 
gazals from KM which do not occur in MiM whereas on the other hand 
some of them are also present in Vel.'* This points to the influence of a 
quite different recension of the Divan on a collection of the same type as 
MiM and marks KM as the more recent copy of the two. 

The first part, comprising matnavi poems, shows a closer relationship to 
the recension represented by Vel.: the introduction is Dībāča I.S., a 
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pseudepigraphical adaptation of the introduction written by ar-Raff2? to 
his recension of the mathavi Hadigat al-hagiga (Dībāča I.R.), which 
occurs also in Vel.; the two MSS have in common another work falsely 
ascribed to Sanā'ī: the matnavi Tahrimat al-qalam. In both cases, Vel. 
appears to have a better text than KM. The former manuscript, one of 
the best preserved copies of Sanā'ī's works from the Middle Ages, has 
several features characterizing it as an archetype for a distinct recension 
of the collected works. It seems to be very likely that this manuscript is 
also more recent than Vel. which is dated 684/1285. 

From the point of view of spelling and writing, a later dating for KM 
would be quite acceptable. Xalili has drawn the attention to the absence 
of the spelling dal for post-vocalic dal, one of the orthographic 
characteristics of early Persian manuscripts. He tried to explain this by 
quoting the prosodist Sams-i Qais according to whom the spirant pro- 
nunciation of ‘d’, which is indicated by this spelling, was absent from the 
dialects of Ghaznin, Balkh and Transoxania.!? 

Even if this linguistic observation made by a writer of the 7th/13th cen- 
tury were valid for the time of Sana?i, it would still be irrelevant to the 
use of the orthographic convention concerned. There is abundant 
evidence to show that it continued to be followed by scribes long after the 
phonetic reality on which it was originally based had disappeared from 
standard Persian everywhere. It is, moreover, regularly found in 
manuscripts copied in the areas specified by Sams-i Qais. 

As far as the paleographic aspect is concerned, the facsimile provides 
an opportunity to compare the nasx writing of this manuscript with that of 
other firmly dated copies, in particular those of Sana?i's works preserved 
from the 6th-7th/12th-13th centuries. There appears to be little similari- 
ty, while on the other hand the nasx of KM has some close parallels 
among manuscripts dated in the first half of the 8th/14th century.!5 A 
dating of KM in the last mentioned period seems to be a reasonable 
assumption. 

The problem of dating MS MiF is more complicated. It was acquired 
by the Kitabxana-i Milli in 1946 and was restored immediately after- 
wards. A few fly-leaves which precede the original text bear a description 
of the state of the manuscript and its archaic features. The conclusion was 
reached that MiF must have been written during the lifetime of Sanai, 
and this conclusion has since been confirmed by other Iranian scholars.!? 
Apart from the aforementioned epithets and the archaic spellings, which 
are also present in MiM and KM, this manuscript comprised yet another 
indication of its antiquity: an ex libris with an Arabic inscription stating 
that this copy belonged to the library of an Atabeg of Maragha by the 
name of Nusrat ad-Daula wa’d-Din Abu Sa‘id Arslan Aba b. Aq- 
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Sonqur, who reigned from 527/1133 until some time after 563/1167-8.'8 
The sheet on which this ex libris was written was found at the time of the 
modern restoration of the codex in the binding where it was glued to 
another sheet. The text itself shows lacunae and the actual contents differ 
greatly from the table of contents inserted at the end of the introduction. 
In many places, additions in nasta‘lig have been made sometimes 
amounting to entire poems. 

A very different appraisal was given by Utas who was able to see MiF 
during a visit to the Kitabxana-i Milli in 1965. He observed that ‘‘there 
are many obscurities about this MS., and (...) the dating back to the 
lifetime of the poet made by Muhaqqiq is very unlikely’’. In a letter to 
the present writer (Summer 1966) he added that his suspicion was roused 
especially by the contrast between the apparently authentic sheet on 
which the ex libris was written and the paper of the other folios which ‘‘is 
in remarkably good shape"'. In his published statement, Utas expressed 
the opinion that ''at least part of it may be a forgery"' .!? 

The visual impression of Utas is undoubtedly a genuine observation. It 
does, however, need to be tested by an analysis of the paper before it can 
be substantiated. The possibility of a modern forgery cannot be excluded, 
if the wave of counterfeit manuscripts marketed in Tehran especially 
during the forties and early fifties of this century is taken into considera- 
tion. It is not to be expected that a scientific investigation of the codex will 
be possible within the foreseeable future. 

Our own research, based on the microfilm of MiF, has provided 
further arguments of a philological nature against a very early dating. A 
remarkable element of the orthography is the spelling of £ (in its various 
meanings) with a single kāf even when it is not used in combination with 
other words as in an-kz. Only in the latter form is this a feature of archaic 
Persian spelling but it is without a parallel in the former. It seems as if the 
scribe tried to imitate ancient orthography but did not quite understand 
its rules. The type of nasx adopted both in the ex libris and in the text is an 
extremely rigid and regular one. It looks natural in an Arabic text of a 
more or less ceremonial nature like the ex libris, but is very uncommon 
for a manuscript containing Persian poetry of the 6th/12th or even the 
subsequent century. Examples of this type in manuscripts of the same 
kind are again not known before the 8th/14th century.?? 

The contents of MiF give conflicting evidence as far as the dating is 
concerned. The differences between the table of contents and the actual 
contents are too great to be attributed only to the loss of parts of the codex 
or to the disorder of the folios. They appear in the order of the poems, as 
well as in their number, and must be explained as the result of a 
reconstruction of an older manuscript which was in a very damaged con- 
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dition. Probably, the folio with the ex libris is the sole surviving part of 
this original copy. On the other hand, the readings of Sana?r's poems in 
MiF often represent an early stage of the textual history.?! 

The existence of another manuscript, which is almost identical to MiF 
as far as its contents are concerned, makes it unlikely that the latter copy 
could be a modern forgery. The evidence points rather to a medieval 
reconstruction of an ancient collection of Sanā?ī's works. MiF would then 
be the beginning of a new strain of the textual tradition. The second 
manuscript must be a descendant in the direct line. 

Other undated copies of the Divan worth mentioning are MSS Oxford 
(Bodleian) Elliot No. 108, London (British Museum) No. Add. 27,311 
and Cairo (Dar al-kutub) No. 59. The writing is in each case nasta‘lig; for 
palaeographic reasons, the datings may vary between the 9th/15th cen- 
tury, as far as the first two are concerned, and the 10th/16th century. 

6. Among these chronological uncertainties, MS Vel. stands out as a 
solidly dated specimen of the Divan. It contains a kulliyat collection with 
colophons at three different places. They comprise datings of the comple- 
tion for each of the main groups which constitute the collection: 

(a) f.106a, at the end of the matnavi Faxri-nama ( = Hadīgat al-hagīga), 
14 Jumada I 684/18 July 1285; 

(b) f.122a, at the end of Tahrimat al-qalam, the last poem of the group 
of four shorter matnavi’s, 8 SaSban 683/20 October 1284; 

(c) f.293a, at the end of the Divan and of the collection as a whole, 10 
Rabi‘ I 684/16 May 1285. 

The deviation from the correct chronological order in these colophons 
cannot be the result of a later confusion in the order of the groups of texts. 
There can also be no doubt that only one scribe has worked on the 
manuscript. The present sequence of the dates is, therefore, indicative of 
the order followed in the copying of the three groups. The scribe appar- 
ently began with the group of shorter matnavi's and then proceeded to 
work on the Divan. It took him at least seven months to complete the 
latter. Only two months later, he had already finished the copying of the 
text of the Faxrī-nāma in spite of its considerable length. It was then placed 
at the beginning of the entire collection together with a prose introduction 
and a table of contents. 

This working-method can only be explained if it is assumed that the 
scribe of Vel. did not merely copy an existing volume of Sanà?i's col- 
lected works but assembled such a volume himself on the basis of at least 
two different sources. As will be shown in due course, three unauthentic 
works (viz. the introduction (Dībāča I.S.) and the matnavi's &Agl-nàma 
and Tahrimat al-qalam) were also included. The real author of these texts 
is unknown. As it seems, this manuscript is yet another starting point for 
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a line of tradition with a number of quite remarkable characteristics. An 
immediate descendant has survived in the MS Fatih No. 3734 (dated 
884/1479-80) which does not comprise the Divan. More distant members 
of the same branch are MSS Halet [lave No. 61 (dated 1132/1719-20, but 
according to M. Minuvi a copy of the 9th/15th century)?? and KM which 
we have examined above. 

Although no place of origin is mentioned in the colophons, the name of 
the scribe of the Fátih-manuscript, Gulšanī al-Haravi,? makes it likely 
that Vel. must have been present in Khurasan at least until the late 
9th/15th century. The scribe of the latter manuscript hides himself 
behind the anonymous phrase ‘‘‘abd min ibād Allah" (‘a servant 
among the servants of God’). This as well as the distinctly religious note 
of the texts of the colophons and of most of the headings added to the 
poems in Vel.,?* suggests that this collection was brought together on 
behalf of a religious community, presumably one of the Sufi 
brotherhoods existing in the late 7th/13th century. The Sunni convictions 
of the scribe are made clear by repeated blessings on all the Companions 
of the Prophet. The excellent condition of the codex is a sign of the con- 
tinuous care given to it as a venerable object. It is not without 
significance that its last private owner, who in 1171/1757-8 put his mark 
on fol. 1b, was a Sufi, a sheikh of the Nagšbandīya Order. In 
1175/1761-2 it was incorporated into the Velieddin Vagf at Istanbul 
according to stamps occurring on several pages. 

7. The manuscripts of the Divan, discussed so far, represent the main 
strains of the tradition of Sana?!'s non-epic poetry during the Middle 
Ages as far as they have survived. The period is defined at one end by the 
origin of the individual poems included in the collections, at the other by 
the appearance of the earliest alphabetically arranged Divan-manuscripts. 
The latter event can be dated about 1000 A.H., i.e. at the beginning of 
the remarkable revival of the interest taken in Sana?r's works which 
began in the last decades of the 10/16th century and continued for a long 
time during the following century.? MS India Office, Ethé No. 927, 
which includes an alphabetically arranged section as well as a large non- 
alphabetical collection derived from older sources, and MS Bodleian 
Library No. Pers d.51, which has an alphabetical order throughout the 
manuscript, are the first specimens of this more recent type. 

The contents of the older, non-alphabetical collections have often been 
described as being without any noticeable order at all, because the divi- 
sion of the poems according to their prosodic forms appears not to have 
been carried out systematically either. The sole categories of this nature 
which are clearly defined in these manuscripts are those of the ruba‘yat 
and the mugattatāt, but even poems of these two prosodic forms are fre- 
quently placed among poems of the prosodically undifferentiated groups. 
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Nonetheless, there are several indications that the editors of these 
collections actually made efforts to establish an order of some kind. This, 
however, was not based on prosody but on the genres and the contents of 
the poems. The latter principle was borrowed by the Persian editors of 
divàns from the practices of early Islamic philology as they are 
demonstrated in the Arabic divans of the Abbasid poets (cf. e.g. the 
description of the versions of the Divan of Abū Nuwas by E. Wagner, Die 
Überlieferung des Abū Nuwas-Diwan und seine Handschriften, Mainz- 
Wiesbaden, 1957, 319-22). It was adhered to until the end of the 7th/13th 
century or even longer, as the example of the tradition of Sana?r's Divan 
shows.?9 The influence of these philological conventions is apparent in a 
number of elements which the older collections, or at least some of them, 
have in common: the presence of prose introductions and of tables of 
contents, the division of the poems according to a conventional catalogue 
of genres, as well as into an equally conventional number of sections. 

On Table III, the tables of contents of four collections are shown in 
such a manner that they can be easily compared with each other as far as 


the Divan is concerned. MS India Office, Ethé No. 927, has been added 


'Table III: tables of contents. 


MS Vel. MSS MiM and KM MSS MiF and MS India Off. Libr. 
Brit. Mus. Or. No. 2722/Ethé No. 
3302 927 


(Faxri-nàma / = Had- (namaha va javab- 
iqa/) ha) 

(‘Aql-nama) 

(Sair al-"ibād ila'l- 

ma‘ad) 

(Kar-nama) 

(Tahrimat al-qalam) 


tauhid-i bari qasayid/ zuhdiyat tauhid va hikmat tauhid-i rabb al- 
va amtal *alamin 
na‘t-i rasūl madayih madayih na‘t-i paigambar 
mau‘iza qalandariyat (Sair al-tibād ila'l- mau‘iza va zuhd va 
ma‘ad) hikmat , 
qasayid-i madh gazaliyat marati madhiyat va marati 
qasayid-i hajv hija hikam va amtal gazaliyat 
qasayid-i hazl marati ahājī dar har anvaS mugattatāt, marātī, 
_ hazlīyāt 
marātī (Mutāyaba-nāma rubāfīyāt 
/= Kār-nāma/) 
mugattatāt ģazal (Kunüz ar-rumūz/ 
as Sair al-‘ibad) 
gazaliyat ruba‘iyat az har (Kar-nama va 
— nau‘ Sanā'ī-ābād) 
ruba‘iyat (Hadiqa fī'l-hag- 


iqa) 
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to the three medieval manuscripts, in spite of its more recent date, on 
account of the resemblance of its table to those of the other manuscripts. 
In each case, the table occurs at the end of a prose introduction. 

There are differences as well as similarities between these four ways of 
arranging the material. The differences are partly the result of varying 
manners of combining the non-epic poems with other works of Sanā'ī (on 
the Table put in brackets) in Vel., MiF and the India Office MS. But the 
subdivision of the Divan into thematical sections is not identical either. 
This is especially so in the important group of the religious poems which 
are taken as one section in MiM and MiF but are divided over three 
sections in the other two MSS. The order of the sections also shows 
differences. 

There are, on the other hand, several similarities in the names of the 
genres mentioned on the tables. They correspond in general to the con- 
ventional genres of Arabic and Persian poetry and need not therefore be 
taken as a sign of a common origin of these tables. On the table of Vel., 
the Divan has been divided into ten sections whereas the same number is 
reached in two other collections through the addition of three matnavi 
poems. Common to all collections is the prominence given to the religious 
poems in the order of the sections. 

MiM and KM deviate quite distinctly from the other MSS. The editor 
of the collection represented by these manuscripts has evidently gone 
much further with the arrangement of his material than his colleagues. 
His collection is the only one in which the division into sections has been 
actually introduced into the text of the Divan. Another unique feature is 
the distinction of a group of poems under the heading galandarīyāt. It is 
characterized by the use of motifs connected with the literary type of the 
galandar which is one of the most essential elements of Sana?i's homiletic 
poetry. The 89 poems, which according to the indications given in 
Div.MR? belong to this category, do not, however, all display the 
characteristics of the genre very clearly and there are, on the other hand, 
many poems outside this section which could with equal right be 
regarded as galandariyat. About two-thirds of this section occurs in Vel. 
and MiF as well, but in neither of these two manuscripts are they marked 
as a special group of poems. 

In the other manuscripts, there is a considerable divergence between 
the tables of contents and the actual contents of the collections. The most 
recent collection, the India Office MS, includes only three headings 
which mark the beginning of a section They belong to sections containing 
letters or matnavi poems. The Divan consists of an uninterrupted series of 
poems but, as N. Ahmad has shown, it is possible to retrace the order of 
the table of the contents from their seguence.*” The lack of agreement is 
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much greater in MiF. Apart from two sections of ruba‘iyat and mugatta“at, 
of which only the second is introduced by a heading, one element of a 
subdivision can be found among the poems of the Divan, namely a 
heading marking the beginning of a ‘second’ section containing 
panegyrics.?? The Hadigat al-hagiqa is not present at all and the two 
shorter matnavi's are actually placed at the end of the manuscript as in 
the India Office MS. These deviations indicate that the table of contents 
of MiF was made for a manuscript which was quite different from the 
manuscript as it has been preserved. There is also a great difference 
between the number of the poems mentioned and those actually 
present:?? 

The table of MS Vel., styled fthrist-7 anva* (‘list of the genres’), must 
have been inserted at the final stage of the preparation of this collection. 
There is agreement between the fihrist and the actual contents as far as 
the matnavi poems are concerned, but the sections of the Divan are 

. almost all without headings. Still, the thematical arrangement of the 
fihrist can indeed be recognized in the sequence of the poems, even if 
there is no exact agreement. Apparently, the editor of Vel. has made an 
effort to describe the contents of his collection systematically at a time 
when the order of the poems could no longer be changed. The following 
description of the actual contents of the Divan in Vel. shows a manner of 
arrangement which may be regarded as typical of the medieval collec- 
tions of Sana’i’s poetry: 

(a.) ff. 122b-153a, a group of 48 religious poems; the first three, in 
accord with the first two items on the fihrist, deal respectively with the 
subjects of tauhid ( = Div. MR?, qas. No. 1) and the praise of the Prophet 
(= Div.MR?, qas. Nos. 96 and 175). 

(b.) ff. 153a-205a, a group of 58 panegyrics, beginning with a few 
poems in praise of Abu’l-Mafaxir Muhammad b. Mansur, the most 
important patron of Sana?i during his stay in Khurasan ( = Div.MR?, 
tarkib-band pp. 717ff.; qas. Nos. 127 and 14). 

(c.) ff. 205b-208b, 4 elegies ( = Div. MR?, tarkib-band pp. 776ff.; qas. 
No. 121; muqatta‘at Nos. 138 and 171). 

(d.) ff. 208b-221a, a group of 55 poems which in MiM belong either to 
the qalandariyat or to the gazaliyat, but some of them are not present in the 
latter MS; the first two poems ( = Div. MR?, gaz. Nos. 398 and 397) treat 
of mystical love and the part it plays in the development of man towards 
his perfect state. 

(e.) ff. 221a-226a, 11 panegyrics introduced by three poems 
(= DIv. MR?, qas. Nos. 175, 217 and 122) in praise of religious per- 
sonalities of the past to whom Sanà?i was particularly devoted, viz. the 
Prophet, *Ali and Abü Hanifa, the founder of the school of Islamic Law 
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followed by most of his patrons among the clergy; the other poems are 
mostly profane panegyrics. 

(f.) ff. 227a-233b, a group of 38 poems of the same genre as those of 
group (d.); the first poem ( = Div.MR?, gaz. No. 155) is addressed to a 
minstrel as is apparent from the final lines. 

(g.) ff. 234a-236b, 9 panegyrics dedicated to Sultan Bahrām-šāh of 
Ghazna; the first poem occurs in Div. MR? as qas. No. 23. 

(h.) ff. 236b-270b, a group of 187 poems which have mainly been 
placed among the gazaliyat in Div. MR?; at both the beginning and the 
end there are also poems which in MiM belong to the galandariyat-section; 
the first poem is Div.MR?, qas. No. 200. 

(1.) ff. 271a-278b, 76 muqatta*at in non-alphabetical order, introduced 
by a heading; the first poem is Div. MR?, muq. No. 174. 

Q.) ff. 278b-293a, 250 rubaSyat non-alphabetically arranged and 
introduced by a heading. 

Notable on this list is the repetition of groups of poems of the same 
genres at intervals: there are three separate groups of panegyrics, nearly 
all qasida's (groups b., e. and g.), which alternate with three other 
groups comprising poems of the interrelated genres of the qalandar- and 
the tagazzul-poetry (groups d., f. and h.). The same pattern can be recog- 
nized in MiF, even if allowance is made for its present damaged state. 
For the sake of comparison a brief inventory of this manuscript is added 
here as well: 

(a.) religious poems beginning with Div. MR?, qas. No. 1; 

(b.) panegyrics, introduced by a heading specifying that this group 
should contain 79 poems: in fact, only a small number of poems 
dedicated to Sultan Bahrām-šāh, his son Daulat-šāh and his father 
Mas*üd III are present; the first poems is Div. MR?, qas. No. 124. 

(c.) a mixed group of non-panegyrical poems, most of which belong in 
MiM to the sections of the galandariyat, the zuhdiyat and the gazaliyat; it 
probably ends where there is a lacuna in the MS. 

(d.) panegyrics beginning with poems written for Muhammad-i 
Mansur of Sarakhs ( = Div. MR?, qas. No. 14; tarkib-band pp. 747ff.). 

(e.) a group of poems, mostly mugatta‘at, of a didactical nature (cf. the 
item ‘‘dar hikam va amtal ..”” in the table of contents). 

(f.) elegies in various prosodic forms (cf. the item ‘‘dar marati’’ in the 
table of contents). 

(g.) mugattaāt and quatrains which are predominantly topical poems 
(cf. the item ‘‘dar ahaji dar har anva*"' in the table of contents). 

(h.) a large group of galandarīyāt and gazaliyat. 

(i.) rubaipat. 

(j-) mugatta“at. 
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As it appears, each of the two collections was assembled on roughly 
similar principles but these similarities are too small to be attributed to a 
common archetype. This becomes even more evident if the sequences of 
the individual poems are taken into consideration. As the order in these 
collections is not determined by mechanical principles, one might expect 
to find indications of the relationship of different strains of the textual 
tradition from identical sequences of poems. From a comparison of the 
accessible manuscripts it appears, however, that there are hardly any 
traces of such identities to be found. As an example of the differences in 
this respect, the following Table lists the opening sequences of six collec- 
tions. A seventh, MS MiM, is also taken into account as far as the data 
provided in Div. MR? make this possible. 


Table IV: opening sequences in six non-alphabetical collections 


MS MiF MS Vel. MS KM MS Oxford MS London MS Cairo 
Bodl. BM 
No. 537 Add. 27,311 


jl qaş. 1z gas. 1 z qaş. 114z gas. 233z gas. 236z qaş. 236z 
2 19 z 96 z 19 z ez mz. 114z 
3 149 q 175z 307 z 21517 267 z Pi 2 
4 101 z 298 z 207 z 290 z 17582 207 z 
5 195 z Iaz 236 z 141 z 24 z 297 z 
6 207 z 19 z 207 z 84 z 241 - 19z 
7 75 z 307 z 141z 114z 96 z 307 z 
8 240 z 207 z lg 107 z 261 - £0 Jung 
9. 81 z 11272 m22 12 - 129 z 180 q 

10. gaz. 348g 215 z 290 z 50 - 253 z 2197 

li:  quau 02972 ? 298 z 242 z 59 z 141 z 

12; 261 - 225 - 233 z 272 g 146 z 195 z 

13. 290 z 300 - 240 z T5 7/8) v2 201 z 

14. 298 z 290 z 242 z 149 q 290 z 124 m 

15: 262 q 45 z 81z 254 g 232 z 233 Z 

16. 148 z 218 - 306 z 207 z 91 - 306 z 

17. 36 z 137 - 132 z 195 z gaz. 314- 132 z 

18. 132 z 159 z 215z 7/8) 92 312 - (lacuna) 

ir 187 q 296 z 84 z 273 z qas. 225 - 

20. 55 m 287 z 107 z 97 - 231 m 

24. 191 q 116 m 101 z 171 - gaz. 133- 

22. 85z 72 - 53 z 63? gas. 298 z 

25 188 q 194 - Dom 530z 114z 

24 135 q ? 260 z 300 - TUE zz 

25 124 m 62 z 195 z 180 q 207 z 


Explanations: The numbers refer respectively to the collections of qasayid and gazaliyat of 
Div. MR’; the letters to the collections zuhdiyat (z), madhiyat (m), galandarīyāt (g) and 
gazaliyat (g) of MS MiM in accordance with the indications provided in this edition. Nos. 
11 and 24 of MS Vel. could not be identified. 
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Although the MSS have a few poems in common (one poem, No. 207, 
belongs to this sample in all MSS; there are six poems, Nos. 1, 19, 132, 
195, 215 and 290, which occur in four MSS), these sequences clearly 
show that the collections are to be regarded as separate recensions of the 
Divan in which there are no clear indications of a common origin. 

Several different incipits are known from the larger divan-collections. 
They provide a convenient criterium for a rough classification of the 
various versions represented in the extant manuscripts. The following 
incipits have been noted: 

(a) Div. MR?, qas. No. 1. As this poem rhymes on alif, it was an 
obvious choice for the opening of the gasā”id-collection in most editions 
and in some of the alphabetically arranged manuscripts (cf. e.g. MS 
Oxford, Bodleian No. Pers. 51, dated 1007/1598, and the undated MS 
Bankipore). The same poem, however, was placed already at the begin- 
ning of two distinct medieval versions of the non-alphabetical type. In 
MS Oxford, Bodleian Elliot No. 108 and the lithograph of Tehran it is 
the second poem of the collection. The concluding line suggests that the 
qasida was composed especially to serve as an introduction to a collection 
made by the poet himself, for reference is made to his repeated efforts to 
‘adorn divans with descriptions of Thee (i.e. God)’’ (nau-nau ču miyarayad 
dar vasf-1 tu divanha).*° 

(b) Din. MR?, qas. No. 233. This poem precedes qas. No. 1 in the 
manuscripts mentioned above and opens the collection in MS Tehran, 
Dānišgāh (Miškāt) No. 13. It is missing in Vel. and MiF, but is to be 
found in the zuhdiyat-sections of MiM and KM among a group of poems 
to which an origin at Sarakhs is ascribed.?! 

(c) Div. MR?, qas. No. 236. In three manuscripts, written in nasta‘lig 
(viz.: MS Cairo, MS London, BM Add, 27,311 and MS Tehran, 
Saltanati No. 320), this qasida introduces non-alphabetical collections. 
Vel. and MiF have included it in quite different places.?? 

(d) Div. MR?, qas. No. 114. This extremely long qasida (145 distichs 
in the edition) has been placed at the beginning of the first group of 
poems, the zwhdiyat, in KM and, most likely, also in MiM. It is known 
under a heading which has several variants and occurs probably for the 
first time in MiF (Kunūz al-hikma va rumūz al-mutasavvifa), but not yet in 
KM and Vel. The fact that it is the second poem in MS Cairo points to 
an influence of the version of the Divan represented by KM.?? 

8. The basic question as to whether or not Sana’i himself assembled a 
comprehensive collection of his non-epic poems, cannot be answered 
simply in the affirmative or in the negative. There exists, on the one 
hand, solid evidence of editorial activities which must have taken place 
during his lifetime or shortly afterwards. In some poems and letters men- 
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tion is made of ‘divans’ which were prepared by the poet himself;?* the 
epithets attached to the names of the poet and the Sultan of Ghazna, who 
reigned in his later years and survived him, must ultimately have been 
derived from a contemporary volume of poems; the same source prob- 
ably contained a section in which the poems written in honour of 
Bahrām-šāh were placed at the beginning and of which the heading has 
been preserved. 

Other indications are less certain, but are still valuable as circumstan- 
tial evidence: the references to the place of origin occurring in MiM and 
KM with some poems could go back to a genuine tradition consisting of 
locally differentiated collections of poems which were transmitted 
separately until they were incorporated into larger collections. A docu- 
ment of the earliest phase of the textual history which is very difficult to 
assess is the prose introduction Dibaéa II.S.?? This uncertainty is closely 
linked to the uncertainties still existing with regard to the exact dating of 
three collections (MiM, MiF and KM) which contain the Dībāča. A 
more reliable piece of evidence is the old ex libris of MiF, which can be 
taken as proof that in the middle of the 6th/12th century a volume of 
Sana’1’s collected poems was indeed present in the library of a Western 
Iranian prince, whatever the precise contents of this Kztab as*ar may have 
been: 

On the other hand, we have also to consider the great diversity of the 
extant collections. They show a number of similar traits which can be 
attributed to the philological traditions prevailing at the time when the 
collections were made; but it is impossible to detect traces of a common 
ancestry in the order of the individual poems or in the inventory of their 
contents. These, as well as a number of other distinctive features, allow 
us to distinguish six versions of the Divan which were made independently 
of each other at various times during the five centuries or so ranging from 
the time of Sana’i till the appearance of the first alphabetically arranged 
collections in about 1000 A.H. None of these versions can truly be 
regarded as representative of a comprehensive collection made by Sanā'ī 
or even by one of his contemporaries. To the extent that the fragmentary 
condition of the investigated material permits any conclusion, it must be 
that it is very unlikely that there ever was such an authorized Divan com- 
prising the greater part of the poet’s non-epic poems. The first stage of 
the textual history of the collections must have presented a rather con- 
fusing picture: there must have been a fairly large number of volumes of 
Sana"'s poems varying in bulk as well as in content; their variety 
probably reflected a variety of places and times of origin as well as the 
different interests of the people for whom the collections were made. 
Subsequently, these volumes of limited scope would gradually have been 
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amalgamated into more comprehensive collections such as the versions 
still extant in the most ancient manuscripts. 

Further details of the textual history of the Dīvān need not be discussed 
here. They should be left to future research, the ultimate goal of which is 
the establishment of a critical edition of the Divan. Our preliminary 
reconnaissance of the material on which that edition should be based 
already indicates that the task will be by no means an easy one. The 
medieval versions are not simply copies which through standard 
philological procedures can be reduced to a common archetype. They are 
actually different recensions showing, each in its own way, evidence of 
the deliberate interference of the scribe with the sources available to him. 
This interference not only affected the order and arrangement of the 
poems, but their readings and composition as well. The version of MS 
Vel. is a clear example of the range of freedom allowed himself by an 
editor-scribe with a strong personal interest in the texts he dealt with. 
The pseudepigraphical tendency which is so characteristic of this version 
is the most extreme form taken by such editorial interference. 

One of the first things would be the search for possible traces of collec- 
tions which existed in the earliest period of the Divan’s history. There are 
some vague indications of originally identical sequences of poems to be 
found in the collections which have been investigated so far. This gives 
hope that a more comprehensive inventory could provide data concern- 
ing groups of poems with a common origin in the earliest phases of the 
tradition. Perhaps the small collections extant in a number of majmu‘a- 
manuscripts from the Middle Ages (cf. Tables I and IT) could be of addi- 
tional value if it could be proved that they are independent of the larger 
collections known to us. 

What we have learned about the manner in which the extant collec- 
tions were formed should make us very cautious of using the omission of 
poems in some of them as an argument against their ascription to Sana". 
This can only be corroborative of any independent indications giving rise 
to suspicion. In the biographical chapter of this study we have occasional- 
ly adduced arguments of the latter kind (e.g. the evidence of a pro-Shi’ite 
tendency, or the existence of ascriptions to other poets). Sometimes they 
appeared to be concordant with the results of a recensio of the collections. 
In general, however, we may not expect it ever to be possible to gain 
absolute certainty about the authenticity of all the poems not included in 
the oldest collections accessible to us. 

Similarly, there will always remain a fair amount of uncertainty as far 
as other aspects of the Divan are concerned. The loss of much early 
material, as well as the important role deliberate changes must have 
played in the textual tradition, has in many cases blocked the way toward 
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final solutions regarding the readings or the composition of certain 
poems. As a consequence, a really critical text of the Divan will have to be 
a multi-variorum edition which marks precisely the boundaries set to 
philological research by the limitations of the extant sources. 


CHAPTER NINE 


THE SHORT MATNAVI POEMS 


1. The existence of a series of shorter matnavi-poems which are handed 
down as works of Sana?i has been remarked upon by most of the poet's 
biographers since the beginning of the 11th/17th century. The first one of 
them was Tagī ad-Din Auhadi Isfahānī in his ‘Arafat al-‘asigin (completed 
1024/1615) who mentions five poems, entitled Sair al-‘ibad, Kar-nama, 
Tariq at- l'ahgiq, ‘Isq-nama and *Agl-nàma.! Much earlier the lexicographer 
Muhammad-i Lad-i Dihlavi, who probably wrote in 925/1519-20, had 
already mentioned a ''set of six poems of Sanā'ī'' (sitta-i Sana?) among 
the works which could be read with the help of his dictionary, but it is 
unlikely that he meant by this the group of poems named by Auhadi.? 
Subsequent sources have added other titles to the list.? 

More precise information became available when H. Ethé described a 
kulliyat which contains a group of six short matnavī-poems. The addi- 
tional poem (the third of this collection) lacks a title and was identified 
with the ''Garīb-nāma'” mentioned as a work of Sana’i in the tadkira Haft 
Iglīm.* The manuscripts which present these poems as works of Sana? 
are, as It seems, not much older than the earliest mention of their titles in 
the secondary sources. 

Two other short matnavi-poems occur, however, in manuscripts of a 
considerably older date. One of them is also entitled ‘Agl-nama, but is in 
fact an entirely different poem from the matnavi of the same title in the 
former set; the other is the Tahrimat al-qalam. Together they can be found 
already in MS Vel. of 683/1284. If we go further back in time, only 
kulliyat-collections are known which include no poems of this type apart 
from the Sair al-*ibad and the Kar-nama. 

It is evident that there are three different sets of poems to be con- 
sidered. The first and earliest set, including the last-mentioned poems 
only, appears in the manuscripts either separately or in combination with 
the second or the third set, but the latter two never occur together. Their 
first appearance in manuscripts shows a great difference in time. The 
short matnaviyat of all three sets have been published in one volume by 
Mudarris-i Radavi (Matnaviha-i hakim Sana?i, Tehran, 1348/1969). 

At present we know that the entire group of poems which appear for 
the first time in the third set, consists of poems originally written by other 
poets. They have been adapted in various manners so that they could 
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pass as works of Sana?i. A basis for this was provided by the fact that 
these poems were written in the metre xafif-i maxbün, used in all Sana?r's 
matnavi-poems, and by certain similarities of the contents to the genuine 
works. These forgeries were actuated by a kind of pra fraus, the wish to 
present as actual works of the revered poet texts which were thought to 
have been written in his spirit. It is one of the phenomena of the revived 
interest in the works of Sanā'ī, which began shortly before 1000 A.H. 
The first poem to be exposed as a forgery was the ' Garib-nàma' : it 
appeared to be a shortened version of Bahram-u Bihruz (or Bag-i Iram), a 
romantic epic with many didactic elements originally written by 
Maulana Kamal ad-Din Ban(n)a?i (d. 918/1512-3).5 The poem which 
under the title ‘/sg-nama was handed down as a work of Sanā'ī, was ac- 
tually a versified commentary on Ahmad-i Gazzālī's treatise on mystical 
love, the Savanih, known under the title Kunz al-asrar va rumūz al-ahrar, or 
simply as Risala-i sarh-i Savanih; the real author has not yet been iden- 
tified.© The *Agl-nama of the third set of poems is sometimes presented 
under the title Sana*i-àbad which was derived from an appellation given 
by Sana?i himself to the Hadiqa in the text of that poem. There exists, 
however, an older and more extensive version of the same work entitled 
Salvat-nama which was composed by a poet who calls himself ‘Abbasi and 
who probably lived in the 9th/16th century.’ Finally, the matnavī Tarīg 
at- Tahqiq, the textual history of which has been investigated thoroughly 
by B. Utas, was identified as a work of the 8th/14th century written in all 
likelihood by a certain Ahmad an-Naxjavani.? The methods adopted by 
the forgerers varied from the suppression of parts of the poems from 
which the correct authorship was evident (in the cases of Bahram-u Bihrüz, 
Kunūz al-asrar and Salvat-nama) to the addition of references to the sup- 
posed author, such as the name of Sana’i and a line giving a dating to the 
poem at a time when he could still have been alive (in Tarīg at- Tahgiq). 
2. The two poems of the second set are in the manuscripts which con- 
tain them, invariably presented as works of Sanā'ī. If our assessment of 
the age of MS KM is correct, it follows that their occurrence in MS Vel. 
provides the earliest date for their existence. At this stage they belonged 
to a group of four short matnavi poems, including also the Sair al-‘ibad 
and the Kar-nama. In spite of the fact that in later manuscripts they also 
appear separately, it is not therefore to be excluded that the ‘Agl-nama 
and the Tafrīmat al-qalam had a common origin. Up to the present, the 
authenticity of these poems has been accepted by most scholars, although 
Utas has voiced some reservations as far as the former is concerned.? 
The *Aql-nama was published in the volume of Matnavīhā (3-15) on the 
basis of three manuscripts and one earlier edition. Radavi's text includes 
242 baits, 190 of which only are to be found in Vel.!° This manuscript 
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adds a sub-title in the heading: dar hukm-i marātib-i insān ‘ala radd al- 
mubtadi*in (“On the grades of Man, in refutation of the innovators’). The 
poem is a didactic work and contains no dedication or any other reference 
which would make it possible to determine the circumstances of its 
origin. 

The poem has been given the form of a monologue to bad (the Wind, or 
the natural element Air). In a long poetical enigma (lugz) allusions are 
made to many other connotations of this word, but the emphasis is laid 
on its being a symbol of the spirit of life. Thus it occupies a place of 
honour among the other natural elements. Man, on the other hand, can 
lay claim to a yet nobler substance than bad: 


Our essence is even nobler than yours, 
Our substance is even more subtle than yours. 


Arise and go on a journey, 

Review our domain inside us; 

Make a journey through our world, 

So that you will concur with our boast!!! 


This substance is undoubtedly to be interpreted as the Reasonable Soul 
(nafs-i natiqa), the spiritual element by which the human being is 
distinguished from other living beings, and to which the title of poem 
refers by the word *agl. 

The device just described is used in a less elaborate but essentially 
similar manner in Sanā'ī's Sair al-*ibad ila’l-ma‘ad.'!? The second part of 
the &Agl-nàma, which follows upon the exhortation to bad expressed in the 
quoted lines, shows a great resemblance to the former poem. It is, in fact, 
a summary of the allegorical travels through the universe of the human 
soul, which constitute the main subject of the Sair al-*ibad. In a con- 
cluding passage, addressed to the poet's own heart, the didactic intent of 
the poet is revealed: the heart should turn itself away from all that is 
**outside its own gates"; otherwise, looking inside will be of no avail.'* 

The matnavi Tahrimat al-qalam was published first by M. Mīnuvī (in: 
Farhang-i Iran-zamin 5, 1335/1956, 5-15) from Vel. and two other, closely 
related manuscripts. The poem is also included in Matnaviha (83-8) and 
the facsimile edition of KM (276-9). In each case the number of the baits is 
103, which is one more than is present in Vel.!* 

In this poem also the device of the poetic enigma plays an important 
role. The theme of the enigma, however, is different: it is the quill pen 
(qalam), which is praised especially on account of its capacity to express 
what goes on in the intellect (‘aql), the spirit (rūh) and the phantasy 
(vahm). At the end of this introductory description (bb. 1-22), the pen 
itself starts to speak. It delivers a sermon to the reader warning him in 
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particular against the sin of hypocritical piety. As instances of this great 
danger to the spiritual development of the mystic, mention is made of the 
false appearance of poverty and the prestige one might gain through 
living in a Sufi convent, a place which, though not bad in itself, fosters 
demons from whom even Iblis’ demons shy away (bb. 75 and 79-82). 
The text is concluded by a blessing on the Prophet, ‘Ali and the two sons 
of Batūl (i.e. Hasan and Husain, the sons of "Alī and Fatima). 

It is not difficult to find valid arguments against the authenticity of 
these poems. If their occurrence in the manuscripts is considered, it 
becomes evident that they only appear in a small group of manuscripts 
which, in varying degrees, seem to be related to each other. If we com- 
pare them to the matnavi poems which are without doubt authentic, an 
important difference may be noticed: while the latter poems are all com- 
posed as panegyrics dedicated to several patrons of Sana?i, no trace of 
this is to be found in the former. They are both didactic poems only. If we 
look at their contents, we may find certain similarities to other works of 
Sana?i in each of them but these can be best explained as imitations of his 
style. As far as the &Agl-nama is concerned, there is evidently a connection 
with the Sair al-*ibàd to which this poem provides an introduction. It 
should, therefore, be put into the same category as the commentary in 
prose to the Sair al-‘ibad, the oldest version of which occurs in a 
manuscript of about the same age as Vel., and the poetical Dail which in 
a manuscript of the 9th/15th century replaces the panegyrical section of 
the poem and is about the same size as the "Ag/-nāma (177 baits).'5 The 
place assigned to this poem in the collection of Vel., where it precedes the 
Sair al-“ibad, was not chosen arbitrarily but is a sign of the editor's 
planning. 

At first sight, no such connection seems to exist in the case of the 
Tahrimat al-qalam. 'The main homiletic theme of this poem, the condem- 
nation of hypocrisy in religious behaviour, is a current one in Sanā'T's 
poetry. On the other hand, the application of the theme to the communal 
life of the Sufis does not bear out with our knowledge of Sana’1’s career. 
It would be more concordant with the conditions of a later period. The 
title given to the poem in Vel. and the other copies reveals, however, a 
connection with other parts of the collection represented by Vel., which 
may be regarded as an indication of the origin of the Tahrimat al-qalam. Its 
meaning, *Consecration of the pen', alludes to the rites performed by a 
pilgrim on his entrance to the sacred area surrounding Mecca and 
Medina. There can hardly be a more apt title than this for a poem which 
was to be placed between the worldly and often obscene text of the Kar- 
nama, and the Divan of Sana”i at the beginning of which the long series of 
his religious qasidas occurred. 
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These observations make it more than likely that the poems were both 
composed to serve as additions to the version of Sana?i's collected works 
of which Vel. is the earliest specimen. We do not know whether the 
anonymous scribe and editor of this manuscript found them in his 
sources or whether he wrote the poems himself for this purpose. If he did 
so, he adopted the method of pseudepigraphical writing as the headings 
added to the poems designate them as works of Sana?i himself. 

3. After the elimination of all the poems which are characteristic of the 
second and third sets of shorter matnaviyat, only the poems of the first set 
can be considered as genuine works of Sanā'ī. The evidence for this, both 
in the case of the Kār-nāma-i Balxi and of the Satr al-“ibad, is sufficient in all 
respects. The panegyrical references which they contain make it possible 
to relate them to specific moments in the poet's career. The style of the 
poems and the main features of their composition can be shown to be 
quite concordant with those found in other parts of Sana?i's poetry.'* 

- Their authenticity is also well founded on philological facts. Together 
with the Faxri-nama/ Hadiqat al- Haqiqa they form the oldest known type of 
a Sana?i-kulliyat of which MSS BV (dated 552/1157) and India Office No. 
1444/Ethé No. 916 (dated 637/1240) are the earliest specimens. They 
appear in combination with a Divan-collection in MSS KM and MiF 
which are undated but probably reflect ancient forms of the manuscript 
tradition. Either of these two types could have provided the basis for the 
later sets of matnavi poems formed through the addition of spurious 
works at two different stages. The Kar-nama as well as the Satr al-‘ibad also 
occur separately, but only in the case of the latter poem do these indepen- 
dent manuscripts play a significant part in the textual history.!? 

The Kar-nama, which is sometimes entitled Mutayaba-nama (‘Book of 
Jest’), belongs to an early stage of Sana’i’s career. Its profane contents 
distinguish it from the two other matnavi poems, but this has not at any 
time led to its exclusion from the kudlzyat manuscripts. The text has been 
edited twice by Mudarris-i Radavi in a very unsatisfactory manner (in: 
Farhang-i Īrān-zamīn, iv/3, 1334/1955, 297-354; Matnaviha, 142-78). Not 
only have all the words which offended the editor in the satirical sections 
of the poem been replaced by dotted lines, the edition leans heavily on the 
more recent manuscripts as a result of which the number of lines has been 
inflated from the original 433 of BV to 491 in the second edition. An 
important distinctive feature of the most ancient form of the poem is the 
absence of headings to the various parts of the text, each of which deals 
with a different person or social group among the people of Ghazna.'* 
Together with the introduction of headings the names of two well-known 
contemporaries have been added to the list of the poets, viz. those of Abü 
Hanifa-i Iskāf and "Utmān-i Muxtari (ed. Matnaviha, bb. 295-301 and 
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357-65), although they are not mentioned among the obscure minor 
poets of Ghazna in the early version of BV. These, as well as other 
defects of the existing editions, demand a better presentation of this 
interesting specimen of early Persian topical poetry. 

Several editions of the Sair al-‘ibad have been published, noteworthy 
among them being those prepared by S. Nafīsī (Tehran, 1316/1937), 
Mayil-i Haravi (Kabul, 1344/1965) and Mudarris-i Radavi (in: 
Matnaviha, 181-233). None of these editions can be regarded as critically 
established, not even the last-mentioned in spite of the appearance of an 
apparatus criticus. The variant readings of the manuscripts which were 
used by Radavi are presented in a very confused manner. The szgla have 
been mixed up frequently, as they have in other parts of this volume; the 
readings are often incorrectly reproduced and only eclectic. The many 
variations in the order of the lines have not been recorded.!? As older and 
younger manuscripts have been used indiscriminately, the number of the 
baits has increased from 742 (in BV) to a total of 799. 

A decisive event in the textual history of this poem was the writing of a 
commentary in prose. The earliest copy in which this can be found is MS 
Náfiz Pasa No. 410, dated Safar 674/July-August 1275. The commen- 
tary is introduced by a short treatise on the meaning of travelling in the 
spirit which also occurs in collections of the minor works of Faxr ad-Din 
ar-Rāzī (d. 606/1209).?? It is very unlikely, however, that the text of the 
commentary as we find it in MS Náfiz Pasa, with its simple and often 
awkward style, would be from the hand of this prominent theologian. 
Presumably the date of its composition is not much earlier than that of 
the manuscript. There are also later manuscripts which contain versions 
of the same commentary deviating from the text of the older manuscript 
in varying degrees. The edition included in the volume Matnaviha 
(237-316) is said to be based on MS Náfiz Pasa but the text has been 
amalgamated with two versions occurring in manuscripts of the late 
9th/15th century.?' In all the versions of the commentary, the long 
panegyric of the poem has been left out as has, in most cases, the address 
to the wind preceding the allegory of the spiritual journey. These two 
parts are also missing in a copy of the poem which does not contain the 
commentary (MS Aya Sofya No. 2051/3, dated 730/1329-30). It belongs, 
however, evidently to the same strain of the textual tradition as the 
archetype of the commentaries. In this manuscript the Sair al-‘ibad is 
followed by a ‘continuation’ (dail) put to the name of Auhad ad-Din 
tabib-i Razi, which occurs in a few later manuscripts as well and has been 


edited by ‘Abbas Iqbal Āštiyānī (in: MDAT, ii/3, 1334/1955, 8-16).22 


CHAPTER TEN 


THE HADIQAT AL-HAOIOA 


1. The long matnavi poem Hadīgat al-hagiqa, Sana?i's last and most 
ambitious work, is one of the most problematic works of Persian 
literature. Its problems are not merely philological. Both the general 
reader and the scholar are confronted by them. To the former, the 
absence of a recognizable structure in the poem constitutes a serious 
obstacle to continuous reading. The text seems to be a forbidding mass of 
didactic poetry, which only occasionally becomes more palatable when 
the reader arrives at one of the short illustrative anecdotes. It is not sur- 
prising that the Hadiga, unlike other great works of Persian religious 
poetry such as *Attar's Mantiq at-tair or the Matnavi-i ma‘navi of Maulana 
Jalal ad-Din Rumi, has not been appreciated in the West. 

This contrasts sharply with the traditional estimation of the poem in all 
the lands where Persian has been in use as a language of culture. It is, 
actually, among the most frequently copied Persian texts. It has been 
appreciated throughout the centuries, both for its style and its content, 
and has been a favourite source of quotations, contributing much to the 
stock of Persian sayings and idioms. There exists hardly a more promis- 
ing source for the study of indigenous literary values than this neglected 
classic of Persian didactic poetry, but this does not exhaust the arguments 
for devoting more attention to the poem. The ‘‘fatuous truisms’’ de- 
nounced by Browne! constitute, in fact, a comprehensive collection of 
religious and moral ideas which, in an extensive cultural area and for 
many generations, have been accepted as formulations of convictions and 
as guidelines for manners of conduct. This makes the Hadiqa an inval- 
uable source for the study of popular Islam. 

The survival of the poem as a part of the literary tradition becomes 
even more remarkable if it is considered that there has never been a 
satisfactory text available to the readers. The manuscripts show a confus- 
ing disorder which has affected not only the order of the individual lines, 
but also the division of the text into sections and the manner in which 
these sections have been arranged into chapters. Several attempts have 
been made at various moments of the textual history to harmonize dif- 
ferent forms of the text, but these new recensions have none of them been 
successful and have, eventually, only added to the confusion. It is evident 
that the differences between the manuscripts cannot be attributed to the 
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vicissitudes of the textual tradition of a well-established original. The 
disorder must have its roots in the formative stage of the poem itself. 
From the very beginning, a variety of recensions must have been in 
existence which by means of a continuing process of amalgamation has 
resulted in the great divergence of the extant copies. 

Confirmation for this is provided by the prose introduction written for 
one of the earliest recensions by Muhammad b. ‘Ali ar-Raffa’.? He per- 
formed this editorial task by order of Sultan Bahrām-šāh shortly after the 
death of the author and may, therefore, be accepted as a first-hand 
witness to the circumstances about which he reports. The following 
stages in the origin of the poems are mentioned by ar-Raffa’: 

(a) Sanā'ī was invited by the Sultan, who admired his work, to the 
court but refused the invitation arguing that he preferred to remain 
faithful to the ideals of contentment and poverty for which he quoted the 
example of the early Islamic ascetic Abu Darr;? instead, he offered the 
ruler a poem entitled Faxri-nama as a token of gratitude for the latter’s 
attentions. 

(b) The poet took up (agaz kard) a ‘‘Sana7i-abad’’, a book the like of 
which is said not to have been designed or written since the days of 
Adam; he named it Hadīgat al-haqiqa va šarītat at-tariqa (“The Garden of 
Reality and the Law of the Way"). 

(c) His work came under the attack of envious people who tried to 
disperse it (xvastand ki az rüy-i hasad in kitab-ra mutafarriq kunand) by 
taking away some parts of it without his permission (va bi-farman juzvi 
éand ... bar dāštand). 

(d) Unable to recover all these parts and after some time had passed, 
he prepared a rough copy comprising all that he had composed, which 
amounted to about 10,000 baits, and despatched it to Xvaja Imam 
Burhan ad-Din at Baghdad (an-¢i gufta bud qurb-i dah-hazar bait 
musavvada ba-Bagdad firistad...). 

(e) From the material which remained with him, he made a copy com- 
prising ‘‘some batts” (va ān-či ba-dast-i ū bimand baiti Cand nusxat dad). 

(f) After Sanā'ī had died, ar-Raffa? prepared his own copy on behalf of 
the royal court, the contents of which amounted to 5,000 bazts.* 

According to this description, Sanā”ī himself made two distinct recen- 
sions of his poem. The first one was prepared for a specific occasion and 
did apparently fulfil its purpose; we may, therefore, assume that it was a 
finished product of his pen. The second one, to which for the first time 
the common title was given, was left unfinished. Some provisional copies 
were made by the author but they presumably differed both in content 
and in arrangement. Shortly upon his decease the need for a final 
arrangement was felt. i 
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The introduction of ar-Raffa* provides a good starting-point for the 
search for traces of the earliest recensions of the Hadiga in the extant 
manuscripts, especially the oldest ones among them. Before we turn our 
attention to this, we must first survey briefly the work done on the text 
from the times of ar-Raffa? till the present day. 

2. During the Middle Ages, the philological activities concerning the 
text of the Hadiga took place within the framework of the normal textual 
tradition. The production of new copies of the poem from older ones, 
which showed the confused state of the tradition, could not avoid a cer- 
tain amount of editing. With our present knowledge, it is impossible to 
reconstruct the development of the text in the hands of the medieval 
copyists who must have made innumerable changes in the text, both 
deliberately and by mistake. As an example of the mixture of copying and 
editing which may be regarded as a characteristic of Hadiga manuscripts, 
we refer to the kulliyat of Sana? preserved in MS Vel. which has been 
described earlier.” 

From the 9th/15th century onwards, a number of abstracts from the 
full text are known which are designated in general terms as /ntixab or 
Muntaxab-1 Hadiqa and are of various lengths. A selection of about 1000 
baits, entitled Latifat al-‘irfan in some copies, has been attributed both to 
Sanā'ī himself and to Farid ad-Din ‘Attar, but the real author was 
probably Nizam ad-Din Mahmüd Husaini Šīrāzī (d. 867/1462-3 or 
870/1465-6) who, as a poet, used the pen name Da‘i which is mentioned 
in the introductory lines of the selection. Another abstract, comprising 
about 1700 baits, is said to consist mainly of anecdotes from the Hadiga.’ 

The Sana?i revival of the late 10th and the first half of the 11th cen- 
turies A.H., was also an important period in the textual history of the 
Hadiqa. Copies of the poem were produced in great number and the 
range of the philological work carried out on the text was considerably 
widened. In 1020/1611-2 an anonymous writer composed a versified 
glossary under the title Miftāh al-Hadiqa, explaining the difficult words in 
the poem and providing translations of some of the Arabic quotations 
from the Koran and the Tradition occurring in the text.? 

Of much greater consequence were the efforts of Abd al-Latif b. Abd 
Allāh al-‘Abbasi (d. 1048 or 1049/1638-9). This famous philologist of the 
Mughal period, who also occupied himself intensively with the text of the 
Matnavī-i ma‘navi, made a revision of the text of the Hadīga between 
1037/1627-8 and 1044/1634-5 to which he added a commentary entitled 
Latā?if al-hadā”ig min nafa?is al-daqa?iq (‘Subtleties of the Gardens from the 
Gems of the Details’). It was put into circulation in both an extensive and 
a condensed form. In a preface, which bears the separate title Mzr-at-1 
Hadaiq (‘Mirror of the Gardens’), the editor describes his activities 
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stating that he started to work on an ancient copy of the poem, written 
only eighty years after the death of the poet, which had been brought to 
India from the latter's tomb at Ghazna. However, finding this 
manuscript defective in several respects, he decided to establish a recen- 
sion of his own for which a great number of copies were used. The com- 
mentary is by far the most important ever written on the Hadiga and has 
been the main source of the Talīgāt to the text of the poem which were 
published by Mudarris-i Radavi. Abd al-Latif did not deal with all the 
difficulties of the text but selected certain topics for his explanation, such 
as the quotations from the Koran and the Tradition, some obscure 
passages and unusual Arabic and Persian words. He introduced a system 
of his own invention into the text to indicate ambivalent letters and 
vowels. Both the text and the commentary of ‘Abd al-Latif have been a 
predominant influence on the later textual tradition and on the work of 
other Indian commentators.? 

The printing of the Hadiqa was for the first time taken up in India as 
well. Four lithographic editions are known from the 19th century: 
Bombay, 1275/1858-9; Lucknow, 1878 (edited by Muhammad ‘Aziz al- 
Hasan); Luharu, 1290/1873-4 (only the first chapter acompanied by a 
marginal commentary prepared by Mirza ‘Ala? ad-Din Ahmad **Ala?r 
of Luharu); Lucknow, 1304/1886 (the complete text with, in the margins, 
the commentary of "Abd al-Latif).!? 

A British officer in the Indian Medical Service, Major J. Stephenson, 
using the two most recent lithographs undertook a critical edition of the 
first chapter which was published together with an English translation 
(The First Book of the Hadiqatu 'l-hagiqat or the Enclosed Garden of the Truth of 
the Hakim Abu’l-Majd Majdūd Sana?i of Ghazna, Calcutta, 1911). His text 
was also based on a selection from the manuscripts of the poem which are 
preserved in the libraries of the British Museum and the India Office in 
London.'! Observing that there was a wide range of variation in the 
forms of the text available to him, which made it impossible to discern the 
outlines of an original unity, the editor decided to go his own way, 
"altering the order of the lines, and even of the sections, if by so doing a 
meaning or a logical connection could be brought out’’ (Introduction, 
xxi). His hopes that, through this speculative method, he might be able to 
approach the original text, at least in some cases, were undoubtedly 
illusory. They would have been so even if the material at his disposal had 
been better than it actually was. His introduction, however, is still 
valuable as a description of the later stages of the textual history. 

The full text edited by Mudarris-i Radavi (Kitab Hadiqat al-hagiqa va 
Sari‘at at-tarīga, Tehran (Sipihr), 1329/1950) has so far been the most 
accessible form of the poem. A great number of manuscripts have been 
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used in preparing it. They include two important early copies, viz. MS 
Bağdatlı Vehbi No. 1672, dated 552/1157 (vaguely designated as ‘‘one of 
the oldest copies of the Hadiga in the library of Islambil’’) and a MS of 
the former collection of Malik aš-šutarā” Bahar (presently in the 
Kitabxana-1 Majlis, Tehran), dated 758/1356-7. The method followed in 
establishing the text is described in the introduction (muq. LT f.). The 
basis of the text is the Bahar-manuscript which the editor regarded as the 
most comprehensive and correct copy. Nevertheless, variant readings 
from other manuscripts or printed sources have been adopted in the text 
quite arbitrarily. The order of the chapters is in agreement with the basic 
manuscript but the arrangement of the sections (fasls) and of the 
individual lines has often been derived from a manuscript containing the 
recension of Abd al-Latif. No references to the order of these elements of 
the text in the sources are provided. 

An evaluation of this edition has been made by H. Ritter in a detailed 
review published shortly after its appearance (Oriens, v, 1952, 190-2). 
Ritter criticized the lack of accuracy and of precise references to the 
sources, the arbitrary choice made among the manuscripts and the omis- 
sion of indications concerning the differences in the order of lines and 
sections. A further investigation of Radavi's text by the present writer, 
including a comparison with the two manuscripts mentioned above, has 
confirmed Ritter’s criticism on all points. It represents a kind of ‘vulgate’ 
text of the Hadīga, offering an average of the various recensions which 
have been current from the 8th/14th century onwards, but it does not 
conform to any one of these authentic strains of the tradition, being 
instead itself yet another recension of the poem. Its comprehensiveness, 
on the other hand, makes it into a useful point of departure for research 
into the history of the text. 

3. The best chance of an advance in the study of the text of the Hadiqa 
is in the investigation of the manuscript tradition preceding the revision 
of the poem by *Abd al-Latif. There is much material in existence, but it 
has either not been used properly or, in most cases, not been consulted at 
all by the editors. We may, therefore, be confident that considerable pro- 
gress can still be made in the reconstruction of the original recensions of 
the Hadiga. The contribution to the research which is contained in these 
paragraphs, is based on the following seven copies, together forming the 
oldest layer of the textual history still accessible to us: — 

a. MS Bağdatlı Vehbi (Istanbul) No. 1672, dated 7 Savval 552/12 
November 1157 and copied at Konya for the majlis of the goldsmith Abü 
‘Ali al-Hasan Gazi (cf. the description by H. Ritter, Philologica VIII, 
Der Islam, xxii, 1935, 102; see also Had. MR, muq. LZ where the letter 
sin is assigned to this manuscript; abbr. here: BV).'? The contents of this 


kulliyat are: 
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ff. 1b-179a  Faxri-nama, followed by a series of unconnected sections 
(ff. 171b-179a), two of which are introduced by a specific 
heading (dar ‘izz-u dull on f. 171b; dar hagg-i mardum va 
ādamī on f. 173a); the others are merely indicated as 
hikayat.!? 

ff. 179a-203b Sair al-‘ibad ila'l-ma*ad (712 baits). 

ff. 204a-219b Kar-nama (433 baits). 


The manuscript is written in a form of nasx which shows all the 
characteristics of writing and spelling to be expected in a copy of this age. 
In some places, however, the copyist appears to have been wavering be- 
tween archaic and classical forms, e.g. by using both the forms zafan and 
zaban, padisa and padisah, and the spellings ky and kā for ki, sad (with a sin) 
and sad (with the letter sad). Most remarkable is his use of the post-vocalic 
dal, instead of dal: it can be found only in the later part of the MS, from f. 
71b onwards. This means either that the scribe who worked in Anatolia 
but was Isfahani by origin, initially followed his own orthographic con- 
vention and then that of his example (presumably a manuscript imported 
from Eastern Iran), or exactly the opposite. A choice between these two 
possibilities is difficult to make, especially as there is no clear picture 
available of the development of this well known feature of archaic Persian 
script. 

Throughout the manuscript marginal indications have been placed 
which do not usually refer to more than one line. The most frequently 
used are: sidg (‘truth’), hikmat (‘wisdom’), tahqiq (‘verification’), matal 
(‘parable’) and pand (‘admonition’); some of them have been partially cut 
away at the time of a rebinding of the codex. There are also many 
headings to sections added in the margins, but most of them have been 
inserted between the lines. They are nearly all in Persian. There is no 
division into chapters (tabvib). A prose introduction, a table of contents 
and the epilogue relating to the dispatch of a copy of the poem to 
Baghdad, are also missing. Apart from one possible lacuna (between ff. 
38-9), the text seems to be complete. The folios have been confused at a 
number of places, but the original order can be restored with a fair 
amount of certainty. The Faxri-nama in BV includes about 5,000 baits. 

b. MS private collection Prof. Halil Inalcik (Chicago), consulted in the 
form of photostats and xerocopies made from a microfilm in the possesion 
of the Kitabxana-i markazi-i Dānišgāh-i Tihran (cf. Fihrist-i filmhā-i 
Kutabxana-t markazi, 75, No. 143; A. Munzavi, FNX, iv, 2762, No. 
29,096), dated 2 Sa‘ban 588/13 August 1192 (abbr.: IN). 

Comprising 100 folios, the manuscript contains the Hadiga (called 
here: Ilāhi-nāma) only. It is written in nasx. The post-vocalic dal is used 
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throughout, but on the whole the writing is less archaic than that of BV. 
A colophon gives the date and the name of the scribe: Siyāvuš b. 
Abi'l-Fadl b. Siyāvuš al-Marvazī. The headings are in both Persian and 
Arabic. There are not traces of tabvīb, nor of the introduction, the table of 
contents or the epilogue. The text is very defective and comprises less 
than 3,800 lines. The folios are, moreover, in great disorder. 

c. MS India Office Library No. 1444, dated Jumada II 637/January 
1240 (cf. the description in H. Ethé, Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in 
the Library of the India Office, 1, No. 916; abbr.: IO 916).'* 

This is a collection of matnavi poems, mostly of didactic contents, 
brought together by a scribe named Fadl Allāh b. Muhammad b. ‘Umar 
b. Utmān as-Süfi. The contents of the extant manuscript are: 


D Sa Seven barts in the metre ramal, concluding an unknown 
matnavi. 

ff. 1b- 24a  Nizami, Maxzan al-Asrār. 

ff. 24b- 32b Mu?ayyad an-Nasafi, Nasim as-saba. 

ff. 32b The same, Pahlavan-nama (title). 

ff. 33a- 74b Hadiqa (fragments). 

ff. 75a- 76b Kar-nama (fragments). 

ff. 77a- 93b Hadiga (title page and panegyrical sections). 

ff. 94a-107b Pahlavan-nama (text). 

ff. 108a-116a Sair al-Ybād ila'l-ma*ad. 

ff. 116b Kar-nama (beginning). 

IE 117 Hadīga (beginning). 

ff. 118a-120b . Kar-nama (first part). 

ff. 121a-137b Hadiqa (last part). 


The headings of the sections are, in contrast to those of BV and IN, 
predominantly Arabic. One heading, on fol. 43a, suggests a division into 
larger units (al-vajh at-talit sab‘a-‘aSar faslan), but there are no further 
signs of a tabvib. The title page, including for the first time the full title 
under which the poem is usually known, is followed only by a versified 
table of contents indicating the presence of ten chapters (fol. 77b). The 
epilogue is present here but breaks off at the end of fol. 137b. 

The disarray of the codex, shown already by the description of its 
present contents, appears also in the loss of many folios of the Hadiqa. 
Originally it must have contained a very extensive recension of the poem 
but nowadays not more than about 6,000 baits are left. The remaining 
sheets have been damaged by worms which have eaten a large hole in the 
pages near the binding. 

The presence of the two poems by Mu’ayyad an-Nasafi, a poet at the 
court of the Qarakhanids in the middle of the 6th/12th century, points to 
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an origin in Transoxania. These poems do not seem to have been 
preserved in any other manuscript. '* 

d. MS John Rylands Library, Manchester, Persian No. 843 (formerly 
in the Bibliotheca Lindensiana, cf. Handlist of Oriental Manuscripts, Aber- 
deen, 1898, 215) dated at the end of Savval 681/January 1283 (abbr.: 
MA). 

This copy of 610 pages, in zasx,' comprises a complete text of the 
Hadīga amounting to about 10,000 baits. The introduction of ar-Raffa? 
and the notice concerning the death of Sanā'ī are included (pp. 1-12); 
they are followed by the versified table of contents. The division into 
chapters has been introduced into the text. The headings are in Arabic. 
At the end there is the entire text of the epilogue, a colophon (p. 609) and 
a biography of Sana?i which is a much later addition. MA includes the 
earliest dated or complete specimen of most of these elements. 

e. MS Velieddin (Istanbul) No. 2627 dated 14 Jumada I 684/18 July 
1285 (abbr.: Vel.). 

We have discussed this kullīpāt, which also comprises four short 
matnavi poems and the Divan of Sana", at length in the preceding 
paragraphs. The text of the Hadīga presented here under the title Faxri- 
nama, which occurs also in the ancient MS BV, has probably been added 
to this collection from a separate tradition. It is preceded by a version of 
the prose introduction found in MA but in this instance presented as the 
poet's own words (ff. 1b-6b).'7 After the fzhrist-1 nau*ha referring to the 
entire kullryat, there is a special table of contents for the Faxrī-nāma which 
is almost identical to the tables in IO 916 and MA. Headings of chapters 
have been inserted in some places but not systematically. All headings 
are in Arabic and tend to be more elaborate than in the earlier copies. 
The epilogue (fol. 106a) contains only a selection of the full text as we 
find it in MA and partially in IO 916. 

f. MS University Library, Heidelberg, Cod. Or. P. 430 (first noticed 
by H. Ritter, Der Islam, xxii, 1935, 103; cf. the description by J. Beren- 
bach, Zeitschrift für Semitistik, x, 1935, 88), dated 687/1285-6 (abbr.: HB). 

This is a copy of 294ff. in nasx containing about 10,000 baits which, ac- 
cording to the colophon (f. 275a), was made at Tabriz by a certain 
Ahmad b. Mahmüd b. Muhammad. It has no introduction and no table 
of contents but there is a division into bāb's in the text, which is concluded 
by the epilogue. The headings are in Arabic. 

g. MS Majlis-i šūrāy-i milli (Tehran) No. 2346 (cf. the description in 
Fihrist-i Kitabxana-i Majlis, viii, 1347/1968, 58), dated 758/1356-7 (abbr.: 
NL je 

Formerly, the manuscript belonged to the private collection of Malik 
as-šu'arā” Bahar. It has been one of the main sources of Radavī's edition. 
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The copy of 485 pp. was made by Muhammad b. Mahdi Xvāja 
Jāmgīrānī-i Qummi in nasx. The contents are very similar to those of 
HB, but the first 24 pages include the following additions: the prose in- 
troduction alleged to have been written by Sanā'ī which usually precedes 
copies of the Divan (defective at the beginning); the prose introduction of 
ar-Raffa?; the notice on the death of the poet; and a table of contents 
(fihrist jami* at-ta?līf) of ten chapters but not in verse form. There is also 
tabvīb in the text and the epilogue concludes this manuscript.!? 

4. The variety of the titles given to the poem in these manuscripts is 
one of the elements which can be used in the search for the early recen- 
sions. As we have seen, ar-Raffa? applied different titles to the two main 
recensions prepared by Sanā'ī himself. It is obvious that there must be an 
original connection between the data of the prose introduction and those 
of the extant manuscripts, but the process of amalgamation of different 
strains of the textual tradition, which apparently began quite early, has 
created so much confusion that the occurrence of a specific title in a copy 
has only limited value for the determination of the recensions from which 
the text has been derived. 

There are three different titles mentioned in the ancient manuscripts: 

(a) Faxri-nama, the title of the poem in MSS BV and Vel. was, accord- 
ing to ar-Raffa?, the title of the first recension which was made for 
Bahrām-šāh. Mudarris-i Radavi has inferred that it must have been 
chosen as a dedication to the Sultan whose laqab would have been ''Faxr 
ad-Daula''?? but this honorific was, as far as we know, not used with 
reference to Bahrām-šāh neither is any mention of it made in the text of 
the poem. A better clue is provided in the long list of honorifics by which 
a contemporary writer, Nasr Allah Munšī, dedicated his Persian version 
of Kalila va Dimna to the same ruler: it opens with the phrase *'Faxr as- 
salātīn fi’l-‘alam’’ (‘The pride of the sultans in the world').?' Perhaps, 
the manuscript of the first recension, which was presented at the Court of 
Ghazna, carried a similar dedication. This may have been lost in the 
subsequent transmission of the text but may have left its mark in this 
title. 

Of the two manuscripts comprising a Faxri-nama, BV can be expected 
to reflect the first recension in the purest form. This conclusion cannot be 
drawn from the difference of age between these copies. Although BV 
came into existence within decades of the poet’s death, the decisive 
developments of the early textual history had already taken place in the 
intervening years. The special value of BV rests on the characteristics of 
its contents and its composition: these will be discussed below. The text 
of Vel. still shows that a manuscript of the original Faxri-nama must have 
been among its ancestors but otherwise it is evidently the product of an 
amalgamation of recensions. 
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(b) Ilahi-nama is not mentioned by ar-Raffa’, yet it appears as a title in 
the colophon of IN, one of the oldest copies. Under the same title Jalal 
ad-Din Rami used to refer to Sana?'s poem in the Matnavi-1 ma‘navi, 
written about a century after the copying of IN.?? It can also be found in 
Aflaki's Manāgtb al-Carifin, which proves that it was in current use among 
members of the early Maulavi order. In Turkey, the poem was still 
known by this title to Hajji Xalfa and, as late as the 12th/18th century, it 
was entered on a fly-leaf of MS Vel.?? Sometimes, J/ahi-nàma is men- 
tioned as the title of the selection from the Hadiqa usually known as Latifat 
al-“irfan (cf. A. Munzavi, FNX, iv, 2646f.), or of the Sair al-*ibad.?* In 
both cases this is only the result of confusion in the later tradition of these 
texts. 

Other Persian works have been entitled [/ahi-nama as well. They are as 
diverse as a collection of mystical prayers in prose by Ansari-i Haravi,?? 
and one of the great narrative poems of Farid ad-Din *Attar. It is, in fact, 
an appellation rather than the proper name of a book. The general mean- 
ing can be paraphrased as 'a book of religious contents'. A title of this 
kind could easily become attached to a copy of Sana?i's poem during the 
first century of its textual history but it is unlikely that it marks one of the 
early recensions. 

(c) Hadīgat al-hagiqa va šarītat at-tariqa, the title commonly used for the 
poem, can be found for the first time in MS IO 916. It is entered on the 
title page (f. 77a) already in its full form. Nearly all the younger copies 
carry it too, with a number of slight and non-essential variations. If we 
may trust the statement of ar-Raffa?, Sana?i himself gave this title to the 
second recension. We know that he chose a similar phrase in Arabic to 
head another of his matnavi poems, the Sair al-‘ibad ila’l-ma‘ad. 

The change of the title by the author signifies an important shift of em- 
phasis in the content of the poem. Whereas the title Faxri-nàma refers to 
the social function of the first recension, namely its being a present of the 
poet to the Sultan of Ghazna, the later title draws the attention entirely to 
the religious components of its content. The keywords sari*at, tariqat and 
hagiqat designate a well known triad of concepts which constitutes the 
basis of orthodox Islamic mysticism, respectively: the Path of Islamic 
Law, the Way of ascetic training, and Divine Reality which is the 
ultimate goal of all religious aspiration. From the second authorized 
recension onwards, the poem was detached from the inessential cir- 
cumstances of its origin and had become a work which is addressed to a 
wider public. 

No separate title is meant by ‘‘Sana7i-abad’’ (“The City of Sanā'T'). It 
is merely a metaphor used by the poet to describe his work in the context 
of conventional self-praise: 
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In this kingdom I have now founded 
A ‘City of Sana?i' as a memorial. 


(MS BV, f. 165a,5 = Had. MR, 709,6). 


Later transmitters of Sana?i's collected works have attached it as a title to 
a poem which was put falsely to his name. 

5. The manuscript which Sanā'ī sent to an acquaintance in Baghdad 
was accompanied by an epilogue in matnavi verse written in the same 
metre as the poem itself. It was transcribed by other copyists and must 
have come to be regarded as an integral part of the text. We find it in 
most extant copies of the Hadiga and even in five of the seven old ones 
examined here. The only exceptions are the MSS BV and IN, both 
dating from the 6th/12th century.?5 The earliest form occurs in IO 916 
and is up to the point where it breaks off (after the line which is the same 
as Had.MR, 747,3) not much different from the text of Had.MR, 
pp. 744-7, which comprises 65 baits. This is equally the case in the other 
collated manuscripts with the exception of Vel., which contains a selec- 
tion of 36 barts taken from different parts of the epilogue. An analogous 
divergence exists among the headings added to the epilogue in these 
manuscripts. They nearly all have a heading in Arabic in which the text 
is characterized as a “‘letter’’ (kitab) written to accompany a copy of the 
poet's composition (nusxa tasnifihi). In Vel., however, a much longer 
heading, in Persian, is found containing additional information about 
Sana?rs intention of eliciting approval of his poem from the leading 
religious scholars (a?imma) of Baghdad.?? This deviation from the con- 
census of the other manuscripts is yet another sign of the composite 
nature of Vel.'s text. 

We have already dealt with the contents of the epilogue in the 
biographical part of the present study.?? One of its features, which is of 
immediate relevance to the textual history, 1s the presence of dates in the 
concluding lines. They consist of a combination of month dates and year 
dates, and are usually interpreted as references to the beginning and the 
completion of Sana?i's work on the Hadiqa. In Had.MR the passage con- 
cerning us here comprises lines 15-7 of p. 747; they are followed by two 
lines in praise of the Prophet. In lines 15, mention is made of the '* middle 
of (the month of) Murdad’’ (nimi az murdad) as the time when the 
author had ''done with these utterances what had to be done"! (ki az in 
guftaha bidadam dad). The next line specifies that **this book (or: letter) 
was completed in the month of Day"' (Sud tamam in kitāb dar mah-i day) 
after “I had laid its foundation in (the month of) Adar’’ (ki dar adar 
fikandam in-rà pay). The third line adds to this the two year dates 525 
and 534. 
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The text of the edition is based upon MT, the most recent of our seven 
manuscripts. The passage is notorious for the confusing number of 
variants, which affect especially the dates. The following list shows the 
various readings of the year dates in a number of copies of the epilogue: 

(a) 524/525: MSS MA; Vel.; Sipahsalar (Tehran) No. 347 (dated 
920/1514); Leiden, Cod. Or. 1651 (dated 987/1579); British Museum 
Add. 16,777 (dated 1076/1665); and three undated copies mentioned in 
the apparatus of Had.MR. 

(b) 525/534: MSS HB; MT; and two copies mentioned in the 
apparatus. 

(c) 534/535: MSS Cambridge, University Library No. cciii (dated 
1012/1603, but said to have been copied from a manuscript of 617/1220); 
and two other undated copies mentioned in the apparatus. 

(d) 524/535: MS Istanbul, Universite FY 475/1 (dated 898/1493), but 
a gloss brings it into line with our reading (b). 

(e) 525/535: only attested in a manuscript designated by the letter fa? 
in the apparatus but not identified on the list of sigla in Had.MR.?9 

If the evidence for each variant in the textual tradition is considered, 
there is little reason to doubt that only the first two readings need to be 
taken into account as possible alternatives of the original dating. The 
others can be attributed to a later deterioration of the text. The 
dichotomy of the choice left to us becomes even more pronounced if the 
entire passage with the dates is examined as it occurs in the oldest 
specimens of each group (MA and HB respectively). Of the lines 13-9 of 
p. 747, MA, like most of the other manuscripts which have the same 
date, omits the lines 747,15 (with the month date Murdad) and 747,19 
(the final line of the edition). Both lines do occur in HB but, on the other 
hand, 747,16 (with the two other months) is missing here. Another line 
missing in MA is also present in HB (747,11 placed between 747,14 and 
15). The younger MS MT has the same sequence of the lines as HB, with 
the addition of line 747,16 which is a characteristic feature of this passage 
in MA. As far as these sources are concerned, the alternatives can be 
described as follows: 

A. The form of the epilogue represented by MA carried the year dates 
524 and 525 together with the month-dates Day and Adar; the final line 
was 747,18 containing a benediction on the Prophet (Mustafa). 

B. The form represented by HB carried the year-dates 525 and 534 as 
well as the month-date Murdad; after the final line of A., another line 
(747,19) has been added in which both the Prophet and his family are in- 
cluded in the benediction (Muhammad va Al). A contamination of these 
two strains of the tradition can be noted in MT. The MS Vel. seems to 
stand between the two groups as it has, on one hand, the year-dates and 
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line 747,16 (to the exclusion of 747,15) of A. but, on the other hand, the 
final line 747,19 (to the exclusion of 747,18) of B. As we have seen 
earlier, the text of the epilogue in this manuscript cannot be regarded as a 
reliable source for the reconstruction of its original form. 

The conflicting dates of A. and B. can be harmonized if we interpret 
them as traces of two different stages in the early development of the 
Hadīga. The text of A. refers to the completion of a manuscript of the 
poem in the Iranian months Adar (November-December) and Day 
(December-January) which correspond to the lunar month of Muharram 
of the year 525, beginning on the Christian date 4 December 1130. It 
should be remembered that the line 747,16 refers to the completion of a 
text designated as a ''kitab", the word used in the heading of the 
epilogue from MS IO 916 onwards. This means that the event marked by 
the dating of A. was not the writing of the Hadiga but of the epilogue 
only, a work which could easily be completed within the few weeks at the 
turn of the years 524 and 525 alluded to here. It is, at the same time, a 
date of the completion of the manuscript prepared by Sana?i himself 
especially for dispatch to Baghdad. 

The variants of B. must have been written about a decade later, viz. at 
a point of time corresponding to the middle of Dü'l-hijja, 534 (the first 
part of August, 1140). They refer retrospectively to a period beginning 
with 525; this is not only the year of the composition of the epilogue but 
also the most likely date of Sana?r's death. The period was spent on a 
revision of ‘‘these utterances’’ (in guftaha), as is stated in the line 747,15 
which is characteristic of B. This can only be interpreted as a posthumous 
recension of the Hadiqa. Presumably, the epilogue written originally for 
one specific copy of the poem was, after ten years, integrated into the text 
so that it could be used for the dating of an entirely different copy.*? 

If we relate the results of this analysis to other data concerning the 
origin of the Hadiqa, the question arises whether the recension which has 
left its imprint on the variants of B. can be identified with the official 
recension made by ar-Raffa?. 'The evidence of our principal witnesses 
MA and HB contradicts this identification. The former manuscript com- 
bines the introduction of ar-Raffa? with the variants of A. in the epilogue, 
whereas the traces of the recension of 534/1140 coincide with the absence 
of that introduction. We must, therefore, conclude that at least two major 
revisions of the text, as it was left behind by Sanā'ī, were carried out 
shortly after his disappearance. 

6. The writing of a prose introduction, with the intention of account- 
ing for work done on the literary legacy of others, was a convention bor- 
rowed by the Persian philologists from their predecessors, the Arab 
philologists of the Abbasid period. There are several specimens known 
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from the Middle Ages, of which the introductions written by Ibn 
Bisutün?! and Gulandam,?? to the works of Sa*di and Hafiz respectively, 
are the most famous. Closer to the days of ar-Raff2? is the text present in 
some manuscripts of the Divan of Sanā”ī s younger contemporary, 
Hasan-i Gaznavī-i Ašraf. The anonymous writer of this introduction 
reports that he has collected the scattered poems of Hasan posthumously 
because the poet’s occupation with learning had prevented him from 
doing this himself. He further dedicates the results of his work to a 
Qarakhanid ruler of Khurasan, reigning in the middle of the 6th/12th 
century, and adds some reflections on the themes of human speech (nutq) 
and reason (suxan).** 

The same elements can be recognized in ar-Raffa?'s introduction, 
although it is a much more pretentious composition than the one just 
described. We find in the first part a lengthy discussion of the rank 
occupied by the ‘‘wise men among the poets” (hukama?-i Su‘ara) in the 
hierarchy of human beings; they are placed immediately behind the 
Prophets, who hold the ‘‘keys of the Unseen"' (mafātīh-i gaib; cf. Koran, 
Sūra vi, 59), and the learned (ūlū'l-film). After a transition, made by 
means of the mention of the writer's own name (rüzi man ki Muhammad 
b. "Alī ar-Raffa?-am dar *aja?ib-i ‘alam nigaristam...), the argument of 
the first part is applied to the praise of Sana’i. This leads, in its turn, to a 
dedication to the Ghaznavid Sultan and to the philological matters which 
we have related in one of the preceding paragraphs. 

Our manuscripts provide a more or less complete spectrum of the 
variations regarding the tradition of this introduction. They can be 
classified as follows: 

a. The absence of any introduction characterizes BV, IN, IO 916 and 
HB as well as many younger copies (e.g.: British Museum Add. 25,329 
(dated 890/1485); Berlin, Pertsch No. 684(1), in which the introduction is 
a later addition (dated 894/1489); Istanbul, Universite FY 495 (dated 
898/1493); Leiden, Cod. Or. 1651 (dated 987/1579)).3* Recensions other 
than that of ar-Raffa? can be assumed to have been archetypes of these 
manuscripts. 

b. The introduction of ar-Raffa? alone can be found in MA and also, 
for instance, in the following MSS of the Aya Sofya, Istanbul: No. 1762 
(dated 791/1389), No. 1761 (dated 828/1424-5) and No. 3865 (undated, 
probably ca. 900 A.H.).*5 In all probability, MA is our best document as 
far as the recension of ar-Raffa? is concerned. There are several other 
indications in this manuscript which confirm this, but the fact that the 
volume of the poem in MA is twice that of the original recension, as it is 
defined in the introduction, makes it impossible to regard the manuscript 
as a very faithful copy of this archetype. 
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c. The substitution of a pseudepigraphical adaptation for the original 
text of ar-Raffa?'s introduction in Vel. and a few related manuscripts 
already has been noted in our discussion of Sanai’s Dīvān.* As we 
estimated, the date of this forgery may be the same as the date of Vel. or, 
at least, not much earlier. This text cannot therefore be used in the search 
for traces of the very first recensions, although it is indeed helpful in the 
distinction of relationships among the later copies. 

d. The second prose introduction which carries the name of Sanà?i, 
and which has also been mentioned before in connection with the textual 
tradition of the Divan, has in some manuscripts been inserted after the 
introduction of ar-Raffa?. The earliest example is provided by MT; 
Mudarris-i Radavi followed it in the arrangement of Had.MR (pp. 
1-57). The close resemblance of MT to the older MS HB which belongs 
to the first group of this classification, makes it almost certain that the 
combination of these two introductions is a comparatively late 
phenomenon of the textual tradition. There is an obvious motive for this 
innovation in the tradition of ar-Raffa?'s introduction which we know in 
a less deteriorated form from MA: the text is there immediately followed 
by an appendix containing a notice about the death of the poet who is 
said to have been occupied in dictating (imla?) throughout the last day of 
his life; from this it has been inferred, without sufficient evidence, that 
Sanā'ī himself composed an introduction to the Hadiga on his deathbed, 
and the lacuna was filled through the borrowing of a text which seemed to 
confirm this assumption, from a different part of the tradition of Sanā'ī's 
works. 

The appendix just mentioned is only accidentally connected to the tex- 
tual history of the Hadīga. It is really a biographical notice and has been 
dealt with in its proper place. The only point which concerns the 
present discussion, is its relationship to ar-Raffa?'s introduction. In MA, 
which has also preserved the oldest specimen of the former, the texts are 
already joined together. A distinct change of style is noticeable however: 
the introduction was written in the epistolary style of a Persian secretary, 
whereas in the appendix much simpler and sometimes even ungram- 
matical language was used. This difference makes it unlikely that the two 
texts had the same origin. Perhaps the appendix was, at the time when it 
was written down, no more than a casual notice entered on a manuscript 
by someone who was a witness to the event of Sanā?ī's decease. This 
person need not necessarily be identified with the posthumous editor of 
the Hadiqa: 

7. The previous investigation of the textual tradition of Sana?r's Divan 
has shown that the division of the text into sections by means of headings 
may differ from one recension to another, but is nevertheless governed by 
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certain general philological conventions. The application of these rules 
provides a similarity to the extant manuscripts, as far as their arrange- 
ment is concerned, which need not be taken as a sign of a common des- 
cent. An allowance of the same kind should be made when the divisions 
of the text of the Hadiga are used in the search for the early recensions of 
the poem. 

Headings are present in the manuscripts at two levels: first, there are 
the headings of the smaller sections, usually called fas/s; and secondly, 
there are headings separating the larger parts or chapters (bab's) of the 
text. While the former are to be found, in one form or another, in all 
manuscripts of the Hadiqa, the latter are missing in some of the ancient 
copies: no traces at all occur in BV and IN, and in IO 916 and Vel. the 
chapter-headings have been inserted in a few places only. The last- 
mentioned manuscripts, on the other hand, occasionally contain 
headings at an intermediate level, called vajh (‘argument’), which, 
especially in Vel., sometimes comprise a number of smaller sections.** 

Another feature indicating deliberate efforts to establish an order of 
some kind in the text is represented by the tables of contents. They 
appear in two forms: one versified, the other in prose. Both have been 
divided into ten bab’s, a number which, as has been remarked earlier 
with regard to the divisions of Dīvān-manuscripts, may very well have 
been chosen in conformity with the usage of medieval Islamic philology. 
Among the manuscripts under discussion, IO 916, Vel. and MA contain 
the versified table. In MA the table in prose is also present, as an addi- 
tion to the prose introduction (p. 13), whereas MT contains the latter 
only. No table of contents is given in BV, IN and HB. Together they 
have been published in Had.MR (pp. 59 and 58). The ancient manu- 
scripts have many variant readings which are not mentioned in the 
edition. These affect both the wording of the headings and their sequence 
on the tables. 

The task of reviewing the numerous variations of the arrangements 
and the tables of contents whicli are to be found in the ancient 
manuscripts, must be left to the future editor of a critical edition of the 
Hadiqa. We restrict ourselves to two examples chosen for the sake of their 
relevance to the argument developed in these paragraphs. 

The oldest form of the versified table, occurring in IO 916, is of special 
interest as it is attached to a text which has not been divided systematical- 
ly into chapters and is, moreover, preserved in a confused state. 
Although it cannot be doubted that the table was entered by the original 
copyist, it is not likely that he composed it himself. An almost identical 
table occurs in Vel. Presumably both manuscripts derived it ultimately 
from a recension belonging to one of the earliest phases of the textual 
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history. As there are essential differences with the text of Had.MR, we 
give here the full Persian text in transcription: 


(I) bāb-i avval tanā-u tamhid-ast mahd-i tanzīh-u sirf-i tauhid-ast 
(II) bāb-i tani tanā-u na‘t-i Rasūl v-ān har čār yār gašta usūl 
(III) bāb-i tālit zi-fagl güvam man z-ānki yābam darū majāl-i suxan 
(IV) bāb-i rābi* zi-Silm-u xvāndan-i ‘ilm guft xvāham zi-rūy-i dāniš-u hilm 
E kā po zi-“i&q-u ta*bir-a$ k-az kuja tà kuja-st ta?tīr-aš 
ab-i sadis zi-gaflat-u nisyan ki čī mustauli-st bar insan 
(VII) bāb-i sābi* zi-hal-i dušman-u dist kai nabāšī bar ānči mardum ū-st 
(VIII) bab-i tamin zi-gašt-i aflak-ast ki čunīn jayir-ast-u nāpāk-ast 
(IX) bāb-i tāsi* sifat-i in tasnīf ki na-bīnī digar čunīn ta?lif 
(X) bāb-i tāšir tanāy-i šāh-i jihān an-ki dušman zi-tig-i ū jahān?? 


It would be naive to accept the use of the first person singular in these 
lines as proof that they were written by Sana?i, yet we may be certain that 
they contain one of the earliest plans for an arrangement of the Hadīga, 
drawn up before any chapter headings were inserted. This plan is based 
on a distinction of the principal themes dealt with in the poem. The first 
two chapters are concerned with religious panegyrics: a tribute to the 
unique Divine Being (tauhid) and praise of the Prophet and his four 
immediate succcessors; these are obligatory openings of any Islamic book 
but, in this elaborate form, especially characteristic of Persian matnavi 
poems.*? The chapters III to V contain discussions on theoretical con- 
cepts (Reason, Knowledge and Love), followed in chapters VI to VIII by 
the treatment of topics which are proper to the sphere of interest of a 
homiletic poet: the warning against neglectfulness, the criticism of cer- 
tain categories of human beings set against the standard of human perfec- 
tion, and the condemnation of the world which is governed by the tyran- 
ny and the impurity of the astral powers. The concluding chapters, which 
comprise sections regarding the poet's own condition (viz. the writing of 
his poem, and the relationship to its principal mamdūk, the Sultan of 
Ghazna), can again be related to the prevalent conventions of Persian 
literature. 

'The actual division into chapters of the text of MA is, of its kind, also 
the oldest specimen which has been handed down to us. It provides an 
interesting contrast to the plan of the versified table of IO 916. The 
following headings, all in Arabic, are present in MA: 

I. fi’t-tauhid va’t-tamjid (p. 13) 

II. fi kalàm Allàh (p. 116) 
III. fi na*t sayyid al-mursalin (p. 137) 
IV. fi madh as-sultan (p. 221) 

V. fi sifat al-Saql (p. 338) 

VI. fi bayān fadilat al-‘ilm va sifat al-‘alim (p. 357) 
VII. fr'l-Giáq va sifat ar-rüh va darajat al-qalb (p. 367) 
VIII. fi dikr an-nafs al-kulli va ahvalihi (p. 422) 


IX. fi sifat al-aflak va'l-buruj (p. 474) 
X. fi matalib al-mudda‘in va hija as-su*ara? va madammat al-atibba? va ahl at- 


tanjim va tasnif al-kitab va bayan itmamihi (p. 537) 
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Although the thematical elements mentioned are in both instances par- 
tially the same, considerable divergences are to be noticed in their 
sequence, as the following concordance shows: 
IO 916 MA (corresponding to IO 916) rh (not corresponding) 

I 


L = 
I. = I 
HL = V 
IV. = VI 
V. = VU 
VI. VIII 
VIL = X(?) 
VIL = IX 
IX. = X 
KZ IV 


It may very wel be that the thematical correspondences of the two series 
of headings are even greater than their actual wording would suggest. 
The contents of chapter VII of the versified table might have included the 
groups of persons specified in the first half of MA’s heading to chapter X. 
It is evident, anyhow, that the latter chapter has been composed from at 
least two guite different groups of text-material, one of which cor- 
responds to chapter IX of IO 916's table. Chapter VIII of MA, dealing 
with the effects of the Universal Soul, could be compared to chapter VI of 
the table in IO 916 where ‘neglectfulness’ is mentioned, the condition of 
people who are still under the sway of their animal and vegetative souls. 
If it is assumed that the table of IO 916 represents an arrangement from 
which the order of the chapter as it exists in MA was derived by altera- 
tion, the change of the heading in chapter VIII of the latter manuscript 
can be interpreted as part of a new conceptual framework adopted for the 
division of the Hadiqa. This framework, as we find it applied to the text in 
MA, is based on the order of metaphysical entities ranging from the 
sphere of religion to the divisions of human society named in the heading 
of the final chapter. Between the description of the Spirit (Rüh) in VII, 
and that of the astral powers in IX, the chosen system demanded a treat- 
ment of the intermediate hypostasis, the Universal Soul. The introduc- 
tion of a new chapter, on God's Word, in the first part of MA’s text, can 
be attributed to the same intention as, in this theme, the concept of 
revelation is combined with that of the amr, God's word of creation, 
which constitutes the highest point of the metaphysical system. 

Another difference worthy of note is the transfer of the praise of the 
Sultan from the end of the poem to a place immediately following the 
religious panegyrics. The same change can be observed in most of the 
other ancient manuscripts as well. To investigate this, we must, 
however, go beyond the comparison of schemes for the division of the 
poem to the observation of the actual contents. 
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8. The Hadiqa is, in all its known forms, still marked by its origin as a 
panegyrical poem. The first recension was prepared to be presented to 
Bahrām-šāh and contained long sections in praise of this ruler, in- 
terspersed with digressions on various aspects of the ethics of kingship 
and with illustrative anecdotes. These sections have been preserved in 
later recensions and mostly occupy the larger part of a separate chapter.*? 
The short section devoted to the praise of the Sultan's son, Daulat-šāh, 
has also been retained in the textual tradition. 

This does not, however, exhaust the panegyrical contents of the 
Hadiqa. A distinction should be made between religious panegyrics on the 
one hand, and profane panegyrics on the other. The former comprise, 
besides the praise of God and the Prophet, sections on a series of promi- 
nent figures from the history of Islam: the four Rightly Guided Caliphs 
(Abū Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Utman and (Alī), the two sons of the last-mentioned 
(Hasan and Husain), and the founders of the two schools of Islamic law 
which were predominant in the lands where Sanā'ī lived (Safi and Abu 
Hanifa). All the recensions have these sections in common, although 
there is an early increase noticeable as far as attention paid to the "Alids is 
concerned. This increase consisted, in particular, in the addition of three 
narrative sections dealing with important events in the life of "Alī: the 
Battle of the Camel, the battle of Siffin, and the murder of "Alī (cf. 
Had.MR, 255-9). These sections are all missing in BV; the first one is 
also omitted in other manuscripts.*? 

The latter group of panegyrics shows a much more striking contrast 
between BV and all the other copies investigated. In addition to the 
praise of the Sultan and his son, only one other contemporary of the poet 
is mentioned, namely the cadi Ahmad who, as has been demonstrated 
above, receives credit for his help in preparing a manuscript of the 
poem.** There can be little doubt that this refers to the copy containing 
the first recension known as the Faxri-nama. 

In the other manuscripts, a large group of persons is praised in a con- 
tinuous series of panegyrics which balances the series of the religious 
panegyrics. They are all Ghaznavid notables of Bahram-Sah’s reign, 
belonging both to the class of the state officials and to that of the clergy. 
The series is introduced by a lengthy heading in prose and a short general 
section (cf. Had.MR, 603f.) which, however, are both missing in the 
earliest specimens of this pericope, contained in the MSS IN and IO 916. 
There are many other differences in the ancient manuscripts affecting the 
number of persons, the forms of their names and the number of lines 
devoted to each one of them. It is evident that the series has a rather com- 
plicated textual history of its own which need not concern us here. 
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The dichotomy of our sources on this point can be related to statements 
concerning the earliest recensions of the Hadiga which we have quoted 
earlier from ar-Raffā?'s introduction. The Faxri-nàma was, as we learned, 
closely linked to the relationship between the poet and Bahrām-šāh. 
Panegyrical references to others (the special case of cadi Ahmad left 
aside) would be out of place in a composition of this kind. The text of BV 
is perfectly in agreement with the form the first recension may be as- 
sumed to have had. The other manuscripts all show traces of subsequent 
developments. When the poem was revised and turned into a work 
addressed to a wider public, it became possible to insert sections in praise 
of other persons as well. This extension of the panegyrical scope of the 
Hadiqa must have kept pace with the production of new manuscripts of 
the poem. An obvious example of this is the addition of the epilogue 
which was originally intended for a single copy only, but was eventually 
regarded as a part of the poem itself. The other profane panegyrics may 
have been added on a similar occasion. As yet it is impossible to decide 
whether it was Sanai or one of the editors who made these additions to 
the text. 

In BV the praise of the Sultan is immediately followed by two long sec- 
tions entitled, respectively, ‘‘dar ‘udr güyad'' (ff. 162a-164a) and ‘‘dar 
hasb-i hāl-i xvi$ gūyad”' (ff. 164a-170a). The poet offers an apology for 
his refusal of Bahrām-šāh's invitation, citing his desire to continue his 
secluded way of life, described at length as his reason. He also recom- 
mends his own poem and dedicates it to the royal patron. The data 
provided by ar-Raffa? about the origin of the poem, were undoubtedly 
derived from these two sections. Together with the two sections on cadi 
Ahmad (ff. 170a-171b), they constitute the conclusion of the Faxrī-nāma 
as it has been preserved in BV. 

When the poem was put to different purposes, these concluding sec- 
tions of the first recension lost their original function. They were not, 
however, removed from the text but were replaced and integrated with 
other sections. The udr and hasb-i hal sections were used to form the 
nucleus of a chapter which, in most manuscripts, goes under the heading 
"fi tasnif al-kitab’’ (‘On the writing of the book');** the sections devoted 
to cadi Ahmad were partly dispersed and used in other sections, and 
partly preserved as one of the many profane panegyrics of the poem. The 
collated manuscripts appear to vary considerably in this respect also. 

The transfer of the panegyric of Bahrām-šāh, which we noted earlier in 
our comparison of the table of IO 916 and the chapter-headings of MA, is 
connected with the editorial changes just mentioned. In the latter ar- 
rangement, all panegyrical sections of the poem have been placed 
together in the first four chapters. This order can be observed in all 
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manuscripts with the exception of BV and Vel. which, quite significant- 
ly, both show their relationship to the Faxri-nama by their titles. The table 
of contents of IO 916, which differs in this respect from the contents of 
the manuscript, has probably preserved the traces of an intermediate 
stage in which the praise of the Sultan was still at the end of the poem but 
was preceded by the sections forming the chapter on the writing of the 
book, contrary to the arrangement of the Faxri-nama. 

As all these alterations affected the concluding part of the poem, it 
became necessary to provide a new and more suitable ending to the text. 
For this, use was made of a section which in BV occurs in the middle of 
the poem under the heading ‘‘dar Sar‘ va 8i‘r’’ (‘On Law and poetry’, 
ff. 79b-80a). It comprises a reflection on the vanity of poetry measured 
against man’s religious obligations. The passage has been read by many 
as a final renouncement by Sana’i of all his professional ambitions. One 
of the signs of this interpretation is its transfer to the end of the Hadiqa 
which we find as early as IN, under the heading ‘‘dar ‘iza-i xv18’’ (‘Ad- 
monishing himself’), and then in all subsequent copies with the excep- 
tion, again, of Vel. The notion of Sana?r's final attitude towards poetry, 
which is implied in this change, makes it likely that it was made at the 
time of a posthumous revision. 

9. Our survey of the oldest extant manuscripts of the Hadīga has made 
it evident that we cannot expect to find among them uncontaminated 
copies of the recensions which can be ascribed to Sana?i, or which came 
into being shortly after his death. We do find, on the other hand, a 
number of indications, partly obscured by later changes, as in a palimp- 
sest, which point to the oldest layers of the textual history, and give rise to 
confidence that a future and more detailed investigation will make it 
possible to establish the range of the earliest variations and to place them 
in the right perspective. 

An exception should be made, however, for MS BV which, in almost 
every respect, proves that it represents the first recension of the poem in 
as pure a form as we can ever hope to find. This conclusion is fully con- 
firmed by an analysis of the literary form of the text as found in BV. We 
shall turn to this in Part III of the present study. Due to the unique 
nature of its contents, BV provides an ideal foundation for the 
reconstruction of the early Hadiga on the lines indicated above. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


PROSE WORKS 


1. The following prose introductions can be found in the manuscripts 
of Sana?i's poetry: 

a. Dībāča I. R.; an introduction to the version of the Hadiqa by ar- 
Raffa? and marked by the mention of the name of the editor in the text 
(incipit: al-hamd li-"llah al-xabīr bi-xafīyāt ad-damā"r ...; cf. Had.MR, 
1-26). 

b. Dībāča I. S.; the same introduction, but presented as a text com- 
posed by the poet himself (cf. Div. MR?, muq. QN?-OSB; Ta‘ligat- 
Hadiqa, 1-19; Kulliyat-i as‘ar (fascimile MS KM), 2-8). 

c. Dībāča II. S.; a different text, also mentioning Sana?i as the author, 
which is nearly always attached to manuscripts of the Divan (incipit: sipas- 
u sitāyiš mubdi'i-ra-st. ki...; cf. Had. MR, 27-57; Div. MR?, 1-15; N. 
Ahmad, Makatib, 1-8).! 

Xalili and Radavi accepted the authenticity of Dib. T S. and conse- 
qnam regarded Dib. I. R. as an adaptation of the former, made after 
Sanā'ī's death. The editor would have introduced his own name instead 
of the poet's, and have changed the passages where the first person was 
used originally.? 

A close comparison of both texts provides evidence to prove that this 
cannot be the case. The dibaca begins with a long discourse upon the high 
rank of the ‘‘poets of wisdom” (hukama-i šutarā) in spiritual life. This 
part of the text 1s almost identical in both versions. After a transition is 
made by means of mentioning the name of the author (in the formula: 
man ki ....-am), Dib. I. R. continues with praise of Sana?"i, a subject 
which is in agreement with the argument of the preceding discourse 
(Had.MR, 8, 9ff.). The divergence of the versions becomes evident from 
this point onwards and includes much more than the differences men- 
tioned earlier. It appears in nearly all passages which contain factual 
information. 

The direction into which these changes were made can be established 
through the comparison of a passage referring to the death of Sanā'ī. In 
Dib. I. R., a lengthy discourse on the spiritual survival of pious people 
after they have left this world leads up to the remark that ‘‘although this 
honourable man (an ‘aziz) has died in his form of water and clay, he is 
really alive as far as his soul and heart are concerned" (Had.MR., 22, 
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2ff.). The other version puts the same statement into Sana?i’s own mouth 
(cf. Ta*ligat, 16, 8), betraying thus its fictional nature. The immediately 
preceding lines (p. 16, 2-7) have no counterpart in Dib. I. R. but are 
partly a paraphrase of the notice containing information about Sana?i's 
death which, as we have seen, appears elsewhere as an appendix to the 
latter introduction. Other bits from this notice also occur in various 
passages of Dib. I. S.? 

We must conclude, therefore, that Dib. I. R. is the authentic form of 
the introduction. It was written to account for editorial work done on the 
text of the Hadiga, in accordance with the practice of medieval 
philologists of which a few examples have been mentioned earlier. There 
is no doubt that it can be regarded as a reliable document providing 
important facts about the earliest textual history of the poem. 

Dib I. S., on the other hand, should be dismissed as a forgery of the 
pseudepigraphical kind. A subsequent editor must have adapted the 
introduction of ar-Raff2? so that it could pass as Sanā'ī's own account of 
the events related in the original text. This also involved a reference to 
the poet's death. The appendix, which constituted a seperate notice 
initially, provided a few bits of information to be used in this adaptation. 
It is not unlikely that the mention, in the appendix, of the fact that Sana?i 
spent the last day of his life dictating, was misunderstood as a reference to 
his authorship of the preceding introduction. The forgery would then 
have been made with the intention to give the 'true' form to the text. 

None of the content of Dib. I.S., as far as it differs from the other 
version, has any documentary value. An ante quem date of its origin is 
provided by MS Vel. (684 A.H.). The text of the same version in the 
undated MS KM deviates occasionally in such a manner that a further 
adaptation of the text represented by Vel. is most likely.* 

It is far more difficult to decide the question whether Dib. II.S. is a 
genuine work of Sanā'ī or not. It was, undoubtedly, designed as such and 
cannot be the adaptation of a text written by someone else as an account 
of editorial work. The main subject is an acknowledgement of the en- 
couragement and help received when the poet himself made a collection 
of his poetry. The text provides no clear indication of the proper nature of 
the collection,” but it is evident that it was regarded as an introduction to 
the Divan quite early already. 

A preliminary discourse treats of the same theme as the first part of 
Dib. I.R: the glorification of ‘poets of wisdom’ which in this case, is 
based on an outline of metaphysical theory. The transition to the main 
subject is effected by means of the formula which was also used by ar- 
Raffa? and his imitator.5 The latter theme is presented in the form of an 
imaginary conversation between the poet and his benefactor whose name 
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is Ahmad, the son of Mastūd. A gif‘a at the end of the introduction con- 
tains the fuller form ‘‘Xvaja ra?is Ahmad-i Mas‘ud-i Tia’’.’ 

There are several possibilities for an identification of this patron with 
persons of the same name mentioned elsewhere in Sana?i's works. He 
might be the same as the person to whom a ‘divan’ was sent according to 
two letters, as it has been assumed by N. Ahmad.? On the other hand, he 
might be identical to the cadi Ahmad who assisted Sana?r in preparing a 
manuscript of the Faxri-nama for the Ghaznavid Sultan and to whose 
name 'Tīša' is often added.? There are more patrons to be considered 
and it cannot even be excluded that all, or at least, most of these names, 
refer to the same person. 

As the matter stands, there are no arguments either to affirm or to 
deny the authenticity of Dib. II. S. Sana?i may very wel have written it to 
introduce a collection of poems but, as we have argued,!? it is very 
unlikely that any of the larger Divan collections to which Dib. II. S. is at- 
tached in the extant manuscripts, corresponds to such an authorized col- 
lection. It remains possible, however, that this text, like Dib. I. S., came 
into existence at some point of time in the textual history of Sana?r's 
works as a pseudo-biographical forgery based on elements derived from 
genuine texts. 

2. The letters attributed to Sana?i were published for the first time as a 
separate collection by Nadir Ahmad with an extensive commentary 
(Makatib-i Sana*i, ‘Aligarh, Dānišgāh-i Islami, 1962/1382/1341). It in- 
cludes seventeen letters mainly derived from three kullījāt manuscripts 
belonging to a common strain of textual tradition which can be retraced 
at least till the end of the 10th/16th century.'' Some of them are extant in 
earlier manuscripts, e.g. in MS Fātih (Istanbul) No. 5426, 
ff. 353a-358a,'? and probably in the undated MSS MiF and Brit. Mus. 
Or. 3302. 

A few letters touch upon matters concerning the life of Sana?i. We 
have referred to them in Part I of the present study.!? On the whole, 
however, the contents are not very informative and often ambiguous. 
There is no conclusive proof available to pass judgment on the attribution 
to Sanā”ī, although this seems to be acceptable in some cases on the 
grounds of internal evidence. 


PART THREE 


SANA?I BETWEEN THE PROFANE AND THE RELIGIOUS 
PRACTICE OF POETRY 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


The biography of Sanā'ī provides ample evidence of the dual nature of 
his literary career. During most of the first period, when he was trying to 
find his way as a professional poet in various circles of the Ghaznavid 
social elites, he was not much different from the other minor poets of his 
environment. He would, perhaps, have shared their fate and have left no 
traces of his work if his career had not taken a completely new turn as a 
result of his specializing in the writing of poems with a predominantly 
religious and moralistic content. Through this he achieved great fame 
among his contemporaries and gained a lasting reputation as the first 
major mystical poet of Persian literature. 

In the course of Part I of the present study it has also been shown, 
however, that the two forms of his professional life cannot be regarded as 
completely separate from each other. This is not possible as far as the 
chronology is concerned, because, although Sana? only found a 
favourable climate for his religious art during the Khurasanian period, 
the earliest signs of a change of interest are already noticeable in the first 
period, especially in his relations with the Ghaznavid clergy. The reverse 
is also true: almost to the very end of his life, Sanā”ī had to resort 
repeatedly to the ways and means of professional poetry, even if they 
were combined with elements which, at first sight, seemed to contradict 
the mundane forms of patronage solicited by the poet. It appears, 
therefore, that a clear-cut distinction between two kinds of literary activi- 
ty is impossible with regard to the social aspects involved. As a religious 
poet Sana?i could not dispense with the material help and the social pro- 
tection which only the notables, both of the state and the religious body, 
were able to give him. 

These indubitable facts make it necessary to define the particular 
nature of the second part of Sana’1’s practice of poetry more accurately 
than has been done so far.! The solution proposed in the present study 
has been derived from a consideration of the biographical details. They 
show that Sana?i was only in contact with representatives of a living 
tradition of Sufism for a brief interval during his visit to Herat. The 
people who patronized his religious poetry can be divided into two 
categories: on the one hand, the members of the religious class, some of 
them very prominent and nearly all of them active as popular preachers; 
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on the other hand, admiring laymen, among whom we find high officials 
of the Saljuq state as well as the Sultan of Ghazna. On both sides, a keen 
interest was taken in Sanā?T's religious poetry. The reasons for this may 
have been partly identical—a sincere appreciation of the intrinsic value of 
this unusual kind of poetry and, at the same time, an astute discernment 
of the social advantages pertaining to having one's name attached to it. 
To the popular preachers Sanā'ī's poems were useful in another manner 
as well: they provided them with material which was suitable for the 
illustration of their sermons. It is quite likely that most of the religious 
poems without panegyrical elements which have been preserved in 
Sana?r's Divan, were actually written for the purpose of being used in the 
gatherings of popular preachers. 

The social setting which we are able to assign to this kind of poetry, 
suggests the choice of a more precise term to designate it. It could proper- 
ly be called ‘homiletic poetry’, i.e. poetry which is intended to persuade 
people of religious and moral truths. It should be distinguished both from 
didactic poetry, which serves to instruct, and from mystical poetry which 
is an expression of ecstasies, although it may, in some of its aspects, 
overlap either of these. In the strictest sense of the term, homiletic poetry 
is defined by its application to preaching; in a wider sense, by the effects 
produced on its public which potentially is much larger than the closed 
circle of the mystical adepts. 

The influence exerted by Sana?r's homiletic poetry in many different 
ways has often been mentioned and need not be stressed again. It is less 
easy to assess to what extent Sana?1 was an innovator of the various forms 
which constitute this kind of poetry. The use of Persian poetry for 
religious propaganda is known earlier from the works of Kisa?i, of the 
second half of the 4th/10th cent., and Nāsir-i Xusrau who lived about 
half a century later. Only the poems of the latter, written to further the 
cause of the Fatimid Isma‘iltya, have been handed down to us in suffi- 
cient number to evaluate their religious contents. It is certain that the 
other branches of the Shi'ah also had traditions of religious poetry, both in 
Arabic and in Persian. Yet the Imamites of Central Iran were, in the 
6th/12th century, very eager to claim Sana’i as one of their own. Mystical 
poetry of an earlier date is also known in both languages. But, as far as 
Persian literature is concerned, it consisted mostly of short poems serving 
to illustrate sermons and prose texts. Finally, one could point to the 
genres of moralistic literature, predominantly not specifically religious, 
which were inherited from both sides—ancient Arabic and Iranian—by 
the medieval Persian tradition.? 

A search for possible origins among this divergent material will not be 
attempted here. It would lead us too far and would, moreover, not be 
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conclusive as the gaps on the extant documentation are considerable. It 
is, on the other hand, worth examining in a few instances the relationship 
between profane and homiletic poetry. This enables us to see how Sana’1 
adapted elements of the former to a use within the framework of the lat- 
ter. For this it is not necessary to digress very far from the subject. Much 
material can already be found in the profane poems of Sanai himself or 
in the works of his contemporaries. In this Part some characteristics of 
Sana’1’s homiletic poetry will be examined but, first, attention will be 
paid to the literary environment from which he originated. 


CHAPTER. THIRTEEN 


THE PROFANE POETRY OF SANA?T'S AGE 


1. The second school of Ghaznavid poets 


The history of Ghaznavid poetry began in the early 5th/11th century 
with the splendid days of Mahmüd's court, the very first flowering in the 
history of Persian literature about which we are able to judge on the basis 
of primary sources.' It ended about 545/1150-1 when the Ghūrids took 
possession of Ghazna and sacked the city by order of their leader *Ala? 
ad-Din Husain who, on that occasion, earned his nick-name Jihan-suz 
(‘World-Incendiary’). A witness to this event, Nizàmi-i ‘Arudi, reports 
that the victor was not only eager to destroy the buildings erected by the 
Ghaznavid Sultans but also ‘‘bought with gold the panegyrics which had 
been addressed to them in order to place them in his own treasury’’.? The 
motive for this measure was probably equally destructive, namely the 
wish to take out of circulation as many as possible of the poems which 
glorified the previous rulers. 

One can only conjecture to what extent Jihān-sūz was able to deter- 
mine the chances of survival for poetry produced at the Ghaznavid court. 
It is evident that the works of the most prominent poets, which by the 
time of the Ghurid invasion were already distributed to other centres, 
could not be damaged very seriously by a measure having no more than 
local effect. Many poems of minor poets, which had only received a 
limited circulation, may, on the other hand, have been lost as a result of 
this. Generally speaking, it should be recognized that deliberate attempts 
to block the further transmission of literary texts—which must have 
occurred quite often in the history of Persian literature—have to be taken 
into account whenever we try to reconstruct the lines of literary tradition 
during a certain period from the extant material. 

In the present case, the same factor could be considered as an explana- 
tion for the existence of a number of gaps in our documentation con- 
cerning Ghaznavid poetry which make it extremely difficult to trace its 
development after the flourishing decades of its first stage. Such gaps 
exist with regard to the reigns of Sultan Ibrahim in the middle of the 
3th/11th century and of Bahrām-šāh in the following century. Both 
reigns are known as periods of internal stability offering favourable con- 
ditions for the pursuit of literary patronage. As far as the latter is con- 
cerned, there can be no doubt about his keen interest in these matters, for 
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which the attention given to the works of Sanā”ī is only one example. 
‘Aufi, who wrote at Lahore in 617/1220, provides a long list of the poets 
of Bahrām-šāh's reign, but only few remnants of their poetry have 
survived. In this case, the Ghurids may be held responsible to some extent as 
the only. two poets whose dīvāns have been preserved—viz. Hasan-i 
Gaznavi and Jabali—made their careers partially outside the Ghaznavid 
Empire.? 

To the reign of Ibrahim, C. E. Bosworth has recently ascribed a 
similar flowering of Persian letters, but it is difficult to find evidence sup- 
porting his statement that ‘‘(t)he level of poetic production was 
remarkably high, amply coming up to that of the early Ghaznavid 
period’ at this Sultan's court.* In 451/1059, the year of his ascent to the 
throne of Ghazna, the historian Baihaqi noted that ‘‘the market of 
scholarship and science” had become very dull in comparison to the old 
days and that those who devoted themselves to poetry could no longer 
look forward to encouragement and support by royal patronage. Still in 
the same year, he could record the reward given to a protégé of his, Abü 
Hanifa-i Iskaf, for poems written on the occasion of Ibrahim's succes- 
sion. He regarded this as a sign of a change for the better.? 

The subsequent career of Abū Hanifa, who is frequently mentioned as 
the leading panegyrist of this Sultan is, in fact, unknown to us. Even the 
dating of his lifetime is quite uncertain. Sana?i mentions his name once 
quoting from a poem which ‘Bu Hanifa’ would have written for *Unsuri 
(d. 431/1039-40).* If this is indeed the same person as Baihagī's client, he 
was no longer very young at the time when he became the object of the 
Sultan's attentions. The reward actually consisted of an appointment to 
the office of zsaf, i.e. that of an inspector of the central government in the 
provinces.’ This implied, of course, his absence from the capital. Official 
charges of this kind were frequently given to poets in this period, but they 
were not always beneficial to their artistic careers. In the biography of 
Sanā'”ī mention has been made of the unfortunate experiences of two 
Ghaznavid poets who had entered the service of the state—Mas‘ud-i 
Sa‘d-i Salman and Muhammad-i Xatib.? A similar instance is recorded, 
namely that of Abū'l-"Alā? b. Ya*qüb ‘Nakuk’ (d. 491/1097-8), who after 
an unsuccessful career as a Ghaznavid official had to spend eight years of 
exile at Lahore, trying endlessly to attract the Sultan's attention through 
his panegyrics.? 

One other poet is known to have reached the position of poet laureate 
at Ibrahim’s court. His name, Rāšidī, has been placed immediately after 
that of Aba Hanifa on the list of Ghaznavid poets drawn up by Nizāmī-i 
«Arūdī. Mas'ūd-i Safd-i Salman met him on the occasion of a visit to 
Ghazna during the seventies of the 5th/11th century and appreciated him 
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as a ‘‘master of his craft” (ustad-i sina‘at). This praise should be judged 
in the light of Mas'ūd's claim that he could easily gain the better of 
Rāšidī in a poetical contest and take his place as the leading poet of the 
court. It is impossible to estimate the real qualities of this poet, because 
none of his poetry has been preserved. +° 

With this, the available evidence of the literary life at the central court 
of the Ghaznavids during the second half of the 5th/11th century is more 
or less exhausted. It does not point to a lively interest in poetry on the 
part of the ruler, and there may be more to Nizami-i "Arūģī s denounce- 
ment of Ibrahim’s being insensitive to the poetic complaints of Mas‘ud-i 
Sa‘d-i Salman, addressed year after year to the Sultan, than just political- 
ly inspired slander."! 

The renaissance of Ghaznavid poetry, which did in fact take place 
during this period, originated from Lahore, the residence of the young 
Ghaznavid princes who acted as viceroys of the conquered lands on the 
Indian Subcontinent. The first signs of it can be dated quite precisely: the 
installation of Saif ad-Daula Mahmud, Ibrahim’s son, in 469/1076-7 asa 
viceroy of Hindustan was celebrated by two poets who, unlike their 
contemporaries at Ghazna, have a permanent place in Persian literary 
history—Abū'l-Faraj Rūnī and Mastūd-i Sa‘d-i Salmān.'* They were 
probably both born of Iranian immigrants to the Punjab and found op- 
portunities for the start of their career as professional poets at the provin- 
cial court of Lahore. The life of Rani was, as it seems, uneventful and 
was spent almost entirely in the town of his birth. It must have ended not 
long after another son of Ibrahim’s departed from Lahore to become 
Sultan Mas‘ud III in Ghazna (492/1098-9).'> The career of Mas‘ud-i 
Sa‘d-i Salman, very promising at the beginning, was interrupted when 
his patron, Saif ad-Daula Mahmud, fell into disgrace with his father in 
480/1087-8. He had to spend two long terms of internment at remote for- 
tresses. Only after his final release in about 500/1106-7 could he settle 
down at Ghazna where, at an advanced age, he became a celebrated 
court poet, continuing his activities until the beginning of Bahrām-šāh's 
reign. '# 

The third major poet of this period, Utmān-i Muxtari, did not come 
from Lahore. In his early years, he wandered about Central Asia and the 
Eastern Iranian lands addressing his praises to patrons at the courts of 
the Oarakhanids (Ilek-Khans), the Saljugs of Kirman, and even the 
Ismāfīlī ruler of Tabas. The Hunar-nama, a short matnavi which he wrote 
at Tabas, shows his efforts to gain admission to the court of Ghazna. The 
opportunity of which he took advantage, was the success won by Mastūd 
III in his campaigns against the Hindu kingdom of Qannauj; it took 
place not long before the turn of the 5th-6th/11th-12th centuries. Muxtàri 
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evidently achieved his aim and remained much in favour at the court un- 
til the time of the overthrow of Malik Arslan by his brother Bahrām-šāh 
in 512/1118. There are no indications of any contacts by Muxtari with 
the court of Lahore.!5 

As far as our data allow us to judge, the remarkable revival of the 
poetic tradition, appearing in the Punjab as early as the late sixties of the 
3th/11th century, did not reach the residence of the Sultan until the last 
decade of the same century. This was precisely the moment of time when 
Sanā”ī, a native of Ghazna, entered upon a literary career. We know that 
he had dealings, professionally, with both Mas*üd-i Safd-i Salman and 
Muxtari, and that he was on friendly terms with the latter. 


2. Characteristics of late Ghaznavid poetry 


If, for the sake of literary history, it is convenient to apply the name of 
a second school of Ghaznavid poetry to this group of poets, this does not 
necessarily mean that they must be regarded as a school closely con- 
nected from a stylistic point of view. There were a number of factors 
which favoured uniformity: the poets moved 1n the same social circles 
and had to cater for similar demands; they also had a common 
background, as the poems of the older poets of Ghazna must have con- 
stituted the main material available to their training. Yet not one of the 
poets mentioned above can be labelled as an imitator, either of 
prestigious predecessors or of any of his contemporaries. Each of them 
shows individual traits to a remarkable degree. A tendency towards 
innovation, manifesting itself in quite different ways, is a characteristic of 
the entire school. 

An explanation of the greater freedom which these poets allowed 
themselves with regard to the literary traditions, can only be given by 
speculation. The contacts with a foreign culture, which were open 
especially to the poets working in Hindustan, may have inspired some 
new forms; this is even likely in the case of Mas*üd-1 Sa‘d-i Salman. But 
there are also signs of a greater influence from Arabic poetry than we find 
in earlier Persian poetry. Perhaps the theory, proposed by A. Bausani to 
explain the emergence of the Indian style in a much later period, could be 
applied here as well: the opportunities for innovation may have increased 
so much because the poets were less subject to the control of literate critics 
among their audience.!? The new developments of this period which had 
a lasting effect on the history of Persian poetical style would, in that case, 
have resulted from the growing provincialism of Ghaznavid culture as a 


whole. 
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The reputation of Abū'l-Faraj Rüni as an original master of the 
Persian gasida is confirmed by no one less than Anvari (d. probably 
585/1189-90) who admitted having studied his Divan assiduously and im- 
itated a number of his poems. Anvari ascribed to Rüni's style the quality 
of ‘‘steadfastness’’ (matānat) which he contrasted to the ‘‘sweet fluency”? 
(fudübat) of the early Ghaznavid poet Farruxi." Modern Iranian 
scholars have endeavoured to formulate the distinctive elements of his 
style more precisely. According to D. Safa, there are novel features to be 
noticed at all levels of his poetry: in the extensive use of Arabic words and 
learned allusions; in his choice of radif-rhymes and metres; in the applica- 
tion of sophisticated metaphors and similes, and of subtle phantasies and 
daring hyperboles. Most of his qasidas are not introduced by a prologue 
on a theme not immediately relevant to the panegyric.!? His mode of 
expression is so dense that it may easily be misunderstood; this has 
caused many corruptions in the transmission of his poems. M. J. Mahjub 
adds to this list a tendency to personification of inanimate objects or 
abstract notions, like months, years, Fate, the wind, a mountain, or 
ethical qualities like justice, meanness and greed. The frequent use of 
quotations from the Koran has been noted by Damgani.!? Many of these 
features have been mentioned, with reference to much younger poets, in 
descriptions of the so-called *Iraqi style, or even of the Indian style. 

Mas‘ud-i Sa‘d-i Salman is, first of all, the writer of the famous habsiyat, 
poems of very different forms which are linked by one predominant 
theme: a complaint about imprisonment. The genre was not invented by 
him, for earlier examples are known from Arabic poetry, but Mas‘ad 
was, as far as we know, the first to introduce it into the Persian tradition. 
Functionally, the passages of his poems dealing with this theme are 
special instances of kasb-: hal, i.e. the treatment of matters of personal 
concern to the poet as an element of the composition of a poem. The 
literary conventions allowed the poet to resort to this, but Mas‘id used it 
in a specialized form and beyond the normal measure. In several 
specimens of habsiyat, the theme is the only subject-matter of a non- 
panegyrical poem.?? 

There are, however, other types of poetry present in Mastūd's Divan 
which cannot be found among the works of earlier Persian poets. He 
wrote a connected series of mugatta‘at on šahr-āšūb themes (Divan, ed. 
Yasimi, 636-53); three sequences of poems about the names of months, 
days and weekdays, according to the ancient calendar which may have 
been inspired by Indian poetry (o.c., 654-69); a small collection of 
gazaliyat, several of which end in a dedication to Sultan Mastūd (III) b. 
Ibrahim. (o.c. , 670-9).?! 
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Of particular importance to our subject is another topical poem, a 
short matnavi of 373 baits, written in the metre xafif-i musaddas-i maxbün-i 
mahdūf. (0.c., 562-79). The poem, of which no title is known, owes its 
origin to an episode of the poet's career as a Ghaznavid official. Having 
been appointed to the governorship of the remote fortress of Čālandar, 
probably shortly after Šīrzād had become viceroy of Hindustan in 
492/1098-9, he looks back, longingly, at the happy days when he could 
still take part in the banquets at the court of Lahore. He describes the 
participants of such an entertainment, strictly observing the order of their 
social rank. To provide local colour, the prologue contains a description 
of the rainy season of the Punjab (designated as barsakal, a word of Indian 
origin) instead of the description of an Iranian spring, conventionally 
used to call up the atmosphere of a festive event at a Persian court. 

The most striking feature of Muxtari’s poetry is the extensive use 
made of poetic descriptions, which are often cast in the form of an 
enigma. They are not restricted to the prologues of his qasidas but occur 
frequently in the panegyrical sections. In the latter instances, the subject- 
matter has been chosen in accordance with the social status of the poet's 
patrons, among whom were ruling monarchs, state officials and military 
commanders. We find, for instance, descriptions of royal banquets and 
hunting grounds, of swords, pens and rings (symbols of military and 
administrative powers), of the registers of the officials (kitab-u daftar), of 
horses, weapons and battlefields.?? 

The matnavi Hunar-nama, of a length varying between 480 and 492 
baits, is a topical poem like Mas*ūd's matnavi poem with which it also has 
the metre in common (Divan, ed. Huma’i, 699-745). The aim of the poet 
is quite obvious: he tries to find a suitable patron and has, to that end, 
inserted references pointing in three different directions: the courts of 
Tabas, of the Saljüqs of Kirman, and of Ghazna. The fanciful form 
chosen for this poem underlines its function as a letter of application: 
during his search of a patron the poet meets an astrologer who puts his 
talent to the test. 

Apart from its interest as a document illustrating the manner in which 
a medieval Persian poet tried to promote his career, the Hunar-nama 
deserves our attention on account of the extensive introduction leading 
up to these topical matters. Muxtari unfolds, in two stages, the doctrine 
of man's innate urge to develop his potential perfection on which he 
founds his own claim to professional perfection.” 

The emphasis put on the influence of the astral powers in this poem is 
representative of the fatalism prevalent in early Persian poetry which has 
its roots in pre-Islamic traditions. It is still evident in the works of all 
three poets discussed here. The religious elements which they use do not 
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really make their poems into specimens of religious poetry. They often 
apply them to a quite profane context, as Abü'l-Faraj Rüni did when in 
welcoming Saif ad-Din Mahmid as the viceroy of Hindüstan, he referred 
to the Koranic refusal of the beatific vision to Moses: 


didar xvàst čašm-t zamāna zi-qadr-i tu 
dar gūs-i à nihād gadā lan tarāniyā 
The eyes of Fate reguested the vision of your strength; 


Destiny put into its ear: ‘‘You shall not see Me”. 
(Dīvān, ed. Dāmģānī, 8; cf. Koran vii, 143) 


In the habsiyat of Mastūd-i Sa*d-i Salman, the poet is mainly concerned 
with the heavenly powers, which he holds responsible for his misfortunes, 
and seldom gives expression to religious sentiments. 

The nearest these poets approach to the treatment of truly religious 
themes is in the kind of military poetry written to honour the campaigns 
of the Sultans, the viceroys or their officers. Modern historians tend to be 
sceptical about the religious zeal behind the wars waged almost con- 
tinuously by the Ghaznavids against the unbelievers.?* Instead, the 
prospect of rich material gain is mentioned as the main incentive. The 
propensity to unmask ideological facades, and discover the ‘real’ motives 
behind them, which has become a characteristic feature of modern 
thinking, tends to obscure the independent róle of the proclaimed motives 
in any historical event at the very time of its occurrence. They are not 
only a powerful stimulus to action but also provide an excuse for the 
unspoken, more selfish incentives. In the present case, the religious 
nature of the campaigns was undoubtedly an argument of great 
recruiting force. It had, at the same time, a political significance, as it 
gave the Empire the reputation of being a bastion of Islam. 

No description of the Indian campaigns of the Ghaznavids would, for 
that reason, be complete without reference to these religious overtones. 
The poets portrayed their patrons as Islamic heroes, as Mas*üd-i Sa‘d-i 
Salman did when he told how Saif ad-Daula Mahmüd rejected an offer of 
peaceful submission made by the Hindu ruler of Agra: 


The king, the Sword of the State and Religion, answered: 

“I came to these lands to wage a holy war (ba-gaza). 

Countless fortresses did I see, but each of them 

Had been conquered by this Guided army (laskar-i huda) a hundred times. 
Long did I search for a huge citadel, virgin still, 

To which no lord or general could yet lay claim. 

Now I have found this fortress of Agra, 

And I will smash it with my cutting sword. 

All that kings desire may be silver and gold; 

All that I strive for is the mercy of God, my Judge" 
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And then he spoke to his army: ‘‘Let them join battle, 
I will take this stronghold with the help of the Great God." 
(Divan, 262, 9-14) 


A pious motivation is similarly attributed to Mas‘ad III by Muxtārī 
after the success of his raid on the kingdom of Qannauj: 


In this age, all that the kings of the earth set their hearts upon 
Is hunting, polo, music, wine and splendid gardens. 
The inclinations of the Supreme Sultan have always been these: 
To sally forth on a holy campaign, and to memorize the Koran. 
(Divan, ed. Huma’i, 363, 6-7) 


Such singular royal pursuits naturally receive Divine blessings. The 
Koran provides the suitable terms to express this: 


The chief of the kings of the world rode out to the pleasure of the holy war 
(bar nasat-i gazv), 

Intent on the support of Islam and the strengthening of the faith. 

** And if they almost .."' (cf. Koran lxviii, 51) Gabriel, the Trustee, recited. 

He breathed it into that ruler, the captor of kingdoms. 


The Spheres, by the echo of the victorious army, proclaimed nothing 
But: "All that are on her shall vanish" (cf. Koran lv, 26) over these accursed 
ones. 


(o.c., 358, 2-3, 5) 


The victories won by the Muslim armies were to be heeded as a warning 
by the unbelievers as though they were examples held up to them by a 
thundering preacher: 

Pulpits for a sermon on the victories of his army will be 

The towers of every fortress, still untouched, in the world. 

From the ‘water’ ( = sparkling) of his sword another deluge will rise 


If Magian, Jew and Christian refuse to become Muslims. 
(Divan-i Abu’l-Faraj Runt, 4) 


In warfare of this kind the opponent is none other than the arch-enemy of 
Islam in person. Qannauj, the residence of the ''accursed son of 
Brahman"' (Barhanpür-i mal*ün), is in the words of Muxtārī "the axis 
around which all heathendom revolves’’, ‘‘the Ka‘ba of the shamans and 
the gibla of the unbelievers” (o.c., 247, 17-8). 


3. Contemporary šātrī 


Persian usage has, in the phrase šir-u sātrī, conveniently summarized 
the two main aspects of the poetical profession as it was practised in the 
classical period. It denotes, on the one hand, the system of formal and 
conceptual conventions which the poet had to master; on the other hand, 
it points to the rules set by society for the practice of his art. ‘Being a 
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poet’ (šāfirī) implied a number of things which modern criticism would 
label as extra-literary aspects. But in a type of literature like medieval 
Persian poetry, which had very much the nature of a craft, the social 
aspects were the counterpart of the strictly poetic elements. Either side 
can only be fully understood when it is related to the corresponding 
features of the other side. 

In order to do his job, the poet had to take part in the social life of those 
circles in which he could hope to find patronage. He had to learn its 
rules, in particular as far as his own behaviour and the ways to approach 
his patrons were concerned, and to acquire certain skills which were in- 
dispensable in good company. There were conventions telling him which 
forms of address to use in various occasions and what kind of reward he 
could expect. In many different ways the poetic forms were conditioned 
by these external matters. 

Several sources are available for the study of the social aspects of Per- 
sian poetry during the period of the second Ghaznavid school. We have 
two descriptions of šātirī at our disposal which immediately precede or 
follow on this period: the 35th chapter of the Qabüs-nama, and the second 
essay of the Čahār magāla.*” The aforementioned matnavi of Mastūd-i 
Sa*d-i Salman is also most informative, containing as it does a complete 
picture of a party at a provincial court. A counterpart to it is the descrip- 
tion of a banquet of the minor poets of Ghazna included in Sana?r's Kar- 
nama, but as a factual account this is of much less value than Mastūd's 
poem.** Finally, there are many passages in panegyrical poems which 
provide views of the poets as they practice their profession. 

In this paragraph a few traits of the šātrī of Sana?r's age will be men- 
tioned. They complete our sketch of the literary environment from which 
he emerged and which, to some extent, determined his professional life 
and the forms of poetry he used. 

The general account of the requirements of the literary profession in 
the Cahar magāla is mostly concerned with the poet's training and his 
duties with regard to the patron whose name he is to help perpetuate 
through the skilful use of the artistic means at his disposal. These remarks 
have often been quoted and need not be repeated here. In the Oābūs- 
nàma, which is a guide to perfect behaviour in various walks of life, much 
attention is given to the etiquette of the poet's appearance on social occa- 
sions. The royal origin of the author, Kay-Kā'ūs, should not be taken as 
an indication that his book only describes a code of behaviour for the 
court of an Iranian monarch. His prescriptions are clothed in such 
general terms that they also apply to social life in other circles where 
polite manners, according to the standards of the age, were cultivated. 
They are, therefore, relevant to the environment in which Sana?i moved 
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in his early years, the social elite of the Ghaznavid capital described in 
Beirt-I. 

The actual setting for the practice of professional poetry was the kind of 
convivial gathering which has at all times been the common form of 
entertainment in Middle Eastern society. They are designated by terms 
like bazm, which is usually rendered into English by the word ‘banquet’, 
and majlis, a word which can be applied to almost any kind of gathering. 
The Islamic Middle Ages derived their models for these occasions in par- 
ticular from memories of the splendour and extravagance of the pre- 
Islamic court of Iran. The literary sources abound with stories about the 
entertainments at the courts of such ideal kings as Bahràm Gür and 
Xusrau Parviz. In both cases, links are made with literary traditions: the 
former is reputed as having invented poetry, whereas the accounts of life 
at the latter's court provide details on the activities of the Iranian 
minstrels. The court of the Abbasids at Baghdad copied these pagan 
traditions, as did all the regional centres of power throughout the world of 
Islam.*” The viziers and other prominent bureaucrats, the military 
aristocracy as well as the members of the caste of religious scholars and 
judges followed the same example, each on their own scale. 

The typical entertainment consisted mainly of a drinking-bout 
(majlis-1 Sarab), usually preceded by a dinner-party, during which only 
witty conversation was allowed, according to Islamic custom as Kay- 
Kaus specifies.?? After this dinner, a variety of amusements was 
offered to the guests, the common denominator being the pursuit of sen- 
sual pleasures of all kinds. The list of the amusements is not very dif- 
ferent from that of any form of conviviality in whatever cultural environ- 
ment. The drinking of wine served to create the right mood for other 
things, like music, singing and dancing, or games like chess and 
backgammon, usually combined with gambling. There was much bawdy 
conversation and flirting with the boys who served the guests as cup 
bearers, or musicians and dancers. 

Within the context of an Islamic society, there has always existed a 
striking contrast between these entertainments, quite commonly 
indulged in, and the standards of religious morality. Some writers of the 
period discussed here have tried to produce excuses: Nizam al-Mulk, 
writing on the royal banquets of his Saljuq masters, regarded them as the 
privilege of rulers, which made it possible for them to relax from the 
strains of their official lives. For the sake of privacy, they should, 
therefore, keep the circle of their boon-companions quite separate from 
those of the officials of the army and the state.? Kay-Ka?us judges the 
various forms of libertine behaviour, for which precise rules are given, 
not to be commendable, yet unavoidable as long as the impetuosity of 
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youth governs the soul.?? Another, more devious manner, consisted in 
the making of references to the well known scenes of the blessed life in 
Paradise which are sketched in several verses of the Koran. They are 
depicted to the believers in forms borrowed from the sensual pleasures 
cherished in this world. The poets frequently made the same analogy in 
the opposite direction: the use of words and images belonging to the 
Koranic descriptions adds a supernatural glamour to the mundane 
parties which they describe, making them appear almost respectable. 

There is no genre of Persian poetry which has been more impregnated 
by the atmosphere of these drinking-bouts than the poetry of love. All the 
elements which constitute the thematical complex of tagazzul are in one 
way or another related to this real background, whether they are meant 
in a profane of in a religious sense. 

The Qabus-nama makes a clear distinction between poets, on the one 
hand, and minstrels, on the other hand. A separate chapter treats of ‘‘the 
conventions of minstrelsy’ (dar āyīn-u rasm-i xunyāgarī).** In another 
chapter of his book Kay-Ka’us classifies the art of the minstrel among the 
crafts which ‘‘are connected to a branch of knowledge’’, while the profes- 
sion of the poet is placed among the branches of knowledge related to a 
craft.?? This distinction, scholastic though it may be, corresponds to a 
large extent with the division of actual duties, as appears from the 
description of each profession in the Qabis-nama. 

The performance of texts during an entertainment was left mainly to 
the minstrel. Manūčihrī, who took a great interest in the arts of per- 
formance, mentions the minstrel among the personnel present at the par- 
ties of his royal patrons.?? Kay-Kā'ūs prescribes that he should take care 
not to build up a repertoire of his own work, even if he happened to be a 
poet himself. One of his essential duties was to be a transmitter (ravi) of 
the works of others. He should also avoid the mention of personal matters 
(hasb-1 hal) in the poems which he recites. He should not mingle with the 
guests, for *'they have called you to perform your skill as a minstrel, not 
to take part in their gambling". The choice from his repertoire of poems, 
as well as of the musical patterns with which they were to be accom- 
panied, should be made with due regard to the mood, the age and even 
the physiological temper of the audience. The content of the poems was 
nearly always the treatment of one of the topics of tagazzul, of which Kay- 
Kā”ūs gives a long list. Their prosodic forms are, in a general manner, 
designated as gazals, tarānas and dubaitis.?* 

The poet (8a‘ir) could participate in the party on a more equal footing 
with the guests. Mastūd-i Sa‘d-i Salman has, in his matnavī, very 
precisely indicated what his proper place was in the social ee of the 
courtiers of the viceroy Šīrzād. He mentions himself in the transitional 
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passage linking the description of the boon companions with that of the 
singers, the musicians and the dancers. He does so by adopting the 
humble attitude which befits the panegyrist: 


I, who am Mas*üd-i Sa‘d-i Salman, 
I am the least and the lowest of the companions. 
The king has distinguished me without cause, 
And selected me from all his servants. 
He ordered that my place should be close to him, 
So that my rank and state should increase. 
(Divan, 570) 


The poet continues to describe his ineptitude for this position and his 
failure to live up to the expectations of the viceroy on account of his being 
‘soft of mind and weak of judgment’’ (sust-"agl-u da‘if-ra71) and his 
‘‘sluggishness’ (girān-jānī). What it meant to be a good companion can 
be read in the description which Mas*üd gives of the house steward 
(kadxuda) of his sovereign in the same poem: 


He is to the gathering of the king 
What the delicate soul is to the body. 
If his heart becomes drunk and merry with wine, 
He confuses completely the earnest and the foolish. 
He puts in an astounding joke, 
But quotes as well one-third of the Book of Kings. 
Then he raises his cup and rises 
To pray for God’s blessings on the Prince. 
(a 909) 


Drinking and gambling with the patron and his boon companions, and 
amusing them with witty remarks and the impromptu reciting of verses 
was not, however, enough for the poet to repay the honour of his 
attendance at such occasions. He was also expected personally to present 
a specimen of his panegyrical art addressed to the patron who was host of 
the party. The qasida was the most appropriate form for this, but on 
special occasions the more elaborate stanzaic poems were used. Again, 
Mas‘ud-i Sa‘d-i Salman has written a few passages which fairly accurate- 
ly picture the róle of the panegyrical poet as a performer. 

In one of the prison poems written from the fortress of Maranj to Tiqat 
al-Mulk, the high official who would eventually bring about the release of 
the poet, he calls up the memory of a banquet of this patron, where any 
poet ‘‘whether he was insolent (ustax), or whether he was a cuckold 
(kasxan)'', could count upon his liberality. The splendour of the occasion 
is matched by that of the surroundings, a garden in the full flower of 
April. The nightingale's song in praise of the rose brings the former rela- 
tionship with the patron to the poet's mind: 
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It came to my mind that, about three years ago, 
Not much longer, not much less, 

You gave your attention to your slave, one night, 
In the meadows in front of that portico (azvan). 
What delight did he not take in scattering flowers over you, 
Singing your praise, like the thunder, and roaring. 
Your servants’s words made your musicians 
Resound their melodies to the heavenly vault. 

In gratitude for your munificence, your slave 

Sent quatrains flying spontaneously. 

With your thousand graces he received 


A robe of honour and precious gifts. 
(Divan, 454f.) 


Similarly, Mas*'üd in one of his last poems describes his appearance at 
the court of Ghazna in front of the throne of Bahram-sah: 


Take up, oh cupbearer, your royal robe! 
The musician has chosen the royal modes (rahha-1 xusravānī). 
From the air of heaven the sound of ‘‘Cheers!’’ was raised, 
When the voice of the minstrel began his air at the (Sultan’s) banquet. 
His banquet became like the Garden of Eden as he rejoiced in wine, 
And the wine became the Water of Life, when he took the cup into his hand. 
I am that singer of praise (tanā-gustar) who, in truth, throughout the world, 
Earned honours and graces through the odes to this king who spreads the 
Truth. 
When I displayed to him the bride of his praise, 
The neck and the ears of these words were hung with pearls and gems. 
The beauty and the ornaments of my poetry and my prose brought time and 
again to his banquet 
The beauty and the ornaments of the idols of Mani and Adar. 
(oen 78) 


4. Sana?t as a professional poet 


Sana’i’s poetry supplies us with further data on the poet’s art.?? There 
is no need to exhaust the subject here, but a few general traits should be 
drawn to provide some relief to the picture of his career against the 
background of the literary life of his days. 

It is almost certain that Sanā”ī did not write any poems on the cam- 
paigns of the Sultan's armies as his more prominent contemporaries did. 
There are only a few remote references to these events included in poems 
written for military men of lesser ranks. Not many poems reveal the 
social occasion for which they were composed: one of the early gasīdas 
was obviously written for the New Year festival (Div. MR? qas. No. 25; 
cf. especially b. 52); another for the sada-festival as the theme of the pro- 
logue, the description of the traditional bonfire, shows (qas. No. 68, bb. 
1-35). Sanā'ī wrote, on the other hand, several topical poems in the so- 
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called ‘fragmentary form’ (muqatta‘at), some of which can with certainty 
be ascribed to the first period (e.g. qit‘a No. 74, about the disgrace of 
Muhammad-i Xatib, and No. 49, a defence against the criticism of his 
work on the Divan of Mastūd-i Sa‘d-i Salman). 

The great number of patrons known from the poems of the first period 
proves that Sanā”ī wandered from one social circle to another. He took 
his part in the entertainments, as was expected of him, and prided 
himself on his abilities, both literary and social, in a faxriya section, 
addressing himself to one of his patrons: 


Thou, mighty as the Spheres, be convinced that, when I praise you, 
There is neither false pretension nor doubt as to my professional skills 
(šā trī). 
We make poems and present them in every gathering. 
We recite praise and study the arts in every school. 
I know the vatad from the dayira, the dayira from the vatad; 
The sabab from the fasila, the fasila from the sabab. 
I can tell the qualities of two at dice (ka‘batain) from those of a castle (rux), or 


a bishop (pil). 
I can tell the games of backgammon and chess from nadab. 


Kaas, No. 29, 341) 


Sana? was a prolific writer of gazals as we know from the collections 
that have been preserved. Although perhaps more of these poems were 
composed for the purpose of his homiletic poetry than appears at first 
sight, there can be no doubt that he also produced poems of this genre for 
entertainment only. Two of Sana?r's letters cover the dispatch of albums 
containing gazals to a patron. In both cases, the poet adds greetings to 
other persons who, by their names, can be identified as performing artists 
known under fanciful pseudonyms: one is called "Ankabūt-i Bihišt 
(‘Spider of Paradise’), the other Hayik-i Cabuk (‘Swift Weaver’). These 
passages show Sanā'ī as a text-writer providing minstrels with material, 
one of the normal duties of a poet.*” 

Reference is made very frequently to the poet’s dealings with his 
patrons. In the search for new connections, which must have been a mat- 
ter of continuous concern to him during the early years, we find him 
making use of introductions from one patron to another more than once. 
Muxtari, for instance, recommended Sanā'ī to one of his own relations 
praising him as *'having no equal among his contemporaries’ .*° "nte 
multiple dedications which occur in several poems, especially those 
involving the name of the Ghaznavid Sultan, were probably intended to 
attract the attention of prospective patrons to whom he had no direct 


access as yet.?? 
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The panegyrist was fully entitled to a reasonable reward for his efforts 
and it was not regarded as improper to ask for it. In the pattern of the 
panegyrical gasida room was provided by convention for such requests. 
Equally conventional was the demand for articles of clothing as a gift. In 
one poem, Sanā'ī insists on this particular form of reward instead of gold 
or silver (qas. No. 285, p. 646, 5-6). Perhaps, a symbolic value was at- 
tached to garments as a gift, on account of the analogy with the bestowal 
of robes of honour (xil‘a) by royal patrons.*? But the various pieces 
specified in Sanā'ī's poems are, on the other hand, all of a common kind 
and very suitable for practical use: a robe (jama; qas. No. 158); an upper 
garment (durra‘a; qas. Nos. 113, 283 and 285); an undergarment (zar; 
qas. Nos. 44 and 283); a pair of trousers (silvar, qas. No. 113); a shirt 
(pirahan; ibid.); a single or a double turban (dastār, dastar-i du-ta?i; gas. 
Nos. 113 and 269). Sometimes the poet asks for cloth from which to make 
garments, for instance gasabī, ‘linen’, (qas. No. 285) or astari, which was 
used for the lining of garments (ibid.). It should be noticed that the social 
obligations of the professional poet put special demands on him as far as 
his dress was concerned. The Qabüs-nama advised him to see to it that he 
was properly dressed whenever he had to appear in public.** Sanā'ī's 
frequent complaints about his ‘‘nakedness’’ need not be interpreted as 
proof of his poverty, but were probably only meant as hints to patrons, 
reminding them of the necessity of providing him with the means to fulfil 
his duties in a proper fashion. Once, for instance, he declares that, if he 
had not borrowed them, he would have neither a turban on his head, nor 
an undergarment ‘‘on his feet” (qas. No. 44, p. 62, 6). 

The relations with his patrons quite often incited Sana? to bitter com- 
plaints. They are a recurring theme of the topical sections of his qasidas, 
but sometimes they have even become the main subject of an entire 
poem. In qasida No. 295 the poet discusses his failure to get a suitable 
reward from the brother of the patron to whom the poem is addressed.*? 
The very prologue is devoted to this matter, though on a more general 
level. The subject is ‘bad patronage’ as such, cast into the form of a 
warning held out to fellow poets. They should be more careful in the 
choice of their protectors and not waste their rhetorical skills on every un- 
worthy person. One should be especially suspicious of the hollow preten- 
sions of some patrons who take the airs of a Sassanian nobleman, but 


Their water is put in borrowed ewers, 
Their bread is put on pawned dishes. (b. 8) 


The example is quoted of a man who boasts that he is a landowner 
because his grandfather once owned a village for just one day. Patrons of 
this kind are a great danger to the poet, whom they deceive by making 
false promises: 
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No poet finds in their presence 

Anything but regrets from his poetry. 

At all their banquests the table offers 

No venison other than a poet’s heart. 

If you consider it, as it is in truth, 

From the point of view of increase and decrease, 
Their presents are like a day in December, 
Their promises like a winter’s night. (bb. 9-12) 


Poets who are misled by the outer appearance of prestige and riches of 
unworthy patrons degrade themselves and become the tools of their 
frivolous purposes. In concluding this denunciation, Sanā”ī extends his 
criticism to the state of the profession as a whole in his days: 


The time of the craft of letters and of speech has gone by; 
This is the time of folly and of ignorance. (b. 22) 


It would be better to turn to more serious pursuits: to the study of Islamic 
Law and the interpretation of the Koran, of grammar and philology 
(adab), in order to seek the pleasure of God (b. 28). 

Although these words should be read in their proper context, i.e. a 
poem of an essentially profane nature dealing with the mundane interests 
of the poet, the line of thought can make one understand how profes- 
sional frustrations provided the incentive to look for a different use of his 
talents. From such ideas Sanà?i's career as a homiletic poet may very well 
have originated. 


CHAPTER: FOURTEEN 


HOMILETIC POETRY 


1. Preachers and poetry 


Islamic society of the Middle Ages comprised preachers of very dif- 
ferent kinds, the diversity of which can be seen from their titles. These 
distinguished them according to their functions, the subject matter of 
their sermons, and even reflected the public esteem in which they were 
held. The most clearly defined function was that of the xatib who fulfilled 
a duty prescribed by Islamic Law, namely the delivery of the stereotyped 
sermon to the community during the Friday prayers. In this capacity he 
was also the representative of the highest secular authority, since this was 
theoretically the prerogative of the Caliph. 

The other types of preachers all lacked the official status of the xatib. 
They acted privately and, on that account, were frequently the target of 
censure by the guardians of strict Islamic orthodoxy. The most outspoken 
of these critics was Ibn al-Jauzi (510/1126-597/1200) who devoted a 
monograph to them, the Kztab al-gussās wa l-mudakkirin.! The groups 
specified in this title comprise the lower classes of preachers—the tellers 
of devotional stories and ‘admonishers’—who addressed themselves to 
the common people. 

More social prestige was attached to the term va*z which, according to 
Pedersen, designated, as opposed to xatib, ‘‘another pulpit orator who, 
more at liberty, might instil needed teaching and influence people's turn 
of mind" .? The function was quite often combined with the official duties 
of a xatib and could be regarded as one of the normal activities of a 
religious scholar. Ibn al-Jauzi himself was a va%z of great renown at 
Baghdad.? Among Islamic rulers, the religious and moral admonitions of 
the preachers were generally appreciated. Sometimes preachers were en- 
trusted with political missions to the Abbasid court during the Ghaznavid 
and Saljuq periods.* This does not mean, however, that the influence of 
the preachers was restricted to the small circle of the political elite. As 
members of the religious class they also acted as cadis and muftis, and 
were in close contact with the Muslim community as a whole. The special 
sessions devoted to the delivery of sermons which, like gatherings of a 
more convivial nature, were referred to by the word majlis, were open to 
anyone who wanted to cultivate his belief. Undoubtedly these sessions 
contributed considerably to the maintenance of religious sentiment and 
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morality among the believers, as they still do in Islamic societies of the 
present century. Sometimes buildings were founded especially for this 
purpose and were called xānagāh, a term also used for the convents of the 
Sufis.? As we have seen, Sana’i’s patron at Sarakhs established an in- 
stitution of this kind, adding to it a library and a dispensary in order to 
enhance its attraction as a centre of communal life.® 

The parallel between the preachers and the Sufis just drawn could be 
extended to other aspects of their activities. On both sides there were 
similarities concerning the forms of communal life, the use of certain 
forms of expression and even the content of their moral teaching. They 
were actually competitors on the level of popular religion, by which we 
mean the entire range of religious beliefs and practices falling outside the 
realm of official Islam as it is codified in the šarīat. Throughout the 
history of Islam there has been a great need for religious inspiration and 
guidance beyond the rather limited provisions which the Law contained 
with regard to the emotional demands of the believers. Sectarian and 
revivalist movements as well as the various social forms of Sufism catered 
for this need, each in its own time and place, and so did the preachers. 

The animosity between Sufis and preachers can be documented by 
critical statements coming from both sides. An authorative mystic writer 
like Abu Talib al-Makki (d. 386/996) objected to the preachers dealing 
with spiritual education because of their lack of mystical experience to 
back their teaching. In their practices as well as in their verbal style they 
merely imitated the outward forms of Sufism.? On the other side Ibn al- 
Jauzi was the most outspoken critic of the Sufis, notably in his Talbzs [bles 
("The Devil's Delusion’ as the title has been translated by D. S. 
Margoliouth).? Yet it would be wrong to conclude from such polemics 
that the two were at all times incompatible. Particularly during the first 
half of the 12th century, the period which concerns us here, men like 
Ahmad-i Gazzali (d. 520/1126) or *Abbadi (d. 547/1152), the author of 
Kitab at-tasfiya fi ahvāl al-mutasavvifa (also known as Sufi-nàma),? who were 
both prominent as preachers and as mystics, were no exception. Evident- 
ly there was a common ground of ideas and forms of expression which 
could be used both to instruct the novice on the path of Sufism, and to ad- 
monish the anonymous audience of a preacher. The difference between 
these forms of religious life was a difference of goals rather than of means: 
access to mystical experience on the one hand, spiritual and moral 
improvement of a more general kind on the other. The use of a similar 
language on both sides shows why the poems of Sanai which originated 
in the environment of preachers and served their purposes, could so easi- 
ly be adopted by mystics and be regarded as expressions of Sufi ideas. 
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One of the main points of the criticism directed at the Sufis as well as at 
the preachers, concerned the use of poetry and poetical imagery. The 
question is often discussed in connection with the topic of the admissibili- 
ty of sama‘, the use of music and other artistic means in religious gather- 
ings with the aim of exciting ecstasy among the audience.!? The rejection 
of these practices by some is based in particular on the objectionable ad- 
dition of musical accompaniment, the recitation of poetry in itself being 
on principle much more acceptable, not in the least because precedents in 
the practice of the Prophet could be quoted in support of it. The matter 
became more difficult if the poems contained elements derived from 
profane poetry, especially from the poetry of love. Abū Nasr as-Sarraj (d. 
378/988), who quotes a number of Arabic poems written by mystics 
advises his reader to study them carefully ‘‘until he has grasped what is 
meant by them and what they symbolize so that he may not associate 
their author with things which do not befit them" .!! 

With more restrictions "Alī al-Jullabi al-Hujvīrī (d. ab. 465 or 
469/1169-70 or 1173-4) approves of the use of poetry censuring those who 
say ‘‘I hear only God and seek only God in eye and cheek and mole and 
curl’’ in defence of the imagery of love poetry as a means of expression 
for the Sufis. This may lead others astray as they might see in it only 
references to sensual objects. **This is, he adds, one of the great evils of 
ouimüme:'.!? 

The section of Muhammad al-Gazzālī's Thya? *ulüm ad-din, dealing 
with the adab as-sama*,!? is of particular interest to this discussion as in the 
passages devoted to poetry its use by preachers is dealt with as well. They 
are allowed to cast their sermons in the form of poems or embellish them 
with rhyming prose (saj‘) if these things enhance the effect of their words 
or are helpful in arousing religious fervour among their hearers. This 
may be the case when they want to incite them to fulfil the duty of the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. They may even resort to melodic forms of recita- 
tions and to dramatic effects in presenting poems of mourning so as to 
evoke the emotions of the audience.'* With regard to erotic poetry, al- 
Gazzali takes a permissive standpoint: the description of female beauty, a 
common theme of the Arabic nasib, can serve a lawful purpose as he who 
is overwhelmed by the love of God, will be able to interpret it in a 
metaphorical sense without much reflection, just as a Persian might hear 
the words of his native language in an Arabic phrase which he does not 
understand.'5 Besides, the listener is not bound by the intention of the 
poet as "there is no line of verse which cannot be related to various 
meanings according to the abundance of the hearer's knowledge and the 
purity of his heart’’.'° This view legitimizes the free borrowing from 
profane literature which characterizes the homiletic poetry of Sana? 
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However, the danger involved in exploiting the ways and means of 
mundane entertainment to the benefit of spiritual life, through both the 
practices of the mystical sam? and many forms of religious poetry, con- 
tinued to bother the minds of pious men. Ahmad-i Jam, the Sufi sheikh 
from the Khurasanian countryside, whose arrogant dealing with the 
religious leaders of Sarakhs and Herat—most of them patrons of Sanài's 
poetry—we have described earlier, severely criticized the behaviour of 
the dervishes of his days. They pretended to follow in the footsteps of the 
Companions of the Prophet by putting on the zunnar (the belt worn by 
Christians as a token of their subjection to the Islamic state) and 
replacing the use of pious formulae and the recitation of the Koran by the 
making of noises which, when heard from a distance, could not be 
distinguished from the drunken roar coming out of a tavern (xarabat). 
He illustrates this with the following anecdote: ‘‘One day I was in the city 
of Nishapur. A dervish had invited the other dervishes and asked me to 
be present also. When the dervishes had all come together, they came 
into action and embarked on a musical session (sama‘). I rose to renew 
my ablutions. Then I saw our host crying in the middle of the hall. I said: 
**My dervish, why are you crying?” He said: ‘‘Do not ask! For some 
time I was trying to bring the debauchees (xarabatiyan) who live next to 
me to the right path. Tonight one of these debauchees called me to come 
outside and I went. In the other half of his alley there was a tavern. This 
debauched person said to me: ''Listen carefully and tell me honestly 
whether the musical session of these dervishes who are present in your 
hall is the most animated and the most cheerful or that of these 
debauchees''. With an oath he entreated me to stand still and listen to 
both of them: which one was the most sensuous (ba-hava nazdiktar)? 
When I listened, that which was going on in my hall appeared to be much 
more cheerful than that of the debauchees as well as more sensuous. This 
was the reason of my crying. I said: ‘‘Be quiet, for Satan has placed this 
in front of you!’’. He adjured me emphatically to come back the next day 
to his hall and have a look at things. When I went to the hall the next day, 
it was just like he had said. Afterwards I listened in at a few other places. 
It was of the same kind." 

The essential point in this criticism can best be explained by relating it 
is to the psychological notions, ultimately based on Greek theory, which 
were generally accepted in the Islamic middle ages. The term fava used 
in this anecdote refers to the forces of the lower or animal soul. Although 
the aim of the via purgativa is precisely to fight these forces and free the 
specifically human part of the soul from their influence, this cannot be 
understood as an extermination of the animal soul, as this would make an 
end to life itself. The vital functions of the body depend on it and so does 
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the human soul during its earthly existence which, though not a goal in 
itself, has nevertheless a useful purpose to serve, viz. the preparation for 
the return to the origin of all created being. If they are well controlled, the 
forces of the animal soul can even be used as an instrument in the 
struggle for the perfection of the innate human qualities to which this 
preparation amounts. The vital forces of the soul may be beneficial as 
pacemakers setting the faculties of the higher soul into motion and 
providing them with examples which the latter could put to their own use 
by way of a process which, in modern terms, would be described as 
sublimation. This potential usefulness is recognized particularly in hava 
in its narrower sense of ‘lust’. The sexual impulse, originating from the 
lower regions of the soul, may be transformed on a higher level into ‘love’ 
(iq), ie into a longing for the unification with a transcendental 
Beloved, a goal which, by its very nature, cannot be reached in the 
present world. The perception of a structural analogy between lust and 
love (in its transcendental meaning) has opened the way to the often quite 
astonishing eroticism of Islamic, especially Persian religious poetry. It 
has also led to the development of a theory of love in which a conscious 
effort can be noticed to maintain a balance between profane and 
transcendental love as long as possible. It even influenced mystical ritual. 
The session of the dervishes of Nishapur is an example of this. Through 
this story Ahmad-i Jam puts his finger on a dangerous aspect of this 
analogy: the sensuous form may very well prove to be too strong for the 
spiritual content. The former would then become a goal in itself, seduc- 
tive and leading away from the right path.!? 

Another mystic, Sams ad-Din ad-Dailami (fl. second half of the 
6th/12th cent.), implicated both the Islamic preachers and Sana?i in a 
censure of the use of eloquence (fasahat) and poetry in mysticism. Men 
like Hasan al-Basrī (d. 110/728), Yahya b. Mu‘ad ar-Razi!? (d. 258/872) 
and Ahmad al-Gazzali, who spent much effort in admonishing the peo- 
ple, urging them to abandon this world and to fulfil their religious obliga- 
tions, neglected the proper subject of mystical teaching, namely ‘‘a mat- 
ter (situated) in the worlds of lofty ambitions and of Reality’? (amrv fi 
‘awalim al-himam wa'l-haqiqa). Consequently, they never reached 
higher stations on the mystical path than those of fear (xauf), hope (rijā”) 
and love (5i$q) respectively. Turning to the religious use of poetry, 
Dailami objects to Sanā”ī's frequent use of words referring to topics 
unworthy of religious themes such as unbelief, unacceptable innovations 
(bida‘), immorality (fusüq) and obscenities (fawāķiš). It should be 
pointed out that Dailami is not concerned here with the problem of the 
occurrence of profane poems in the works of Sana?i but with the mingling 
of objectionable topics with elements proper to homiletic poetry.?? 
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2. Sanat as a homiletic poet , 


There is very little evidence on which to base a picture of the practical 
side of Sana’1’s work as a poet in the service of the Islamic preachers. We 
do not know whether he recited his own poems to accompany the 
preaching of his patrons as one of his earliest imitators, the poet Imādī-i 
Šahriyārī, did in the sessions of the preacher "Abbādī, as is reported by 
the historian Rāvandī.*! Perhaps he did so when he presented panegyrics 
addressed to these patrons. In a heading introducing one such poem in 
Div.MR? (qas. No. 14, a poem written in praise of Muhammad-i 
Mansūr of Sarakhs) it is specified that Sanā'ī improvised it during a ses- 
sion devoted to preaching, but this heading is absent in the early 
manuscripts of the Divan which have been consulted.?? It is tempting to 
draw a comparison with the practice of the mundane poets which have 
been described in a preceding paragraph, since so many details known 
about Sana’i’s dealings with the patrons of his homiletic poetry resemble 
those of profane literary relationships. 

The occurrence of panegyrics among the poems which, without any 
doubt, must be listed with Sana?r's religious works, further complicates 
the making of clear distinctions between this part and the part comprising 
the strictly profane poems. This mixture of seemingly incompatible 
elements can only be explained satisfactorily if it is related to the equally 
mixed nature of the relationship between the homiletic poet and his 
patrons to which we have just referred. It 1s more difficult to decide; 
among the great mass of poems which do not contain a reference to a 
patron, to which part of the poet's works they should be assigned. In 
addition to poems bearing the unmistakable characteristics of a religious 
intention, there are many which, if taken at their face value only, would 
have to be classified as profane poems. This applies in particular to a con- 
siderable part of the gazal collection in the Divan. Nevertheless this cannot 
be regarded as a sure conclusion. One of the main functions of homiletic 
poems must have been to illustrate the words of the preachers by means 
of poetic imagery. To be effective the images used in this way as symbols 
of religious concepts need not be accompanied by explicit clues pointing 
to their real meaning. More often than not the decoding was left to the 
hearer who could find the clues on his own easily enough in the proper 
context of the poem, namely in the sermon which it was meant to 
illustrate. The poem itself could very well be indistinguishable from a 
profane poem as soon as it was detached from this context. Quoting 
erotic poetry in religious prose works, which was already an established 
practice in the days of Sanai, is an exact parallel to quoting similar 
poems within a sermon. It is, therefore, likely that many poems in 
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Sana°i’s Divan which are profane in appearance, must yet be reckoned 
among his homiletic poems. 


3. A specimen of homiletic poetry 


The size and variety of Sana?i's homiletic poetry are such that only a 
detailed treatment of each major type could do justice to it. This cannot 
be attempted here. We restrict ourselves to giving a representative exam- 
ple. The selected gasīda is one of the best known poems from the Divan.” 
It suits our purpose because it contains a short sermon treating of many 
themes and motifs which are typical of Sana?r's art. The text of the poem, 
established on three manuscripts and Div. MR?, is presented here in a 
transcription and a translation accompanied by a brief commentary. 

Qasida No. 215 can be dated with certainty in the period of Sana?r's 
stay at Balkh and is, therefore, one of his early homiletic poems. The 
metre (ramal-i mutamman-i mahdüf) and the rhyme are the same as 
those of a qasida which Manūčihrī wrote in praise of his fellow-poet 
«Unsurī and from which Sana?i quotes a hemistich (b. 7b).?* Qasida No. 
232 of the latter's Divan is very similar to No. 215. 

The apparatus of Div. MR? provides variant readings from the MSS 
MiM (‘‘mim’’) and Vel. (‘‘gazn’’), as well as from sources not mentioned, 
but does not give an adequate picture of the early textual tradition. No 
attention is paid to differences in the order of the distichs or in the con- 
tents of the poem. The variae lectiones, added to our text, supplement, and 
sometimes correct, the data of the edition but do not include variants 
which are not found in the sources actually consulted. 

All three manuscripts show signs of intentional changes of the original 
which must have been made by later hands. Worth noticing are the quite 
different forms of bb. 8-9, and two variants affecting the concluding part: 
the readings sunni/suft of b. 35a (the word has been made illegible in MS 
KM; a later variant is sīt)?** which reflect varying interpretations of 
Sanā”ī's intent; the reading marv in KM, accompanied by the reduction 
of the final two distichs to one, through which the praise of the city where 
the poem was written, was transferred to another city.?6 

The text of the ed. MR? has 43 batts; 39 occur also in Vel. (omits Ed. 
bb. 12-15), 34 in MiF (omits Ed. bb. 12-15, 30; 19, 24, 28 and 35 were 
subsequently added in the margins and between the lines)?” and 37 in 
KM (omits Ed. bb. 12-15, 19, 42b and 43a). The passage of four distichs 
missing in all manuscripts, and repeating four times the topos used in b. 
11 (‘‘it takes time to reach perfection"), is certainly spurious. Doubtful is 


also the authenticity of Ed. b. 19. These distichs have all been left out of 
our text. 
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The following deviations from the order in the edition are found in the 
manuscripts: 
Vel. 16.19.17.18.20/38.40.39.41 
IU P906 910519:7-119268:27.8.9-20:22:/25.32.34-25.53.29.16.21.36. 

37.-30:31.39.40 

KM 24.31.25 

Our text is necessarily eclectic although, in choosing between equal 
possibilities, priority has often been given to the readings of Vel., the 
oldest dated copy. The list of variants should, however, be considered 
throughout. 
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TEXT IN TRANSCRIPTION 


1. barg-i bi-bargi nadārī lāf-i darvīšī mazan 
rux ču Sayyaran nadārī jan ču namardan makan 
2. ya birau haméün zanān rangi-u bū'ī pīš gir 
ya ču mardàn andar āy-u guy dar maidān fikan 
3. harči yabi juz badi an din buvad dar jan nišān 
harči bini juz xuda an but buvad dar ham šikan 
4. čūn dil-u jan zir-i pay-at nat‘ Sud paī bikub 
čūn du kaun andar du dast-at jam‘ Sud dasti bizan 
5. sar bar ar az gulšan-i tabqiq tā dar küy-i din 
kuštagān-i zinda bini anjuman dar anjuman 


dar digar saf kuštagān bini ba-zahrī čūn Hasan 

7. dard-i din xvad bul-‘ajab dardī-st k-andar vay ču Sam 
čūn Savi bimar bihtar gardī az gardan zadan 

8. andar-in maidan ki xvad-ra mi dar andazad juhūd 
v-andar-in maidān ki xvad-rā mi bisuzad barhaman 


(€ 


Variae lectiones 
(see also the notes to the text of Div. MR?) 


la nadari: MiF madār-u 
2a birau: MiF nigar 
pis: MiF KM pisa 
b ya ču... andar: MiF KM var na éun ... dar 
3a yabi: MiF Ed. bini 
badi: Ed. havà 
dar: Vel. Ed. bar 
nišān: Vel. nigār 
b bīnī: Ed. yābī 
4a dil-u jan: MiF du ‘alam 
5a küy-i din: Vel. rah-i din, Bagli kūy-i dist 
6a xastagan: Ed. ku&tagan 
bini: MiF yàbi 
b kuStagan: Ed. xastagan 
bini: Vel. yàbi 
7a bul-^ajab: KM Ed. bū'l-"ajab 
b Savi: MiF KM šudī 
bihtar: Ed. xva&tar 
8a juhūd: MiF KM vujūd 
v-andar-in: MiF andar-in, KM v-andar-àn 
maidan: MiF KM Ed. majlis 
barhaman: Vel. ahriman 
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TRANSLATION 


. If you cannot go without provision, do not boast of being a derwish. 
If you do not have the cheek of a fighter, do not harrow your soul like 
a coward. 

. Either go away and put on some colours and smells like a woman, 
Or proceed as a man and throw the ball into the field. 

. Whatever you find, if it is not wickedness, it is religion: take it to 
your heart. 

Whatever you see, if it 1s not the Lord, it is an idol: smash it. 

. When heart and soul have become a leathern cloth under your feet, 
dance upon it. 

When two forms of existence are united in your hands, try your 
hand. 

. Rise through the rosegarden of searching truth; in the lane of religion 
You will see those who are living, though they have been killed, 
multitude upon multitude. 

. On one row you will see those wounded by a sword like Husain. 
On another row you will see those killed by a poison like Hasan. 

. The pain of religion is in fact a pain full of tricks; you become like a 
candle: 

‘When you fall ill, you only recover when they cut your throat’. 

. On this field where the Jew engages in battle; 

On this field where the Brahman sets himself on fire, 
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. Īn-at bi-daulat suvari k-ü furü nayad ba-jàn 


v-in-at bi-himmat šikārī k-ü furü nayad zi-tan 


. har xasi az rang-u guftari bad-in rah kay rasand 


dard bayad pardasuz-u mard bayad gamzan 


11. salha bayad ki ta yak sang-i asli z-aftab 
la'l gardad dar Badaxšān ya *aqiq andar Yaman 
(ed. 16) 12. čang dar fitrāk-i sahibdaulati zan ta magar 
bartar aà?i az siri8t-i gauhar-u sarf-i zaman 
(17) 13. ray binmayand šāhān-i šarītat mar tu-ra 
čūn Sarusan-i tabi‘at raxt burdand az badan 
(18) 14. tà tu dar band-i havā-ī az zar-u zan Cara nist 
čāšigī šau tā ham az zar farig a?1 ham zi-zan 
. (20) 15. jan fišān-u rah kūb-u rād zi-u mard bas 
ta Savi baqi ču daman bar fišānī z-in diman 
(21) 16. k-az pay-i mardanagi payanda dat amad čanār 
v-az pay-i tardamani andak hayat amad saman 
(22) 17. rah rau ta div bini ba firista dar masaf 
z-imtihan-i nafs-1 hissi Cand basi mumtahan 
(23) 18. čūn birūn raft az tu hirs inak dar amad Jabra?il 
čūn dar amad dar tu din īnak birün Sud Ahriman 
9 MiF KM Ed.: 


ān-at (Ed. īn-at) bī-himmat šigarfī k-ü birün nāyad zi-jan 
v-ān-at bī-daulat suvārī k-ū birūn nāyad zi-tan 
10a xasī: KM xas 
rang-u: KM rangī-u, Ed. rang(-i) 
bad-īn: KM dar-īn 
rasand: MiF KM Ed. rasad 
b pardasūz: Ed. Sumrsuz 
11b dar: MiF čūn 
12b az: KM Ed. az-īn 
gauhar-u: KM gauhar(-i) 
13b burdand: Ed. bandand 
15a rāh: KM Ed. pāy 
rād: KM šād 
mard: Ed. fard 
b fišānī: MiF fišāndī 
16a k-az: MiF az 
b v-az: MiF az 
18a īnak: Ed. āngah 
āmad jabra'īl: Ed. āyad dar tu dīn 
binak: Ed. āngah 


10. 


18. 
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. Look here: a luckless knight who does not attack his soul; 


And here: a spiritless prey which does not descend from its body. 
How would any vile person take this road by means of some colours 
and some talk? 


One needs pain to burn down the veil; one needs to be a swift-paced 
man. 


. It takes many years before, through the sun, the original stone 


Changes into a ruby in Badakhshan, or into an agate in Yemen. 


. Reach out for the stirrup of a blessed one so that perhaps you may 


Transcend the mixture of the Elements and the vicissitudes of Time. 


. When Nature's brides will have vacated the body, 


The vassals of the Law shall reveal their faces to you. 


. As long as you are tied to Lust there is no escape from gold and 


women. 
Become a lover; then you will be unrestrained, either by gold or by 
women. 


. Stake your life, and take the road, and live boldly, and be a man; 


So you may survive when you take leave of these remains, 


. For the plane tree is stable by nature because it looks like a man; 


Whereas the jasmine lives so shortly because its skirt is wet. 


. Travel on; then yo will see a demon fighting with an angel. 


How long will you be tried any more by the visitation of the Sensuous 
Soul? 

When Greed has left you, look here: Gabriel came in. 

When Religion has entered you, look there: Ahriman went out. 
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(24) 19. gar hami xvahi ki parha rüyad-at z-in damgah 
haméu kirm pila juz gird-i nihad-i xvad matan 


(25) 20. bàr-i ma‘na band az inja z-ànki dar sahra-i hašr 
saxt kasid bud xvahad rüz-i bazar suxan 
(26) 21. bāš tà tümar-i da‘vaha furū šūyad xirad 


bas tà dīvān-i mafnàhà bixvānad Dū l-minan 
(27) 22. bāš tā az pīš-i dilhā parda bar dārad Xudāy 
tā jihānī Bū'l-Hasan yabi ba-ma‘na bu'l-hazan 


(28) 23. az jamāl-i hāl-i mardān bī-atar bāšad makān 
v-az §u‘a‘-i šam"-i taban bi-xabar bāšad lagan 
(29) 24. barnama-i mā-u man dar ‘alam-i hissi-st-u bas 


čūn az-īn ‘alam birūn raftī na mā mānad na man 
(30) 25. az birūn-i parda bīnī yak jihān pur šāh-u but 
čūn darūn-i parda raftī īn rahī šud ān šaman 
(31) 26. pūšiš az din saz tā baqi bimānī bahr-i ank(1) 
gar bar-īn pūšiš bimīrī ham tu rīzī ham kafan 
(32) 27. in jihan-u an jihan-at-ra ba-yak-dam dar kašad 
čūn nahang-i dard-i dīn nāgāh bugšāyad dahan 
(33) 28. bà du qibla dar rah-i tauhid natvan raft rast 
ya rida-i dust bāšad ya hava-i xVīštan 
(34) 29. suy-i àn-hadrat napūyad hic dil ba ārzū 
bà čunīn gulrux naxusbad hīč kas bà pirahan 


19a hami xvahi: Ed. namixvahi 
parha ruyad-at: KM birhanad tu-ra 
b juz: KM dar 
20a inja: Vel. anja 
sahra: Ed. bazar 
b ruz: KM Ed. tiz 
21b bixvanad: MiF KM bixvāhad 
22b yabi: MiF KM Ed. bini 
24a ma-u man: KM mā-u mā 
hissi-st-u bas: Vel. hissi-st bas, KM hissi-u bas 
b manad: Vel. bini 
25b darün: KM birün 
raft: KM raftand 
in ... ande Melan... In 
Sud: Ed. gast 
26a bimani: KM bimanad 
b bimīrī: Vel. (?)myry, Ed. namiri 
27b dard-i din: KM hukm-i haqq 
28b bāšad: MiF KM Ed. bayad 


19; 


20. 


2l. 


22. 


y 


E 


2 


26. 


274 


28. 


29. 
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If you wish that wings will grow on you out of this snare, 

Just spin a cocoon around your nature like a caterpillar. 

Take with you the bale of essentials from here, because in the plain of 
the Resurrection 

Words will be in very low demand on the day of the market. 

Wait till Wisdom wipes the false pretensions off the roll. 

Wait till the Bountiful calls out the record of the essentials. 

Wait till the Lord removes the veil from the hearts. 

Then you will see that a world full of notables is in essence a sorry 
lot. 

This place is not affected by the splendour of man's condition. 
The light spread by the candle is not noticed by the candlestick. 
The protocol of We and I is only observed in the Sensuous World. 
When you have departed from this world neither We nor I will re- 
main. 

You see outside a world full of kings and idols on the screen; 
When you enter the curtain one becomes a slave, the other a 
shaman. 

Take a cover by which you can survive because, 

If you die on this coverlet, you will drop to pieces like your shroud. 
When the water dragon of religion's pain opens its mouth unex- 
pectedly, 

It shall swallow in one breath this world and the other world for you. 
With two orientations it is impossible to go straight on the road to 
acknowledge one God. 

It is either the pleasure of the Friend, or your selfish lust. 
'Towards this Presence no heart can travel with desire: 

With such a Rosycheek no one could lie with his shirt on. 
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(35) 30. parda-i parhiz-u šarm az rüy-i īmān bar madar 
tà ba-zaxm-i čašm-i nā-ahlī nagardi murtahan 

(36) 31. gird-i Qur’an gard zira har ki dar Qur’an gurixt 
an jihan rast az "ugūbat in jihan rast az fitan 


(37) 32. čūn hami dani ki Qur‘an-ra rasan xvāndast Haqq 
pas tu dar čāh-i tabi‘at čand basi ba vasan 

(38) 33. čarx-i gardàn in rasan-ra mirasanad ta ba-čāh 
gar hamī sahra-t bayad čang dar zan dar rasan 

(39) 34. gard-i summ-i asb-i sultan-i Sari‘at surma kun 


ta šavad nūr-i ilahi ba du časm-at muqtaran 
(40) .- 35. gar tarūs-i Sar‘-1 ū nagah bar andāzad niqab 
bi-xata gardad Xata-u bi-xatan gardad Xutan 


(41) 36. sunni-u dindar šau ta zinda mani z-anki hast 
har¢i juz din murdagi-u har ¢i juz sunnat hazan 
(42) 37. dida dar časm-i sanā'ī Cün sinani bad tiz 
gar Sana? zindagi xvahad zamānī bi-sunan 
(43) 38. ba suxanha-1 Sana? xassa dar zuhd-u matal 


faxr darad xak-i Balx imruz bar bahr-i ‘Adan 


30a madar: KM magir 
b zaxm-i čašm: KM čašm-zaxm 
na-ahli: KM na-mardi, Ed. na-ahlan 
murtahan: Ed. muftanan? (‘‘mfttn’’) 
31a zira: KM azira 
bān ... In: KM z-an ... z-īn 
rast: Ed. jast 
32a xvandast: KM Ed. xvànda ast 
b ba vasan: KM bi rasan 
34b ba: MiF dar 
35a nagah: Vel. Ed. az rux 
b xatan: MiF Ed. xatar, Vel. mtn (?) 
36a sunni-u: MiF süfi-u, KM (illegible) 
z-ànki hast: KM bahr-i ànki 
b hazan: MiF kafan 
37a dida: Ed. muza 
tiz: Vel KM tir 
38a faxr: MiF KM fadl 
b balx: KM marv 
bahr: Vel. durr 


30: 


31. 
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Do not take away the veil of chastity and modesty from the face of 
your belief, 

Lest the evil eye of unworthiness should take possession of you. 
Occupy yourself with the Koran for he who takes a refuge in the 
Koran, 

Escapes from punishment in the other world and from temptations in 
the present. 

When you know that God has called the Koran a rope, 

How long will you stay in the pit of Nature next to its filth? 

The Revolving Heavens bring this rope to the pit. 

If you want to reach the plain take hold of the rope. 

Use the dust from the hoofs of the horse of Law’s Sultan as col- 
lyrium, 

So that the Divine Light may be joined to your eyes. 

If the bride of His Law suddenly would drop her veil, 

China would become faultless; Khotan would lose her wooer.?? 
Follow the Sunna and be observant: then you will stay alive because 
Outside religion is only mortality and outside the Sunna only sorrow. 
May the look in the eye of a flash be as sharp as a lance, 

If Sanā'ī would wish to live some time without the rules of the Sun- 
na. 

On the poems of Sanā'ī, especially those on devotion and moral ad- 
vice, 

The earth of Balkh prides itself today over the sea of Aden. 
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Like many other homiletic poems found in the Divan, this poem can 
only be called a gasīda in the strictly prosodic sense of that term. It is not a 
panegyric and lacks for that reason most of the elements which are proper 
to the structure of a laudatory composition. The poet begins his sermon 
without any introduction corresponding to the conventional nasib. Parts 
of the contents which play a role in the composition only appear in the 
concluding distichs. The conditional sentence of b. 37 contains a Sarita 
(‘stipulation’), the form often used in a du“@ (‘prayer’) section.?? In this 
instance, the poet expresses a threat against himself: he may be struck by 
lightning if he does not heed the admonitions of his own sermon. The 
reflexive turn is enforced by puns on the pen name. The device resembles 
the conventional conclusion of classical gazals. The last distich is a 
specimen of faxriya (‘literary boast’): the poet compares his words to the 
pearls for which the sea of Aden is renowned. 

The main part of the text constitutes a continuous discourse addressed 
to one person, the ‘recipient’, who may be further identified as any 
member of a congregation where the poem was recited. The device used 
in b. 37 suggests, at least theoretically, that the sermon can also be read 
as a monologue intérieur: the poet admonishes himself as the substitute of 
the recipient. 

The absence of a recognizable structure raises the problem of the inter- 
nal order of Sana?r's sermon. The sequence of the distichs as established 
in our text leaves uncertainties only in a few places and provides a solid 
base for a further analysis. 

The dominating verbal form of the discourse is the singular of the 
imperative. It is often followed by the conjunction tē introducing a clause 
which states the aim of the injunction. The opening sequence (bb. 1-5a, 
followed by bb. 5a-6b) has this configuration but it is repeated in bb. 
12-13, 15-16, 17, 21-22 (marked by the anaphora bas ta), 26, 30, 34, 36 
and must for that reason be regarded as a fundamental element of the 
composition. It is supplemented by equivalent constructions like the im- 
perative followed by a causal phrase (bb. 20, 31), a conditional sentence 
including an imperative form (b. 19), and a rhetorical question (b. 17b). 
Alternatively didactic statements are made in sentences the common ver- 
bal form of which is the aorist. They are illustrated by various examples 
largely drawn from the imagery of Persian poetry and from the 
vocabularies of religious scholarship and natural philosophy. The effec- 
tiveness of individual distichs is reinforced by the abundant use of 
rhetorical embellishment such as parallel constructions of the hemistichs 
(almost complete in b. 3), internal rhyme and assonance, harmonious use 
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of imagery (e.g. bb. 8 and 16), puns (e.g. on furū nayad in b. 9; on parda in 
b. 25), and the use of a quotation (b. 7b). 

Although the poem as a whole does not present an easily recognizable 
structure, it is reasonable to expect that the sequence of homiletic themes 
which constitutes the text, is not lacking of any plan. The preaching poet 
must have followed a line of thought not unfamiliar to his audience. His 
association of ideas may be regarded as characteristic of Islamic piety in 
general. In the following description of the contents of this qasida an 
attempt will be made to distinguish the stages along which the sermon 
proceeds and to determine the connections between them. 

A. bb. 1-6. In this preamble the main arguments of the discourse are 
already displayed in a series of injunctions and a succinct description of 
the road to be followed. The poet criticizes especially false pretensions 
with regard to religious attitudes. They are denounced as an effeminate 
concern with mere externals and as a kind of idolatry. The right attitude, 
on the other hand, is exemplified by the ascetic determination of the der- 
wish and the manly zeal for combat of the fighter and the polo-player. 
This readiness to self-sacrifice makes it possible to start on a course of 
action which will result in a total commitment to religion. Three phases 
are distinguished. First, full control should be gained over the mind and 
the soul.*! They must become the like of the leathern sheet on which 
selfishness is to be executed. Secondly, steps should be taken to become 
aware of the metaphysical realities behind the phenomena of this world 
which appear like a rosegarden to the seeker of truth. Finally, the realm 
will be reached where the heroes of religion (exemplified by the martyrs 
Husain, who was killed in the battle of Kerbela, and Hasan, who was 
poisoned at Medina) sit in rows as worshippers in a mosque. This third 
level is also compared to the lane in front of a beloved's house where the 
lover who has abandoned himself, lies down in the dust. 

B. bb. 7-11. The important part played by suffering in religion, as 
well as in love, justifies the transition to another stage of the discourse, fo- 
cused on this theme. It is illustrated by the examples of the candle (by 
means of a quotation from Manūčihrī's qasida) and of the religious zeal 
shown by the adherents of other religions (instances of the kufr motif, 
commonly used in gazal-poetry). Reluctance to submit body and soul to 
this ordeal is rebuked through ironical references to a knight and a 
hunted animal who do not behave like they should. The meaning of suf- 
fering lies in its destroying the pretensions which obstruct the progress of 
the zealous believer. Only a long development towards perfection, com- 
parable to the formation of precious stones (to be attributed to the in- 
fluence of the sun according to medieval science),?? can lead to this result. 
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C. bb. 12-13a. Support in this quest for perfection can be found with 
the ‘‘blessed one’’, a person on horseback who can be no one else but the 
Prophet Muhammad (cf. the ‘‘Sultan of the Law’’ mentioned below, b. 
34; the image of the Prophet ascending the heavens on Buraq is implied). 
The connection with the preceding distich is made by equating the 
beneficial influence of the Prophet on the soul of the believer to that of the 
sun on the stone which becomes a jewel.?? Next to him in importance are 
the ‘‘kings of the Law’’, his vassals,** whose moral beauty will become 
apparant as soon as the forces of the lower soul have been subdued. 

D. bb. 13b-18. ‘‘Nature’’ refers to the vegetable and animal sections 
of the psyche.2° Man is under their influence on account of his being a 
part of creation (Sanā'ī's matnavī Sair al-‘ibad ila’l-ma‘Sad describes in 
allegories the process of coming into existence and provides the back- 
ground to several allusions contained in the present poem).** The effects 
produced by these forces are the passions which are directed towards the 
valuables of this world. 'They should be replaced by a sublimated kind of 
love, if eternal blessedness is to be reached. The imagery is derived from 
the poetry of nature and of love.?? A growing awareness of the condition 
of the human soul allows to observe the conflict between the higher and 
the lower forces of psychic life. 

E. bb. 19-25. A final solution of this conflict will only be possible in 
the afterlife. The catharsis is exemplified by the metamorphosis of a 
caterpillar into a butterfly: it provides to means to escape from the 'trap' 
of this world. The final judgement is like a market where the true value of 
the souls shall be established. False pretensions shall be unmasked, 
selfconsciousness shall disappear and the order of wordly importance 
shall be reversed.?? 

F. bb. 26-30. Some themes are added to those already dealt with: 
religion provides a ‘garment’ for eternal existence; both worlds (that is: 
the world of earthly life and the paradise looked forward to by him who 
expects to be rewarded for his pious deeds) will be swallowed by suffering 
for the sake of religion (cf. the use of the image of the ‘‘water monster’’ in 
Sair al-*ibad);?? concentration on the goal to be reached without regard to 
one's own desires; the necessity to hide one's progress so as not to run the 
risk of becoming unworthy as a false pretender. 

G. bb. 31-36. In concluding the attention is drawn again to the help 
which religion offers to the believer striving after delivery from his 
existential condition. First, there is the Koran described by God himself 
as a rope (a reference to Sūra iii, 103: ‘‘Hold on, all of you, to God's rope 
... for you were on the brink of the pit of fire’’).*° Also the Prophet, the 
Law of Islam and the Sunna, as the example of the Prophet's life, are 
mentioned once more. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


THE DIDACTIC MATNAVIYAT OF SANA?] 


1. Persian didactic poetry 


Whatever the difference of opinion may have been regarding the value 
of his work, it has been generally recognized that Sana?i made a major 
contribution to the development of the didactic matnavī. According to J. 
Rypka his significance ‘‘lies in his effective and decisive introduction of 
ascetism and mysticism as a philosophy of life into the longer or shorter 
didactic mathnavi " .! Some scholars have tried to trace possible origins of 
this new element in the literary tradition. Bertel's suggested, in one of his 
earlier studies on the development of Sufi didactic poetry, that the 
theoretical writings of ‘Abd Allah Ansari of Herat (d. 481/1089) might 
have provided Sana?i with an almost complete model which only needed 
to be transferred into a prosodic form.? Within the tradition of matnavi 
poetry H. Massé saw a parallel between the discussions on philosophical 
topics which the hero of Asadi’s Garsasp-nama (written in the years 
456-8/1064-6) helds with Brahmans and the didactic matnavi of the kind 
which was introduced by Sana? in the following century.? These 
opinions are, however, not founded on a proper investigation of the rela- 
tionship of the works concerned nor of the development of genres and 
forms of Persian literature in general. l 

A strong tendency towards didacticism has been a characteristic of 
Persian literature from the very beginning. This was in many respects a 
legacy from the pre-Islamic period. Wisdom-literature, especially as it 
was embodied in the genre of the andarz, ‘precept’, is very well 
represented among the works in Pahlavi which have been preserved. 
This kind of literature was cultivated in particular by the Zoroastrian 
priests. It reflected, therefore, the ethic of the Mazdean religion, but this 
did not hinder its influence on the moral ideas which were expressed in 
the literature of the Persian Muslims.* Other influences from outside 
Iran, and noticeable already during the Sassanian period, should be 
taken into consideration as well. Hellenistic ideas had pervaded the 
cultures of the Middle East for centuries before the appearance of Islam. 
They provided the philosophical and scientific building blocks of a 
theoretical framework which gave some coherence to the diverse maxims 
of practical philosophers. The content of the discussions in the Garsasp- 
nama are, as Massé has shown, a good example of the use of notions 
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derived from these sources for the purpose of literary didacticism. From 
the eastern side the inflow of Indian collections of moralistic fables and 
stories like the Kalila va Dimna, the Sindbād-nāma and the Kitab Bilauhar va 
Yūdāsaf, which can be dated in the 6th century A.D., added considerably 
to the stock of didactic material at the disposal of the early Persian 
writers. The basic concept of wisdom, well-known from ancient Middle 
Eastern literatures, is often mentioned in the Pahlavi texts as xrad which 
is interpreted by M. Boyce as a wisdom of ‘‘observance and reflection””. 
It survives in the terms xirad and hikmat of the Islamic period. The vague 
meaning attached to this concept made it very suitable for application to 
quite different religious contexts. This makes it difficult to determine 
whether or not wisdom literature should be regarded as a part of religious 
literature, especially when the former draws predominantly from sources 
alien to the religion concerned. 

This problem presents itself when one examines the didactic literature 
in Persian prior to the time of Sanā'ī. From the first appearance of works 
written by Persian Muslims in their own language signs of a moralistic 
tendency can be found. Muslim authors offered moral advice to co- 
believers, especially to the political leaders of the community. Although 
they made an extensive use of all the non-Islamic sources mentioned 
above, the works which they wrote were integrated with the Islamic 
civilization of their age and contributed to the development of a typically 
Islamic ethic. Actually this question is related to a more general one: how 
can one distinguish between the sacred and the profane in a society the 
all-pervading component of which is religion? 

The definition of Sana?r's contribution to Persian didactic literature 
given by Rypka can be accepted, if it is understood as the addition of 
elements from traditions which were developed within Islam. Prominent 
among these are reflections on Koranic texts or elements of Hadit—both 
that which is connected to the authority of the Prophet and the so-called 
hadit qudsi—, edifying stories about prophets and saints, and ethical con- 
cepts proper to the Sufi tradition.» The abundant use made of these 
materials in his poems is indeed a novel feature in Persian literature. This 
also explains the great impact made by his works on his contemporaries 
and on subsequent generations. It would, on the other hand, be wrong to 
detach Sana?i too much from his background. It is evident that his activi- 
ty as a homiletic poet is firmly rooted in the poetical tradition as it had 
developed up to his appearance on the scene. This includes the didactic 
strains which have been mentioned. Even as a religious poet in a nar- 
rower sense Sanā'ī had his predecessors among the early Persian poets. 
Kisā'ī may have been one of them but we no longer have enough 
evidence to assess the scope and the precise nature of his religious 
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poems.* It would be very interesting to compare Sanā'ī's works with 
those of Nàsir-i Xusrau, the propagandist of the Ismāfīlī cause in eastern 
Iran in the 5th/11th century. This, however, must be left to future 
research which can only be envisaged when the philological investigation 
of the works of both poets has proceeded much further than at the present 
stage. We must, therefore, content ourselves here with a sketch of the 
manner in which Sanā'ī appears to have created new forms of didactic 
poetry from literary models current in his immediate environment. 


2. Forms of the matnavi 


The form of the matnavi gave the Persian poets excellent opportunities 
for the writing of didactic poems. Being exempt. from some of the pros- 
odic rules governing other poetical forms, it was convenient for ‘‘long 
stories and anecdotes which are hard to write on one single rhyme" .? The 
growth of an epic poetry was made possible in this way. This became one 
of the more obvious features of the Persian tradition, marking it off from 
its Arabic counterpart in which the corresponding muzdawtj never really 
got off the ground. The usual division of matnavi poems into heroic, 
romantic and didactic ones, classifies only very roughly the rich variety of 
genres which can be found among the works composed in this form. The 
three types, moreover, hardly ever occur quite separately from the two 
others. They even appear in combination in Firdausi's Sah-ndma which, 
though primarily a heroic epic, also contains many romantic tales and 
could in some respect be regarded as a didactic work as well, for instance 
on account of the frequent asides containing reflections on the vanity of 
all wordly power. There is evidence of a lively interest in the matnavi 
form on the part of the poets right from the beginning of Persian 
literature.* Unfortunately, most of the poems written before the Ghaz- 
navid period have not been preserved so that our present knowledge is 
restricted to what can be learned from scanty fragments, often no more 
than a few lines. This is enough to show that the contents of these early 
matnavi poems were of various kinds and that didactic poems were 
among them. The Indian collections, for instance, provided the material 
for some of Rüdaki's matnavis which must have had the same moralistic 
character as the versions still known to us.? The clearest example of a 
didactic matnavi from the Samanid period is, however, the Afarin-nàma 
by Abu Sakir (completed in 336/947-8). G. Lazard found among its 
remnants traces of the use of illustrating anecdotes along the same lines 
as is known from didactic matnavis of much later times.'” The existence 
of a fully developed didactic poem in Turkish as early as the middle of the 
5th/11th century, namely the Qutadgu bilig of Yusuf of Balasagun, seems 
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difficult to explain without the assumption of influence from the vanished 
literature in Persian of Samanid Transoxania.! 

Apart from the fundamental prosodic prescription for a matnavi, 

namely the scheme of its rhyme (a-a, b-b, c-c, etc.), the medieval writers 
on literary theory have very little to say about the general characteristics 
of the form. Only in very late works some observations concerning the 
conventions followed by the poets of matnavis were added to the meagre 
definition of the indigenous theory. The recent date of these observations 
does not diminish their value, for they are obviously based on an 
immediate study of the texts. We find some of them in the Haft asman, a 
booklet written by Ahmad ‘Ali (d. 1873) as an introduction to an 
extensive work on Persian matnavis which was never finished. The 
author elaborates remarks made by the author of an insa? work of the 
early 13th/19th century who, like "Alī, was attached to the Fort William 
College at Calcutta.'? The structural conventions of the matnavi are 
described as follows: 
**Know that every story in the form of a matnavi, whether it is long or 
short, should have an introduction (tamhid) dealing with a series of con- 
nected subjects. A number of themes constitute an obligatory part of the 
prologue (dībāča) of a matnavi poem: the Divine unity, prayers (muna- 
jat), the praise of the Prophet (na*t), the glorification of the ruler of the 
age, a praise of speech (suxan) and of the poets, a digression on the occa- 
sion leading to the writing of the book. This entire range of sections was 
introduced by Nizami-i Ganjavi. Before his time they were not known. 
Matnavi poems used to begin directly with the story (qissa), as is the 
case, for instance, in the Tuhfat al-‘Iragain by Xaqani, in the Matnavi-i 
ma‘navi-t Rum (sic) and in other ancient matnavi poems”. 

‘Ali noticed that the description of his predecessor did not completely 

cover the facts. Therefore he added to it: 
‘*Some sections of this series may already be found in some of the ancient 
matnavi poems. For instance sections on Divine unity, the praise of the 
Prophet, the merits of ‘Ali and the occasion leading to the writing, do oc- 
cur in the introduction to the Sah-nama, but it is true that Nizami of Ganja 
made all these things into an obligation (iltizam). The treatment of the 
Ascension of the Prophet (mi‘raj) and the admonitions addressed to the 
child of the poet, just like the lines of the sāgī-nāma and the muganni-nama, 
were all introduced by him. Amir Xusrau, Jàmi and others felt obliged to 
mention their guide in the mystical order as well as their guide in poetry 
(pir-i suxan),? i.e. Nizami-i Ganjavi, either in the prologue or in the 
epilogue of their matnavi poems” .!4 

These remarks provide the outlines of a theory of the matnavi, even 
though they are only sketchy. They have the merit of bringing into focus 
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those elements of matnavi poems which are relevant to their composition, 
Usually they receive little attention as they are considered to be no more 
than a framework to the stories told in the poems. Yet they have a con- 
siderable value of their own, not only on account of the fact that they pro- 
vide a structural coherence to the work, but also because they often have 
a quite interesting content. In the introductory sections referred to by 
Ahmad *Ali one may find information about the poets’ view of the world, 
their opinions on poetry and its practical aspects, on the background of 
their stories and the deeper meanings which they want to be read into 
them. The last-mentioned element of these introductions makes it in 
many cases evident that poems which seem to be only narrative, were in 
fact intended to serve a didactic purpose as well.!5 

The conventions connected with the composition of these poems are 
also important because of the part which they play in the shaping of 
models to be imitated by other poets. The principle of permissible imita- 
tion, or rather emulation, of an established model—the imitation being 
designated by the term nazira—has provided a strong incentive to writers 
throughout the history of classical Persian literature. This is particularly 
noticeable in the area of matnavī writing. The example of Nizami' s Xam- 
sa is well-known: both the set of five poems, and each of its parts seperate- 
ly, became a model for emulation by numerous poets writing in several 
languages. The imitating artist usually did much more than merely treat 
the same subject matter as his predecessor. He also copied the main for- 
mal aspects including structural elements as well as the metre. It would, 
therefore, be more correct to say that Nizami, through the models in the 
matnavi form which he created, produced a series of types, each different 
from the other although there were certain features which they all had in 
common. 

It is sufficient to our discussion to survey the structural elements in the 
matnavi poems which precede the emergence of the Nizamian canons. 
The following types can be found among them: 

a. The ‘dibaéa type’, to which Nizami’s poems belong, appears already 
in a fully developed form in the Sah-nama. The prologue of this gigantic 
poem consists of 225 distichs (in the Bertel's-Osmanov edition) which are 
divided into eleven sections. Together they represent the four main topics 
to be dealt with in the introduction to a poem of this type: (I) the praise of 
God; (II) the praise of the Prophet and the Rightly Guided Caliphs; (III) 
the praise of the patron of the poet; (IV) digressions on the occasion, the 
subject matter of the book, poetry in general and didactic themes of a 
general nature. One of the special features of Firdausi's prologue is the 
insertion of a number of sections eulogizing the most important elements 
of the creation: wisdom being the first hypostasis of the universe, the 
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material world, man, and the sun and the moon representing the heaven- 
ly powers which govern this world by proxy. These sections are a prelude 
on the subject treated in the Šāh-nāma, but they have been placed 
immediately after the first part containing the praise of the Creator. This 
place is usually taken by a series of prayers under the heading munājāt. 
Many other matnavis of the early period belong to this type, which must 
have become a literary convention long before the days of Nizami. An 
extension of the prologue is the epilogue which is added to Faxr ad-Din 
Gurgani’s Vis-u Ramin. This feature was imitated by Nizami in his 
Xusrau-u Sirin. The introduction of a description of Muhammad’s Ascen- 
sion, ascribed to Nizami by Ahmad "Al, must have been influenced by 
earlier exarnples contained in poems of different types, namely Sanā'ī's 
Hadiqa and Xaqani’s Tuhfat al-‘Iraqain.'® 

b. The ‘emblematic type’ comprises a group of poems which are in- 
troduced, not by a prologue consisting of several parts, but by a single 
section devoted to the description of one particular item. It is treated as 
an emblem from which symbolic meanings, relevant to the subject to be 
dealt with in the poem, are derived. This was an imitation of the conven- 
tions of the gasīda where similar sections often occur in the nasib. The 
emblem *wind' (bad), occurring in Sana?r's two shorter matnavi poems, 
is described in many qasidas as well, including some by Sana’i himself.!? 
Most matnavi poems of this type are in fact short ones, but one of the 
most extensive works, the Matnavi-: ma‘navi of Jalal ad-Din Rumi, begin- 
ning with the 'song of the reed', should also be counted as belonging to 
it.!? The Tuhfat al-*Iraqain is a special case. The emblem used in this 
poem, the sun, is not mentioned in the very first section. It is treated 
instead as a leitmotif, to which the poet addresses himself recurrently, and 
it also plays a central part in an allegorical scene depicted in the epilogue. 
Xāgānī has exploited the elements handed down to him by the literary 
tradition in a very original manner.!? 

c. In some poems it is hardly possible to distinguish between an introduc- 
tory part and the main body of the text. Although the praise of God 
usually opens the poem, the line of discourse seems to go on from there 
almost imperceptibly. It is difficult to say whether the poems which share 
this characteristic may also be regarded as one group in other respects. 
Among the early specimens is a purely didactic matnavi like the 
Rausana?i-nama, ascribed to Nāsir-i Xusrau,? as well as the Hunar-nama 
of Muxtārī which could best be classified as a topical poem. The Hadigat 
al-hagiqa belongs to this type and is probably its most extensive represen- 
tative. With regard to later works mention should be made of ‘Attar’s 
Asrar-nama, the only one among the genuine works of this poet which does 
not have a narrative as its main component—either a romantic tale as in 
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the Xusrau-nama, or a frame-story as in his other matnavi poems. Instead, 
the Asrar-nama is divided into twenty-two sections, styled magāla, dealing 
with abstract subjects, except the first three which are devoted to some of 
the subjects normally treated in the introduction to a poem of the dībāča 
type (viz. tauhid, nat and mičrāj, and the praise of the Companions of the 
Prophet).?! 

This classification has but a limited value as it takes into account only 
those elements which constitute the frameworks encompassing the central 
parts of the poems. Other structural devices can be detected through 
which the poets tried to mark the internal articulations of their works. 
Again, Nizami-i Ganjavi should be named in the first place as an inven- 
tor of such devices. Reference was made already by Ahmad ‘AN to the 
sāgi-nāmas and muganni-namas, i.e. the short addresses to a cup-bearer and 
a singer respectively which were placed at the beginning of each section of 
the two volumes of the /skandar-nama. They were contrived from elements 
belonging originally to different literary genres: the apostrophe to an in- 
former of the poet—a d?hgan, a móbad or anyone else who might pass as a 
source of ancient tales—at the beginning of a major episode, was a topos 
of the heroic epic and is well known from the Šāh-nāma; the cup-bearer 
and the singer were characters of the poems of love and wine. To con- 
clude sections Nizami frequently used lines containing his pen name, 
another device borrowed from lyrical poetry. He did so consistently in 
the matnavi Maxzan al-asrar. 

In this respect as well, Nizami systematized technical principles which 
were used earlier by matnavi writers in a looser manner. The Šāh-nāma 
contains passages of various kinds which divide the contents of the epic 
other than by the succession of Iranian kings as is dictated by the subject 
matter: tauhīd passages (e.g. with the stories of Kamus-i Kašānī, and of 
Rustam's fight with Akvan Div); a panegyric of Sultan Mahmud (in- 
troducing the description of the great battle between Xusrau and 
Afrasiyab); descriptions of nature (e.g. the poet's inspiration for the story 
about Bīžan and Manīža is symbolized by a night scene during which the 
sleepless poet receives both a lamp and the theme of his story from his 
**beloved idol"; a vernal scene in which the song of the nightingale is 
interpreted as a lamentation for the tragic death of Isfandiyar).” 

The last mentioned examples show that there is often a symbolic rela- 
tionship between the theme chosen for the introduction and the narrative 
which follows it. Descriptions of nature are not, in the profane poetry of 
the court, meant to be realistic, but present an ideal world depicted in 
stylized forms of expression.?* This made them capable of carrying sym- 
bolic connotations which become clear when their function in the struc- 
ture of poems is considered. As themes of the prologue to a panegyric 
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they evoke the idealized scene of the party at which the poet presents his 
praise to his patron. In a poem of love the perfect splendour of nature in 
springtime or, on the other hand, the sad aspect of an autumn garden, 
may reflect the changing fortunes of the lover.?* In a similar manner 
matnavi poets have used elements of nature poetry at points in the struc- 
ture of their poems where the presence of such passages can only be 
explained if the writer is assumed to have intended the use of symbolism. 

An example in point is the famous description of the starry heaven in 
Gurgani’s Vis-u Ramin. It has been inserted at a very dramatic point of 
the story: the mother of Vis, seduced by precious presents from the king 
of Marv and tormented by remorse for the breaking of her promise, gives 
in to the latter's urges and opens the gate of the fortress so that the king 
can take her daughter away against her wishes. Gurgani treats his theme 
according to the conventions of descriptive poetry by providing an almost 
complete catalogue of constellations including all the signs of the zodiac. 
Each item is artfully elaborated by the use of rhetorical devices and 
poetical fancies. The section as a whole tends to become a goal in itself. 
Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that the contemporary reader, who 
was familiar with these stylistic modes, must have caught the connection 
with the essential elements of the episode to which the description be- 
longed: the dark emotions of the mother and the king, the secrecy of the 
act and its fateful nature. All these elements are among the main motifs 
of this romantic epic. It is quite understandable that Gurgani resorted to 
this spectacular piece of descriptive art in order to emphasize a dramatic 
turning point in his story.”° 

The use of metres in matnavi poems may, with certain restrictions, 
also be regarded as an element of their structure. The number of Persian 
metres occurring in matnavis is considerably smaller than that for those 
used in lyrical poems, although there is no metre which is restricted to use 
in the former. The observation that the conventional metres of the 
matnavi form are all short ones, counting not more than ten or eleven 
syllables, has led to the hypothesis of an original link with the prosody of 
Middle-Iranian literature. In some works, handed down as prose in the 
Pahlavi books, traces of metrical patterns have been detected showing a 
preference to use lines of the same length. This, however, is not sufficient 
to prove the existence of the matnavi form in pre-Islamic Iran.?6 

The question has often been raised whether there is an intrinsic rela- 
tionship between the choice of a certain metre and the nature of the sub- 
Ject to be treated in a poem. As Elwell-Sutton has shown, the statements 
of some prosodists that such a relationship did indeed exist can be 
disproved by pointing to the actual use of metres, especially by the 
earliest. poets. Well-known is the diverse use made of the metre 
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mutagarib-i mutamman-i mahdūf which has traditionally been associated 
with the heroic matnavi because of its occurrence in the Sah-nàma and its 
imitations, but was used in the didactic poems of Abu Sakür and Sa‘di, 
and the romantic epics of *Unsuri as well.2 

This does not mean, however, that the acceptance of a relationship 
between metre and genre by the indigenous literary theory of the later 
centuries was entirely unfounded. There is abundant evidence to prove 
that the choice of a certain metre was often associated with the choice of 
other elements to be treated in a poem. The association seems to be based 
not on any preconceived idea about the suitability of a particular metre 
for the treatment of a specific genre but rather on the fact that there was 
an authoritative precedent available. It was, in other words, one of the 
characteristics which the writer of an emulating poem would copy from 
his model. This explains why the concordance of metre and genre can be 
observed much more frequently in the later periods of Persian literature 
when the number of works worthy of emulation had greatly increased. 
The obvious example is, naturally, the Xamsa of Nizami which, as a 
literary canon, provided formulae for the would-be imitators consisting of 
several formal elements including the choice of a metre. Many other 
examples could be mentioned, not only among the matnavi poems but 
among forms of lyrical poetry as well. One further example will be 
enough here. It shows yet another aspect of the part which metres could 
play in the establishment of poetical genres. The mutagarib of the Sah- 
nama, to which we have referred above, became the starting point of a 
short string of genres connected through a historical relationship as well 
as through the use of a common metre. From the vast material dealt with 
in Firdausi’s poem some parts were afterwards isolated and taken up by 
later poets as independent subjects. One of these was the story of Alex- 
ander’s life which was ultimately based on the Greek Alexander romance 
of pseudo-Callisthenes. Nizami chose, after the model provided in the 
Šāh-nāma, the mutagārib for the two parts of his /skandar-nama, but he and 
his imitators—the most important among whom are Amir Xusrau, Jami 
and the Turkish poet ‘Ali-Sir Nava?i—developed the subject into a quite 
independent genre which is predominantly didactic in nature. The 
stylistic device of the sagi-nama, introduced by Nizàmi as a structural 
element of the /skandar-nàma, inspired a third genre of very short pieces in 
matnavi, of which so many specimens have been written that even a 
special tadkira on the poets who had cultiviated it was composed in the 
11th/17th century.? These poems elaborate on the address to the 
cupbearer only and constitute a distinctly lyrical genre. The sole link to 
their origin is the obligatory use of the metre mutaqarib. 
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3. The use of the metre xafif 


Having prepared the ground by these remarks on the Persian matnavi 
in general, we can turn to a description of Sanā'ī's matnavi poems, in 
particular of their formal characteristics. Sana?i wrote three poems in this 
form at three different moments of his career. None of them can be prop- 
erly described without a consideration of the occasions for which they 
were written. A common trait of all three is the presence of a substantial 
panegyrical component which is of more than marginal importance. We 
will pay attention to this trait in due course, examining in each case the 
influence of this topical aspect on the structure of the poems. 

The three poems have also been written in a single metre, viz. xafif-: 
musaddas-i maxbün-i mahdüf. This pattern allows a variation between ten or 
eleven syllables and falls, therefore, within the usual range of matnavi 
metres. From the very beginning of Persian literature it has been 
frequently used in poems of various forms. As far as the matnavi is con- 
cerned, it is not possible in most cases to establish the nature of the poems 
written in xafif as the remnants preserved are too small. We know, 
however, that ‘Unsuri’s Sadbahr-u ‘Ain al-hayāt, a romantic story of which 
about fifty distichs are still extant, or another of his matnavi poems, was 
written in this metre.*! Individual lines from other poems suggest that it 
could be used for a wide range of subjects. Two contemporaries of 
Sana?i's have left poems in xafif which, on account of their resemblance 
to the latter's works, will be involved in the following discussion: 
Mastūd-i Sa‘d-i Salman’s untitled matnavi about the court of Lahore, 
and the Hunar-nama of Muxtārī. Both poems must be classified as topical 
poems. The great influence exerted by Sana?r's major work, the Hadiqat 
al-hagiqa, gave a special connotation to the use of xafif. It became a 
feature of works containing religiously inspired didacticism and written 
in the style of the model set by Sana?i. A long series of these imitations is 
known from the 6th/11th up to the present century. The matnavi poems 
which were inserted in his collected works as pseudepigraphical forgeries 
of one kind or another, were all written in xafif.?? 

In the Divan of Sana?1 many examples can be found of the use of xafif 
in lyrical poetry. Among these poems are 18 qasidas, 32 gazals and 55 
muqatta‘at as far as the collections of Div. MR? are concerned. The last- 
mentioned figure is significant as it amounts to 30% of the muqatta‘at. 
The great majority of these poems are very short and contain gnomic 
wisdom and, occasionally, sayings of a specifically religious nature. A 
few are elegies or satires, and there are two longer poems written for 
topical purposes (muq. No. 92, a poem probably meant to be used as a 
monumental inscription in the xanagah founded by the poet's patron at 
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Sarakhs; No. 49, dealing with Sana’i’s work on the collection of Mastūd- 
i Sa*d-i Salman’s Divan). The xafif is also used in a number of gazals of a 
didactic nature treating the theoretical aspects of love (gaz. Nos. 57-60, 
124, 271, 346 and 360), but the metre was chosen for love poems of the 
common type as well. As to the qasidas, the metre is found in five of the 
poems marked as zuAdiyat in the MSS MiM and KM, one of which is the 
long didactic poem No. 114 known under the title kunūz al-hikma va rumüz 
al-mutasavvifa (the others are: Nos. 84, 125, 136 and 148). Four qasidas 
are short poems of the galandariyat type (Nos. 3, 157, 192 and 222; the last 
poem, on the association of the imagery of wine and love with mystical 
ecstacy, could also be regarded as a didactic text). Two other short poems 
are panegyrics on Sultan Bahrām-šāh in which the description of a 
transcendental beloved is the dominant theme (Nos. 90 and 151). The 
remaining seven are profane panegyrics, but most of them were written 
on special occasions or were connected with matters of great importance 
to the poet. Topical digressions are, therefore, a prominent element in 
these qasidas and, in some instances, even determine their entire struc- 
ture. The latter remark applies, in particular, to No. 176, containing the 
detailed report of the circumstances which forced Sana?i to flee from 
Balkh to Sarakhs, and No. 295, in which the poet's ideas about the 
patronage of poetry are a theme recurring in different parts of the qasida. 
The other poems are Nos. 202, 245 and 312. 

Although there was no consistency in Sana?r's use of the xafif metre, it 
is possible to notice certain preferences from the preceding survey. The 
most obvious one is the choice of this metre for poems which are of great 
topical interest to the poet. This appears not only from the lyrical poems 
but also from the three matnavi poems. As the same use can be found in 
the works of Sanā'ī's contemporaries, this preference might already have 
been a literary convention at the beginning of his career. A second 
preference seems to be the choice of xafif as a metre for didactic poems. 
The comparison of the three matnavi poems of Sana?i suggests a develop- 
ment from the topical use of this metre to its use in predominantly didac- 
tic poems. The known chronological order of these works allows us to do 
this. The lack of clear indications concerning the time of their origin in 
most of the other poems prohibits drawing definite conclusions with 
regard to the lyrical forms of poetry. The analogy with the general course 
of Sanā'ī's career makes it likely that the shift of emphasis from the 
topical to the didactic use of poetry, noticeable in his work, is also 
reflected in his use of this prosodical element. 
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4. The Kār-nāma-1 Balxī 


Sanā”ī's earliest matnavi poem, the Kar-nama-i Balxi, is marked in all 
its major aspects by the circumstances of its origin. It is, therefore, 
primarily a topical poem. The occasion for which it was written, was the 
poet's departure from Ghazna and his arrival at Balkh. As we have seen 
earlier, the event turned out to be of decisive importance to the develop- 
ment of Sanā'T's career, but it would be incorrect to regard the Kar-nama 
as the watershed separating the two types of poetry which we find in 
Sanà?i's works. In this poem he still appears to be deeply involved in rela- 
tionships with the patrons of his profane works in each of the two cities to 
which reference is made. Notes of didacticism betray the homiletic poet 
in the making in only a few places. The poem is basically a mundane 
panegyric in the wider sense of the term. This means that it includes 
satire as well as praise. The former element, which is especially dominant 
in the part devoted to the poets of Ghazna, has given rise to the alter- 
native—but probably unauthentic—title Mufayaba-nama (‘Book of 
satire ).?? 

It is not easy to make out to whom this panegyrical matnavi was 
actually addressed. Among the many persons mentioned some have been 
singled out for special praise. In the survey of Ghaznavid society prom- 
inence is given, in the first place, to the high official Tiqat al-Mulk, the 
protector of the poet’s father; further to the two scholars of the Haddad 
family, for whom Sanā'ī already wrote qasidas with a strongly religious 
character before he left Ghazna; to the poet Muhammad-i Nasir and to 
the judge Xvaja Mastūd, who were both connected with the literary circle 
described in the poem. As far as Balkh is concerned, only one name is 
mentioned, namely that of Xvaja ‘Abd al-Hamid b. *Ali, the patron 
Sanā'ī found after a frustrating search for a protector in his new environ- 
ment. 

The discrepancy in numbers between the names of patrons from the 
two cities is matched by the proportion of the lines devoted to each city: 
in the oldest dated copy (MS BV) the first 361 distichs, of a total of 433, 
are concerned with Ghazna, while only in the remaining 72 is the atten- 
tion turned to Balkh. On the other hand, the patron from the latter city is 
praised in the concluding lines of the poem which, in the structure of a 
panegyric poem, is commonly the place where the mamdūk is addressed. 
This would be an argument to regard "Abdu'l-Hamīd—a person other- 
wise not mentioned in Sanā'ī's works—as the principal addressee of the 
Kar-nàma. 

These contradictions can only be resolved if it is assumed that Sanā'ī 
wrote the poem to serve more than one purpose and that he arranged its 
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contents accordingly. It was apparently meant to come to the notice of 
several people who, in some way or other, must have been important 
connections of his, both professionally and personally. It is evident that 
the relationships with patrons at Ghazna still weighed considerably 
heavier in the mind of the poet than his connection in Balkh. The struc- 
ture of the poem is designed to put the former into focus. The matnavi, 
which belongs to the emblematic type, begins with a short address to the 
wind (bad). The emblem is presented as an envoy of the poet whom he 
asks to travel back to Ghazna and to survey the panorama of its society. 
Sanà^ sticks to this fiction throughout the part devoted to Ghazna, 
addressing himself again to the wind whenever he turns his attention 
from one of the major sections of Ghaznavid society to another. After the 
panorama has been completed, he finally gives the wind a message which 
he wants to be delivered to the citizens of Ghazna collectively. It contains 
a warning of the sufferings of life in exile for which he uses his own 
experience as an example. 

In this manner, the transition to the second part is made. It relates 
how, with great difficulty, the poet crossed the Hindu Kush range 
separating the two cities and how much trouble it took to settle down in a 
foreign environment and find the benevolent patronage of the person 
whose praise concludes the poem. Given this arrangement, the structure 
of the Kār-nāma can also be interpreted differently; that is, the sequence of 
themes dealt with up to the point where the praise of ‘Abdu’l-Hamid 
begins, can also be seen as the equivalent of the prologue in a panegyrical 
gasida according to the pattern of ancient Arabic poetry. It is well-known 
that this pattern prescribed the treatment of a number of only loosely 
connected themes. They include the expression of nostalgia, evoked by 
the sight of a deserted camp, the difficult journey through the desert and 
the arrival at the dwelling of the poet's patron.?* These elements may be 
recognized in the series of themes treated in the Kar-nama, in spite of the 
fact that the space allotted to each theme is out of proportion to the space 
which it would have in the pattern of a regular qasida. 

This alternative analysis of the poem is based on the consideration that 
Sanā'ī actually wrote it as a panegyric of his new patron at Balkh, even if 
this was not the sole aim which he had in mind. As the poem was meant 
to be read in the environment where Sanai lived at the time of writing, 
only the resemblance to the time-honoured pattern of the qasida could ac- 
count for the unusual composition. This formal structure was, however, 
of secondary importance to the author. It cannot be doubted that the 
writing of a poetical letter to a number of his former patrons at Ghazna 
was of much greater consequence to him. This should be regarded as the 
primary function which the Kar-nama had to fulfil. 
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The structure of this matnavi poem, which appeared to be so closely 
mirroring circumstances outside the realm of literature, is nonetheless 
not without parallels in the early tradition of Persian poetry. Other 
poems, nearly all written in the matnavi form, contain remarkably 
similar characteristics. Although none could be said to match the Kar- 
nama in every respect, the similarities are close enough to be taken as 
features of a common genre. An essential element of these poems seems 
to be that they refer to matters of professional interest, such as conflicts 
with rivals, the search for new patrons, or the absence of the poet from 
the environment where he used to practice his art. These poems are, 
therefore, primarily topical poems which contain panegyrical sections 
and often satirical passages as well. Devices of various kinds may have 
been used by the poet to present his case, as the special nature of the 
matter demanded a different mode of presentation in each instance. This 
variety of forms tends to obscure the fundamental relationship of the 
specimens of this genre, which consists of their common function. The 
use of themes and structural elements derived from the conventions of the 
qasida, especially from the ancient Arabic pattern which was only seldom 
still applied to Persian qasidas, is also a common feature. The metre xafif 
was an obvious choice for such poems. 

The importance for our subject of the genre of which the rough outlines 
have just been drawn, lies in the fact that it provided the starting-point 
for Sana?r's series of matnavi poems. If from this point onwards the 
development of these three works is followed in the order of their writing, 
the emergence of this type of didactical poetry, for which Sana’i has 
become famous, can be shown to have been a continuous line leading 
from the profane to the homiletic use of poetical forms. 

Poems comparable to the Kār-nāma can be found in the works of the 
poets of the second Ghaznavid school which we have surveyed above. 
Muxtari’s Hunar-nama, as well as the matnavi poem by Mas‘ud-i Sa‘d-i 
Salman, were probably written before the time of Sana’i’s departure 
from Ghazna and might, therefore, have been known to him. The closest 
parallel to the Kar-nama 1s the panorama of the court at Lahore, which is 
the subject of Mas‘ud’s matnavi. It contains a series of portraits of people 
surrounding the Ghaznavid viceroy, arranged according to their social 
importance, and was also written while the author was in exile. Regret at 
this absence from the cheerful gatherings of the courtiers and the enter- 
tainers, expressed in the epilogue, reveals that the poem was written in 
order to pave the way for the poet's return to Lahore. Mas‘id resorts, 
like Sana’1, alternatively to praise and to satire, but apologizes for the lat- 
ter in the end, arguing that he only indulged in the kind of jesting— refer- 
red to as /ibat —which would be in harmony with the merry atmosphere of 
the viceroy's majlis.?^ 
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In the Hunar-nàma attention is drawn away from the environment of 
the poet to the performance of his art in its own right. A basic element of 
this poem is the show of descriptive skill which Muxtārī, advised by a fic- 
titious astrologer, gives with the aim of impressing a prospective patron 
with his virtuosity.** The title, ‘Book of Excellence’, refers to this element 
and underlines its importance to the poem as a whole. Structurally, 
however, it only dominates the second part of the matnavi which follows 
the praise of the patron addressed by Muxtàri in the first place, namely 
the amir of Tabas. The preceding part, filling 228 distichs of a total of 
487, deals with a great variety of themes which, at first sight, seem to 
have little connection to each other: short accounts of medieval 
cosmology and natural history, the superiority of man over the animals, 
religious panegyric, human perfection and the undertaking of a journey 
from the city of his birth in search of a wise man whom he finally meets in 
the person of an astrologer (sitāra-šinās).*” The thread which binds these 
themes together is the concept of human perfection as the goal to be 
reached by man during his lifetime. As we shall see presently, the use of 
this concept in the Hunar-ndma provides a parallel to Sanā”ī's second 
matnavi, the Sarr al-‘ibad ila’l-ma‘ad, rather than to the Kar-nàma. But it 
is, on the other hand, evident that Muxtari applies the concept to a 
matter of professional interest which is close to the objects for which both 
Mastūd's matnavī and Sanā'ī's Kār-nāma were written. In the context of 
Muxtari’s poem the perfect man is the consummate artist whose profes- 
sional skill gives him a right to the benevolent attention of the patrons of 
literature. The various themes brought together in the poem serve a 
single goal: the promotion of the author's career as a poet of the court. 

Probably the earliest specimen of this genre known to us is a long 
qasida (134 baits) which was written by ‘Am‘aq for one of the Ilek-khans, 
or Qarakhanids, a Turkish dynasty of Central Asia.?? According to 
S. Nafisi, who collected the remnants of this poet’s works, the 
addressee—rather vaguely named in the transitional passage of the 
poem—is to be identified with Nasr I (460-72/1068-80), the son of 
Ibrahim Tamģač Xan.?? The resemblance to the pattern of the ancient 
Arabic qasida is in this case even greater than it was in the matnavi 
poems just mentioned. The introduction to the panegyric, which fills no 
less than 104 distichs, contains the same variety of themes. The com- 
plaint about the lover's suffering through the separation from his be- 
loved, and the description of a fearful journey undertaken by the former, 
are dominant among them. As in the Kar-nama, a description of the 
emblem ‘wind’—in this poem specifically the north wind (Simal)—at the 
beginning also provides a structural device used to connect the various 
themes of the introduction. The wind is again the poet's messenger and is 
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instructed to bring a ''portrait'', showing the lover’s deplorable condi- 
tion to the beloved and to attach it to the hem of the latter’s garment. If 
the beloved remains unmoved by this, the wind should ask him to come 
and see for himself what a fearful road the lover has to travel.*° 

This road is, after the fashion of the bedouin poets, described as the 
track of an animal wounded by a hunter. The stones and the dust, soaked 
in blood and looking like red jewels, will tell how badly the lover fared 
through the separation from his beloved.*! 

The journey is then transformed into an excursion to allegorical land- 
scapes. ‘Am‘aq compares it to the Ascension of Jesus but, whereas Jesus 
‘‘went on foot and left his donkey behind’’, the unfortunate lover has to 
travel on the back of an emaciated and refractory animal which reminds 
him of the hideous donkey of the ‘anti-christ’ Dajjal.*? Presumably, this 
mount represents the physical condition of the traveller as it was depicted 
earlier in the poem. 

The scenery through which he is led, is equally appalling and fantastic. 
There is a plain where deadly dangers loom and where the atmosphere is 
polluted. It can only be crossed by angels and it is inhabited by demons 
and wild beasts. From afar the narrator beholds a fortress of steel and 
marble filling the entire universe. After a description of the landscape, 
full of contrasting features, in which the fortress is situated and which is a 
home to ‘‘tumbling leopards'' and ''strutting and galloping gazelles’’, a 
path is seen, tortuous first and then climbing in a straight line. Unsteadi- 
ly the narrator follows it, accompanied only by a frightful monster. He 
compares his progress along this path, which is as narrow as the 
eschatological Sirat, to the progress of a sinner to the scene of the Resur- 
rection.*? 

Finally, he reaches a stony desert (sanglāxī) with a human population. 
In a lengthy invective the ‘‘inferior and despicable men", living in this 
area, are reviled as demons of all kinds, as sub-human beings (nāsnās) 
and Gog and Magog, as godless people who ‘‘have never looked in the 
direction of the qibla, and have never listened to the cry of ‘Allāhu 
akbar’ ’’. *Am*aq winds up by making a reference to the legend of King 
Solomon's power over the demons, which allows him to make the transi- 
tion to the praise of his royal patron.** 

In the course of the panegyric which concludes the qasida, the poet 
expresses his confidence in the protection of the ruler from those who 
speak slander against him and wish him ill. If we relate this appeal to the 
introductory matter of the poem, it becomes apparent which reality is 
hidden behind these allegories. It seems that ‘Am‘aq was involved in one 
of those intrigues which so often poisoned the life of a court poet. This 
conclusion was already drawn by D. Safa who, in an early study on 
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‘Am‘aq, suggested that this qasida was written when the poet was 
banished from the court of the Ilek-khan to a fortress on the other side of 
the river Oxus. His invective was, therefore, directed to those who, 
through their slander, had been the cause of this disgrace.*? 

Although our knowledge about ‘Am‘aq’s life is far too small to allow us 
to verify such a detailed account, essentially this interpretation seems to 
be correct. The qasida is indeed a topical poem concerned with an event 
of the poet's career, just as the matnavi poems discussed earlier were con- 
cerned each in its own way with important matters of the career of their 
authors. This, however, is not the only reason why all these poems 
should be regarded as specimens of a common genre. A more fundamen- 
tal argument for this lies in the use, made in each instance, of spectacular 
devices which are evidently meant to arouse a special interest in the poem 
and, simultaneously, to the message which the poet wants to convey.** 

The example of ‘Am‘aq’s poem shows how carefully one should 
distinguish between form and substance in the analysis of literary texts of 
this kind. For the sake of his topical matter the poet has turned to 
elements handed down to him by an ancient tradition. They may be 
related to different types of visionary tales, but it is not easy to decide 
whether ‘Am‘aq amalgamated them or whether he only copied earlier 
models in this respect. There is a clear reference to the mz‘raj stories, even 
if the ascension actually mentioned is not that of Muhammad but of the 
Prophet ‘Isa. Some motifs have been borrowed from eschatological 
notions, e.g. the appearance of Dajjāl, the Sirat and Gog and Magog. 
The use of similar motifs is well-known from Abu’]-‘Ala? al-Ma‘arri’s 
Risalat al-gufran, a fantasy of a journey to Paradise actually concerned 
with the criticism of Arabic poetry and written earlier in the same cen- 
tury. As to the landscapes of *Am*aq's poem, they show a resemblance to 
the scenery of the philosophical allegory Hayy ibn Yagzan by Ibn Sina, also 
a work of the immediately preceding generation.*" A common feature of 
medieval anthropology is the division of souls according to their moral 
qualities in a hierarchy of beings, comparable to the hierarchy of the 
kingdoms of nature, in ‘Am‘aq’s characterization of the inhabitants of 
his landscapes: from demons and wild beasts, through leopards and 
gazelles to the despicable humans who represent his enemies in real life. 

The importance of this remarkable poem to the present discus- 
sion—not concerned with the history of literary motifs but with the 
background of Sanā?ī's matnavis—is that it contains elements which can 
be compared with both the first and the second of the latter group of 
poems. Its relationship to the Kar-nama is especially evident from the 
topical aspects of its design, whereas the traces of a tradition of moralistic 
allegories point rather to the Sair a/-ibād ila’l-ma‘ad. As mentioned above, 
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traits common to these two works were also characteristic of Muxtari's 
Hūnar-nāma. This allows us to conclude that Sanā'ī's second matnavi 
poem, to which we turn our attention in the next paragraph, cannot be 
seen as completely separate from the genre discussed so far. 


5. The Sair al-‘ibad tla’l-ma‘ad 


At the time the second matnavi was written, the poet’s life had 
changed considerably from when he emigrated from Ghazna to Balkh. 
He was now well established at the town of Sarakhs and enjoying the pro- 
tection of a powerful magistrate. There was no need for him to solicit the 
attention of other patrons, or to strive after a lost position. The occasion 
for which the Sair al-‘ibad was written, was to celebrate the fact that 
Sana’1’s relationship to Muhammad-i Mansur had lasted for five years, 
apparently to their mutual satisfaction. The distance between the poet 
and his original background had become much greater, not only in time 
and place but in a figurative sense as well. He had manifested himself 
clearly as a religious poet and was even on the way to finding fame as 
such. *? 

These serene circumstances are reflected in a much simpler structure 
of the matnavi as far as its topical aspects are concerned. Only one patron 
had to be taken into consideration. A single panegyrical motif was suffi- 
cient to provide the poem with a plausible explanation of its composition. 
This motif was the identification of the patron with a specimen of human 
perfection and was used to make a transition from the main part of the in- 
troductory matter to the panegyric. 

The emblematic beginning of the poem is the same as that found in 
‘Am‘aq’s qasida and in Sana?r's own Kār-nāma: an address to the wind. 
In contrast to the earlier poems, the address is not elaborated and used as 
a device throughout the poet's account. It ends in an exhortation to the 
wind to leave its normal functions aside for a while and to lend an ear to 
the poet's words: 


Listen for a while to the tongue of my vision, 
And hear the riddle of my creation 

So that you may know that he who is not subdued 
Should like you, be called nothing but *wind'.*? 


These words lead up to the second part of the introduction, that is, to 
the account of ‘‘the journey of the faithful to the Place of Return" men- 
tioned in the title. At the same time, they give a very concise definition of 
the nature and contents of this account. The crucial expressions are ‘‘the 
tongue of my vision"' (zafān-i bīniš-i man) and ‘‘the riddle of my crea- 
tion” (ramz-i āfarīniš-i man). The former indicates that the poet’s words 
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reflect the insight which he has gained into the object named in the latter 
expression: the hidden meaning of his being a part of creation. The text 
is, therefore, to be read as a gnostic tale, as the description of the develop- 
ment of a human mind towards the understanding of the symbols 
presented to him by the natural world. There is an intrinsic relationship 
between bins and āfarīniš, and this is formally expressed through the com- 
bination of the two words in a pair of rhyming terms. Sanai has 
repeatedly used this couple in succinct references to the topic which they 
characterize.5? 

The final line of the address to the wind reveals another aspect of this 
poem. It stresses the moralizing intention: the wind, representing the 
reader of the account, may learn from it that one could become more 
than just ‘nothing’ (a connotation of the word bad in Persian) by subject- 
ing oneself to one's existential duty, namely to the development of one's 
moral and spiritual virtues. 

Through the addition of the pronoun of the first person singular the ac- 
count is also marked as a personal one. It is, in fact, the story of the poet's 
own life. We can follow it from the moment of his conception onwards: 


You must know then that, when in the courtyard of this ancient serai 
The amnion of ‘Let there be!'5* was emptied of me, 

I came down from on high to this low place 

In servile obedience to ‘Go down from there'.?? 


This ‘birth’ from the creative word of God is really the equivalent of 
his coming into existence. The stages which follow it are the development 
of the embryo, equated to vegetable life; his state immediately after the 
actual birth, when he still lives at the level of the animals; and the 
awakening of the specifically human, or rational soul in him. As soon as 
the guidance of the intellect has been granted him, he sets out on a 
spiritual search which brings him eventually to the encounter with his 
patron. In the panegyrical section it is specified that this event took place 
when Sanā'ī had reached the age of thirty-three.*?? 

Apart from the last-mentioned details there is nothing in this account 
which does not apply to the life of any other human being. Although the 
interpretation of the poem as a personal statement is beyond any doubt, 
on account of the topical references it contains, this does not exhaust its 
meaning. The form into which it has been cast also makes it possible to 
read it as a treatise on the development of man's earthly existence in 
general. From this point of view, the individual case only exemplifies the 
universal pattern. 

The wider relevance of the poem becomes particularly clear when the 
itinerary of the narrator's journey is examined. It appears that two main 
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parts can be distinguished. The first part comprises the stages of human 
development up to the awakening of the rational soul as described. The 
successive stages are represented by three allegorical figures. Each of 
them is pictured in a manner which allows it to be interpreted at two 
levels: both as a force of the individual psyche and as an element of a 
metaphysical system of the world. The perfect harmony between the two 
levels is, undoubtedly, based on the concept of a congruity between the 
microcosmos of the human being and the macrocosmos.?* 

The first figure is an old nurse who fosters the person during the em- 
bryonic stage.” To the individual she is the vegetable soul controlling the 
fundamental functions of life, such as consumption, metabolism, growth 
and procreation. But it is also said that she is a universal force, born 
together with the heavenly spheres and preceding the world (pi$va buda 
nau‘-i ‘alam-ra). Her domain does not only include the plants and the 
animals (as far as their vital functions are concerned), but also the 
mineral kingdom, for she arranges water into rivers and works together 
with the sun in producing precious stones. It is not made clear to which 
metaphysical entity Sana?i refers in this allegory. Many traits point to the 
concept of nature, or tabītat, which is known from Neo-Platonic schemes 
as a force subordinated to the Universal Soul and working on behalf of 
the latter in the material world. The term is indeed used by Sanā?ī in a 
rather unspecific manner in his homiletic poetry.** It is not mentioned, 
however, in the only systematic account of his metaphysical ideas which 
is contained in the Hadigat al-hagiqa. It may be, therefore, that he had 
nothing more concrete in mind than the collective ummahat-i sufla of the 
popular philosophy of nature, the ‘motherly forces’ which control the 
development of the created beings in cooperation with the aba?-1 "ulvī, the 
'sublime fathers', namely the astral powers. The latter are probably in- 
plied in the line which marks the entrance of the full-grown embryo into 
the outside world: 


When my foundation had been made quite firm 
She sent me off to my father.” 


The narrator arrives in a kingdom situated ''between Greece and 
Ethiopia" and surrounded by a ''splendid fire" (ātaš-i xvaš). The 
geographical names, though factually correct as a circumscription of the 
part of the world where the poet was born, were chosen primarily for 
their metaphorical values. They stand, respectively, for the ‘‘land of the 
white” (Rum) and the ‘‘land of the black” (Habaš) or, in metaphysical 
terms, for the realms of intellectual and material being conceived of as 
completely distinct from each other. The sub-lunar world, which lies in 
between and whose boundaries are marked by the sphere of the highest 
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element, fire, is the realm of the amalgamation of the intellectual and the 
material .°* 

The kingdom is ruled by a king whose characteristics reveal that he 
should be seen as the allegory of the second step of the psychological 
order, the animal soul: 

A king with two faces and ten heads 

Who was born from two mothers and two fathers. 
Five heads looking out on the plain, 

Five heads reporting on the heavens. 

Of noble essence and a source of information, 

Gifted with knowledge and a son of equity. 

Cloaked in images, and greed, hatred and desire; 

A soul of demons, cattle, beasts of prey and game. 
His outer form was light but inside he was fire; 
Outwardly like one body but internally in four parts.*? 


The main functions of the animal soul can easily be recognized from this 
description. It controls the gathering of information about the outside 
world through the five senses as well as the processing and storage of 
these data through the five ‘inner senses’ postulated by medieval 
psychology as compartments of the animal mind. They also exist in the 
human psyche, just as the three emotional forces mentioned which make 
the animal react to the stimulae received through the system of sensual 
perception. As these faculties all belong to the sub-human levels of the 
psyche, they depend on the material conditions of earthly life. Their 
proper function can only be maintained as long as the ''four parts", i.e. 
the four natural elements, are kept in good harmony. If this balance is 
lost, the animal life is doomed to decay. 

Sanā'ī interprets these ideas, derived from natural philosophy, also in 
an ethical sense. He does so by means of a word-play on the words dad, 
‘equity’ as well as ‘justice’, and bad, ‘wind’ but also emblem of the life- 
bringing spirit. Both words are transformed into negative terms, if the 
central letter of their written form, the alıf, which is taken as a symbol of 
**straightness'', is removed: they become, respectively, dad (‘beast of 
prey’) and bad (‘wicked’).®° 

On the macrocosmic level this stage of existence is said to be governed 
by the Lord of Generation and Decay (amir-i kaun-u fasad) who inspects 
and accepts the new-born human as a part of the animal world, en- 
trusting the care for his well-being to the seven *'lenient ones’’ (sahib- 
hilm), i.e. the limbs of his body, and to five *'seekers of knowledge ”. 
This allegory evidently refers to the astral powers, the paternal side of the 
forces which govern this world. 

The developing human discovers, however, that he is living in an en- 
vironment which is alien to his true nature when he opens ‘‘the eye which 
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sees the real condition’’ (dida-i hal-bin). Disgusted at the way of life of 
the demons and brutes, who are submitted to the unrestrained emotional 
forces, he is ready to receive the rational soul (nafs-i guya). The 
awareness of a higher destination makes him flee from the sensual world 
in search of guidance on the road to intelligent existence. After many 
fruitless efforts he finally succeeds: 


Finally, one day, with a subtle sight, 

I saw amongst this darkness 

An old man, frail and shining 

Like a muslim in the midst of unbelief 

With a modest air, gentle and calm, 

Brisk and beautiful and fine and efficient. 

Though he was paralysed (zamin) he moved quicker than time (zamana); 
Though he was old, he was younger than the early spring.*' 


€ 


Addressing the narrator ‘‘without the use of voice or sounds’’ the old 
man makes himself known as the son of ‘‘God’s minister" (kārdān-i 
xuday), 


He who was the first thing produced from eternity 
Who was the sun rising in the dawn of non-existence.9? 


This allows us to identify him, as an element of the macrocosmos, with 
the Active Intellect of Hellenistic philosophy, known to the Islamic 
philosophers as ‘agl fassal. 6? 

As the guide explains to his pupil, his father, the Universal Intellect, 
has sent him to this world in order to assist the human soul in its efforts to 
develop to the full the potential predetermined by its origin. In the exhor- 
tations of the guide, the term ma‘ad of the title appears for the first time in 
the text of the poem. After having stressed the purely spiritual nature of 
his teaching, which does not require expression in sensual things like let- 
ters and sounds, he points out that such instruction can only be received 
by following one’s destination: 


One should take the road towards the Place of Return 
For this provision can be found only by returning. 


It should be noted that the word ma*ad is used here twice, both as a noun 
of place and as a verbal noun. The word has the two senses according to 
the Arabic lexicon. Through this pun Sanā'ī seems to indicate that to him 
the notion of a ‘return’ is not primarily a theoretical concept but first and 
foremost an argument by which man should be prompted to action. The 
span of his lifetime—i.e. the ‘provision’ (ma‘a8) granted to him by his 
Creator—should be spent on the improvement of the specifically human 
qualities. In its local meaning, ma‘ad has retained the eschatological con- 
notation which is attached to it from its earliest use onwards as a technical 
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term. The ‘Place of Return’ is to be understood as the destination of the 
human soul in the after-life. 

The fact that Sanā” is interested in religious and moral practice rather 
than in metaphysical speculations should be kept in mind when one con- 
siders the second part of this account. The guide and his pupil set out on 
a spiritual tour of the universe, as it was thought to be in the poets time 
on the basis of Hellenistic natural philosophy and metaphysics. The two 
travel through the domains of the natural elements, taking notice also of 
the influence exerted on each of them by the planets. Then they pass 
through the *'gate of time’’,® outside the world of corruptible mattter 
into the spheres of the heavenly bodies which they cross in an ascending 
order. In the end they arrive in an area of pure light, the highest realm of 
being, where they contemplate the two universal hypostases, the soul and 
the intellect of the existing universe. 

This cosmological system is not, however, described for its own sake. 
The real subject-matter of this part of the poem is the order of the 
spiritual stages attainable to man. This order is presented as an analogy 
to the structure of the universe. The three main divisions of the lat- 
ter—viz. the material world, the astral world and the world of the univer- 
sals—symbolize the three levels on which the human soul may be. The 
lowest level is that of the soul which has not yet been able to free itself 
from the domination by the animal soul. As long as one has not moved 
upwards beyond this stage by gaining control of the lower passions, one 
has not really reached the level of human existence. Some kind of 
spiritual life cannot be denied in the case of the people who are described 
at the intermediate level. Each celestial sphere is inhabited by a group of 
devotees directing their worship to various points (qiblas). If they are still 
to be condemned, it is on account of their having stuck in these positions 
and having abandoned any further effort to develop themselves. When 
the travellers depart from this level, the guide advises his companion to 
**burn down all these qzblas as well the search for qzblas’’ .56 

At the highest level the fixations on externals have been overcome. 
Access is gained to the ranks of those who cultivate the purely intellectual 
forms of spiritual life. But even here there are different grades of develop- 
ment to be distinguished. At the beginning there is the stage correspond- 
ing to the Universal Soul where the travellers meet scholars, Christian 
monks and priests (rahiban-u gissīsān).*” The spiritual elite of Islam 
occupy the loftiest stage, that of the Universal Intellect. Even among 
them a hierarchical order exists: they are seen as people placed in rows 
like the attendants at a communal service in a mosque. Each row 
represents a level of mystical life. The most advanced of them cannot be 
reached before the traveller has experienced a transformation: his per- 
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sonality is replaced by the personality of his guide, the active intelligence 
itself. The same process is circumscribed as a coming of age: *'I, who was 
still a child, became a man’’.®* Even so, a long and arduous journey has 
to be undertaken before the narrator approaches the level of the patron of 
this poem. One of the mystical ‘‘lovers’’ who dwell in this place, tells him 
that the journey which he has completed, was no more than an initiation. 
If the narrator wants to become worthy of this rank he should return to 
the actual world and try to perform this ascension under the guidance of 
the patron, who appears to him as a distant light. At this point the poem 
is transformed into a panegyric. 

The imagery used to describe the sights seen by the two travellers is 
only to some extent derived from the cosmological outline of the journey. 
There are many images which are more or less independent allegories. 
This is especially so in the first stretch of the itinerary, the world of the 
natural elements according to the cosmological pattern and of the 
supremacy of the passions as far as psychology is concerned. It is by far 
the most colourful passage of the account, full of fantastic landscapes and 
figures. A full description of them would require a line by line commen- 
tary which cannot be given within the framework of the present discus- 
sion. We must restrict ourselves here to a few examples. 

In the domain of the element earth, three areas are distinguished: a hill 
which is the nest of a snake with one head, seven faces and four mouths, a 
valley where demons live, and a stony desert full of wild animals.9? The 
guide explains that they stand for three ‘‘demons’’ which have to be 
brought under control to avoid the danger of drowning when the journey 
is continued in the domain of the element water. The latter is depicted as 
a *'world full of young men who are demoniacal, though not mad; who 
are fettered, though no fetters can be seen''.7? There are also sea 
monsters ‘‘high as mountains''.”' Before the following domain, of the 
element air, can be entered, the traveller is told to get rid of the 
‘“‘moisture’’ in his nature (‘being wet’ is figuratively ‘being polluted’ in 
Persian) so that he becomes ‘‘as straight as an arrow’’.?? The central 
allegory of the third domain is a castle of fire and water standing on a 
green island and inhabited by sorcerers. In a pond near the castle another 
sea monster is observed. At the advice of his guide the traveller puts his 
foot on the monster’s head and, by so doing, he can pass over its back to 
the next stage. Through a narrow valley he arrives in the domain of the 
element fire at the foot of a mountain of fire and smoke ‘‘above which 
there is no road until the moon is reached’’. Continuance is only possible 
if the mountain and all the creatures—scorpions, snakes, demons and 


sorcerers— which live in the caves and the holes under the mountain have 
been swallowed.” 
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In each case the guide adds to the instructions given to the pupil a 
description of one of the four planets which dominate these four 
elements. Earth is subjected to Saturn, the black planet, who is a 
"foreseeing Hindu’’ (Hindü-i dūrandīš); water to the Moon; air to 
Jupiter (Hurmuzd), who is represented as a pious man living amidst 
ruins (xarabat); and fire to the Sun, the king of the stars. 

The descriptions of the celestial spheres and their inhabitants are, in 
contrast to the preceding part of the poem, very short and can hardly be 
decoded without resource to the headings added to them, They identify 
the inhabitants as people who believe only on the authority of others 
(arbāb-i taglid), worshippers of nature (tabayi‘iyan) or of the stars 
(sitaraparastan) as well as other groups marked by certain deficiences of 
their spiritual attitudes. 

The universal beings of the third level are represented as sovereigns: 
the Universal Soul is the ‘‘ruler beyond description"! (pādišāh-i bī-čūn), 
a person with two faces, one turned to the ‘‘father’’ (i.e. the Intellect) in 
order to receive knowledge; the other, the side which is concerned with 
the practise of this knowledge, turned to the forms of the world.”* The 
Universal Intellect itself is referred to as *'the ruler who followed (the 
command of creation) ‘Let there be!’ ** (pādišāh-i ba*d kun kān).”5 The 
vocabulary used by Sanā'ī in describing the loftiest stages of this order is, 
in concordance with the subject, strongly coloured by the technical 
language of Sufi doctrines and includes many quotations in Arabic. 

From the point of view of poetical structure this matnavi appears to 
have been designed on the model of the panegyrical gasida, like the 
poems discussed in the preceding paragraph. The description of the 
journey and the preceding address to the wind serve as a prologue to the 
praise of the poet's patron. The panegyric comprising about one-third of 
the nearly 750 baits of the poem is no negligible part of it. There is a quite 
obvious connection between the themes dealt with in the prologue and 
the motif used to make the transition to the panegyric. This provides a 
structural unity to the matnavi which makes it an almost perfect 
specimen of panegyrical poetry. 

The description of the journey is, merely on account of its length, a 
part of the poem which must already have attracted attention when it was 
presented to its original public. It is, as far as its contents are concerned, 
self-contained and could easily be detached from the function which it 
had to serve in the structure of the matnavi. This was, in fact, what hap- 
pened when, presumably in the course of the 7th/13th century, the Satr 
al-“ibad became the subject of a commentary: in the oldest copy of this 
commentary, contained in an Istanbul manuscript (Nafiz Paga 410, 
dated 674/1275), not only the entire panegyric but also the address to the 
wind have been left out. 
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Modern scholars too recognized the independent value of this part, 
especially as they noticed similarities with other works belonging to the ' 
type of imaginary journey, which is widespread throughout the 
literatures of the world. Comparisons to Dante’s Divina Commedia were 
made by Bertel's”* and R. A. Nicholson. The latter mentioned a 
**parallelism of thought, diction and structure’’ and ''curious details 
which point to a common source and confirm the now prevailing opinion 
that Dante, by whatever channels his knowledge was acquired, drew con- 
siderably upon materials preserved in Islamic legend and tradition" .7? 

There seems to be no point in pursuing the investigation of these 
resemblances between the work of a Persian poet of the early 12th cen- 
tury and that of the Italian poet who lived a century later. If there were 
indeed any influence from the Islamic world on Dante, as Asin Palacios?? 
and Cerulli?? have tried to prove, we may be certain that Sana?i's poem 
was not among the texts which could possibly have been involved in this 
cultural exchange. The only historical link between the two poets which 
could be considered, would be the dependance of both on a common 
legacy of the Hellenistic period. 

Some mention should be made of two other works which have been 
mentioned in connection with Sana?r's poem, as they can be expected to 
have been within our poet's intellectual horizon, even if it is impossible to 
prove that they were actually sources to his work. The authors were both 
Iranians living less than a century before the age of Sana?1 and, though 
they wrote in Arabic, contributed much to the philosophical and ethical 
ideas which were current in Persian literature. One of them was the 
moral philosopher Miskavaihi (325-421/936-1030) who, in his collection 
of the literary lore of various nations, the Kitab adab al-*arab wa’l-furs, 
included a translation of the Pinax, or Cebetis Tabula. This tale, written in 
the form of a Platonic dialogue, was a pseudepigraphical work purported 
to have been composed by Cebes, a companion of Socrates, but it is 
actually not older than the first century B.C.®° 

The Lugz Qabis or ‘Enigma of Cebes’, as it is called in the Arabic ver- 
sion, has retained the characteristics of the Greek original. It tells about 
the visit of Cebes and some friends to a temple of Saturn where, among 
the gifts bestowed by pilgrims, they see an enigmatic painting. At a loss 
to understand its meaning, an old man (or Hercules, according to 
Miskavaihi’s text) approaches them and starts to explain to them the 
representations on the painting. His explanation provides a full key to the 
allegories revealing the outlines of a theory about man’s moral develop- 
ment in this world. The path to be followed in life has been depicted as 
running through three enclosures situated in concentric circles on the 
sides of a hill. They represent the three stages of human progress: the first 
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stage, near to the gate which gives entrance to the world, is dominated by 
figures which are allegories of the lower passions and of fortune; at the 
second stage philosophers and scholars dwell who falsely believe that they 
have acquired true knowledge; but that will only be the share of those few 
who make the arduous climb to the shining city of ‘‘blessedness”’ 
(sa‘adat) lying at the top of the hill. 

It is impossible to say in which manner Sana?i's poem is related to this 
Hellenistic allegory. There are evidently many differences among these 
texts which seem to exclude a very close relationship. Many details of the 
latter would be out of place in an original Islamic work, and may have 
been changed already in imitations of an earlier date through which the 
Lugz Qabis may have influenced Sana’i. In spite of that, there is an 
unmistakable common pattern, the main elements of which are: the use 
of the allegorical technique, the part played by the old man as a spiritual 
guide, the division of the ascending order into three stages, and the 
underlying doctrine of human perfection with its ascetic and gnostic con- 
notations: the former the subjection of the lower passions and the latter 
the final blessedness consisting of the acquisition of true knowledge. If 
there were no direct relationship between the two texts, there is at least 
enough evidence to support the conclusion that Sana? followed a tradi- 
tion which had its roots in the Hellenistic period. 

The second text from the early 11th century should be placed within 
the same broad category of literary relationship. Ibn Sina 
(370-421/980-1037) departed in a few minor works from his usual discur- 
sive style to try his hand at a more imaginative type of writing, both in 
prose and in poetry. One of these works is Hayy ibn Yagzān (‘The Living, 
the son of the Wakeful’). It is an allegory in which, in spite of many 
specific traits, the elements of the pattern mentioned above can be 
recognized. The narrator of this tale relates the encounter with a ''shin- 
ing old man’’ during a walk outside his '*own realm’’ in the company of 
three men who are eventually unmasked as personifications of the three 
main forces of the lower soul. The discourse of the guide contains the 
description of a series of landscapes which together form an allegorical 
world. The inhabitants of these areas represent in this text the various 
stages which can be reached in the order of human development. 

The influence exerted by Ibn Sina on Persian literature was examined 
by Bertel’s who based himself in particular on the short allegories which 
he interpreted as esoteric writings intended to be understood by the in- 
itiated only.?! The Ismāfīlī background of Ibn Sina served to explain this 
practice of initiation by means of texts which are not accessible without 
the help of a commentary. On similar lines H. Corbin introduced the 
concept of the ‘récit visionnaire', a literary form peculiar to the gnostic 
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tradition. It is suitable for the expression of the realities of mystical ex- 
perience which cannot be expressed in discursive language. Essential to it 
is the use of symbols appealing to the spirit without the intermediary of a 
rational explanation as would be possible if they were ‘merely’ allegories. 
Applying this concept to Ibn Sina’s texts, Corbin tried to reconstruct a 
trilogy including, in addition to the Hayy ibn Yagzān, the Risalat at-tair and 
the (no longer extant) Salāmān wa Absāl. The three texts would have been 
written in an order tracing the development of the gnostic towards his 
final delivery from this world.?? The same interpretation was given to the 
texts, mostly written in Persian prose, in which Sihab ad-Din Yahya as- 
Suhravardi, well-known as the šatx al-išrāg, (d. 587/1191) intentionally 
followed the example of Ibn Sinà as far as this kind of composition is con- 
cerned: 

The theory of Corbin was challenged by A. M. Goichon who, in a 
detailed commentary on the Hayy ibn Yagzān, demonstrated that it was 
possible to give a complete exegesis of the work on the basis of Ibn Sina’s 
‘exoteric’ writings. There would, therefore, be no need to resort to the 
hypothesis of a secret doctrine. This, as well as other texts of the same 
kind, only expressed in a succint and poetical form what was discussed in 
the extensive works in a more explicit manner. The choice of one form or 
the other might not, in the view of Goichon, have been dictated by 
anything more than the whim of the author.** 

There is no reason to doubt that in choosing the theme of the im- 
aginary journey for the introduction of his poem Sana? followed the 
tradition to which the Arabic prose texts of Miskavaihi and Ibn Sina 
belonged. This is certain as far as the essential traits of the narrative and 
the form of presentation are concerned. One could even go further and 
say that in doing so Sana?! showed the considerable influence of 
Hellenistic lore on his poetry. This influence can be noticed in several 
other aspects of the Sazr al-*ibad as well. The above brief survey of its con- 
tents gives an impression of the extent to which elements were borrowed 
from the natural sciences, astrology and metaphysics, all branches of 
learning which, in the Islamic Middle Ages, were largely dominated by 
Hellenistic traditions. 

One of these elements is of special importance as it indicates that the 
poem depends on yet another branch of literature cultivated in the circles 
of the falasifa apart from the texts of the Hayy ibn Yagzān type. The term 
ma*ad, occurring in the title of the poem as well as in the text, was already 
shown to be ambiguous as far as it lexical meanings are concerned. As a 
technical term it is even more in need of clarification before it can be 
related to its proper context. Its use in Islamic scholarship can be traced 
back to the Koran: as a hapax legomenon it occurs in S. xxviii, 85 (inna'lládz 
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Jarada alaika 'I-gurāna la-radduka ila ma‘adin: ‘He who imposed the 
Recitation upon thee shall surely restore thee to a place of homing’). 

Like may other isolated terms of the Koran, the word was treated as a 
separate item in the Koranic exegesis, detached not only from its context 
in the "Utmānic version but also from the many other words which refer 
to the notion of the return of man to his creator. Most of the commen- 
tators took ma‘ad in a biographical sense: as an allusion to the Prophet's 
return to Mecca.** 

In later usage, however, ma‘ad is almosty exclusively known in an 
eschatological sense. Not infrequently, it is simply the equivalent of 
'eschatology' as such, especially in the terminology of the Islamic 
theologians, both Sunnites and Shi'ites.?? If it is used in this context, the 
term implies the doctrine of the resurrection at the Day of Judgment. 
This means, in fact, that only its lexical meaning as a verbal noun (refer- 
ring to the 'return' of the souls to the bodies) is valid in this case. 

The second lexical meaning, viz. that of a noun of place, was attached 
to ma‘ad in the Islamic Middle Ages in a different tradition of 
eschatology. Among those who accepted the emanistic view of the world 
of Neoplatonism, the concept of life as a cycle which has its beginning 
and its ending in one place—namely, in the realm of purely spiritual ex- 
istence—, provided an alternative to the orthodox doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the body. The two points of view were in fact irreconcilable 
but, in spite of that, they made use of the same term to designate the eter- 
nal destination of man. As it was used by the adherents of the cycle 
theory, ma‘ad was the third of a set of three terms which marked the 
essential segments of the cycle, the other two being: mabda? (‘the place of 
origin’) and ma?as (‘the place where one lives’, :.e. the phase of earthly 
existence). 

Both the term and the theory to which it was attached, played a central 
part in the treatises of the Ixwān as-safa?, the ‘Brethren of Basra’, who 
constructed their encyclopaedia of scientific and philosophical knowledge 
as a huge vademecum providing the information necessary to those who 
aspired to their ‘place of return’. This amounted to the full development 
of the intellectual potential of the human being which could bring it to its 
rightful and predetermined rank in the spiritual hierarchy of the after- 
life. 

Also Ibn Sina took a great interest in an eschatology of this nature. He 
treated of it at the end of the books of metaphysics (ilahiyat) in each of his 
major philosophical works, the Najat and the Sifa?, as well as in a number 
of short essays which mention the term discussed in their titles.*? The best 
known of the latter is the Risala adhawiya ft amr al-ma‘ad.°° We find in this 
treatise a review of the current eschatological theories, including even 
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those which could be logically proposed but did not actually have 
adherents. All are refuted except the doctrine which is ascribed to the 
“superior wise men"' (al-hukamā? al-fudala?) who believe in a return of 
the souls only after they have had the opportunity, during the time of 
their earthly life, of perfecting themselves and freeing themselves from 
the influences exerted on them by Nature. The eschatology of Islamic 
orthodoxy, referred to as the ‘‘resurrection of the dead"' (ba*t al-amwat), 
is no more to Ibn Sina than a makeshift used to put to rest the uneducated 
who are unable to understand the real sense. The same purpose is 
attributed to the words of wise men who make use of symbols (rumuz) 
and enigmas (algaz) in order to warn the common people of the plight of 
the sinful soul in the world to come. They tell, for instance, that ‘‘every 
impious soul will be transferred from its own body to a body resembling 
the vile temperament by which it is dominated until it becomes free from 
matter. So the one who is polluted by lust will be transferred to the body 
of a swine, and the one which is polluted by anger will be transferred to 
the body of a predator. It may even be that a man, if he has been polluted 
because of his trade (mu‘amala), will pass, if he was a butcher, into the 
body of a fish, and if he was a hunter, into the species which he has 
hunted. Sometimes they say that the impious soul will be punished in the 
areas of the south and the north which are excessively cold or warm" .?: 

Although this passage is contained in the paragraph which Ibn Sina 
devotes to the various doctrines of metempsychosis, rejected by him 
categorically, it is emphasized that these representations of the fate of 
human souls are not to be taken as actual beliefs. They are just parables 
meant for the average person who cannot grasp the real meaning of 
blessedness and condemnation, but who still needs to be warned against 
the vicious forces of his lower nature. 

When the spiritual guide in Sana?r's poem uses the word ma‘ad at the 
beginning of the tour of the underworld of the soul, he refers undoubtedly 
to the philosophical concept and not to the notion attached to it in Islamic 
theology. The story of the Sair al-*ibad is essentially a representation of the 
cycle theory which provides an explanation for man's origin, for the 
meaning of his earthly life, and for his destination. The process described 
by Sanai includes both the gaining of control over the passions and the 
development of the spiritual qualities inherent in man. As far as this is 
concerned, there is a perfect analogy with the ethical ideas on which Ibn 
Sina’s treatise is based. 

There is, however, an important difference between the writings on the 
philosophical ma‘ad, as we know them from the hands of Ibn Sina and 
some later mystical philosophers, on the one hand, and Sana?i’s treat- 
ment of the theme on the other. The former are concerned with the 
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eschatology of the philosophical tradition which has as its fundamental 
tenet the belief in a purely spiritual form of existence in the after-life. The 
ethical ideas which they present should be seen as an introduction to this 
fundamental theme. They embody the requirements of man’s prepara- 
tion for the return to his destination as it is understood in this line of 
thought. 

Sanā”ī, for his part, is not really writing about eschatology. It should 
be remembered that his poem is, first of all, a panegyric. One could say 
that he deals with the introductory part of the philosophical theme of 
ma‘ad—that is, the part which is concerned with the specifically human 
virtues—but winds up the treatment of this general subject with a strictly 
individual application. The description of the process of moral purifica- 
tion does not end in looking towards an eschatological fulfilment; it stops 
at the top of the scale of human perfections in the contemplation of a 
specimen of the fullest development among the living contemporaries of 
the poet. 

In the circumstances, he could hardly have done otherwise. The poem 
was meant to praise a person who belonged to the Hanafi clergy and 
would certainly not have condoned on the part of his client the expression 
of eschatological ideas which ran counter to such an important dogma of 
orthodox Islam as the belief in the resurrection of the dead. The question 
to be answered is, therefore: did Sana?i restrict his treatment of the 
ma‘ad theme to the moral aspects by expediency, concealing by so doing 
an unorthodox opinion of his own, or does his selective use of this 
material reflect a personal point of view on these matters? 

There are several reasons which point to the second answer as the right 
one. Sanā'ī was a poet, not a systematic thinker. It is not easy to find 
clear statements of his convictions in his works. His aim was to inculcate 
his audience with certain moral and religious principles rather than to 
provide a coherent exposition of those. The effectiveness of his means of 
expression was of greater concern to him than their literal meanings, let 
alone the theoretical implications of the use of certain terms and motifs as 
elements of his homiletic poetry. It is necessary to keep this fundamental 
nature of Sana?i’s work in mind when one attempts to determine the 
precise meaning of any specific element. Only a careful examination of 
the proper context in which it was used by Sana?i can lead to satisfactory 
results. 

As far as the term mafād is concerned, such a context is provided in a 
passage of the Hadiga. The term is mentioned in connection with a state- 
ment on the necessity of ascetism in preparation for the future life: 

sar nigün xizad az saray-i ma‘ad 
har-ki rüy az xirad nihad ba-jamad 
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har-ki aknün dar-in kulüxin kuy 
az nabi-u nuba bitabad ruy 
čūn giyāmat bar ārad az kuy-as 
rūy basad gafā qafa ruy-as 


Upside down in the realm of return will emerge 
Anyone who turns his face from Wisdom to the mineral; 
Anyone who now in this clayey lane 
Turns his face away from the Prophet and his message, 
When the resurrection raises him from this lane 
His face will be his neck, his neck his face, 
(MS BV, f.89b, 15 ff. = Had. MR, 364, 15 ff.) 


At first sight, these lines recall Ibn Sina’s account of the popular kind of 
eschatology in which analogies are made between the nature of vices and 
the forms of their retributions. In several places in the same poem, Sana? 
shows his familiarity with such representations. The use of animals as 
allegories for the vices and their effects on the soul is a favourite device of 
his homiletic argumentation.?? 

In the present instance there is a difference, however. The imaginary 
element is reduced to no more than indications of directions. They are 
evidently not meant to conceal any esoteric doctrine beyond the grasp of 
the uninitiated; on the contrary, they just underline the points of 
eschatological doctrine referred to briefly but nevertheless quite openly. 
In the first line, the outlines of the philosophical doctrine are drawn: the 
term ma‘ad is connected with the idea of a cosmic hierarchy ranging from 
the mineral kingdom up to the Universal Intellect, designated here by the 
Persian xirad. This is, in fact, the second half of the cycle of existence dur- 
ing which the human being should strive for perfection. The verbal form 
xizad is, however, ambiguous: it could be understood in the sense of 
‘emerging’ at the final destination but the alternative ‘rising’ from the 
grave (cf. Persian rastāxīz, the equivalent of the Arabic giyāmat) cannot be 
excluded. This ambiguity is dissolved in the second and third lines which 
do not allow any other interpretation than one which conforms complete- 
ly to the orthodox point of view. 

Quotations such as this, which are very characteristic of Sanà?i's style, 
not only provide an insight into the actual beliefs of the poet, they also 
reveal much about his methods of expounding them. The main stylistic 
feature is an extreme succinctness resulting from his great care for con- 
ciseness in the formulation of his ideas.?? As a result of this, his didactic 
poetry often makes the impression of a mosaic of short, tersely expressed 
statements. Both the connection between the pieces, through which they 
become a continuous discourse, and the epigrammatic meaning contain- 
ed in each of them, are often difficult to establish. It is likely that many of 
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the philological problems connected to the works of Sanā'ī have their 
origin in this feature of his style. 

On the other hand, a lavish use of illustrative elements is to be perceiv- 
ed. They were taken from a variety of sources and are themselves also of 
very different kinds. There are among them items derived from the tradi- 
tion of secular poetry as well as from the various branches of learning and 
of common knowledge current in the poet’s age. The abundance of these 
elements in Sana?'s work has given him the reputation of an en- 
cyclopedic scholar among the Persian poets. It was, however, not the 
presentation of knowledge for its own sake with which his poems were 
concerned. The well-provided stock of images, representations and con- 
cepts at his disposal was only there to serve the interests of his homiletics. 
Their function was to catch the attention of the poet's audience in order 
to lead the minds, fascinated in this manner, towards the real message 
which had to be conveyed. A wide net of figurative expressions and 
statements was cast over the basic meaning of his texts. In principle any 
element of the general culture of the poet's public could be used for this 
purpose, if it just contained some analogy with the things which the poet 
really wanted to say. 

The use made by Sana‘i of the ma‘ad theme in his second matnavi 
poem is an example of this method. The philosophical notions attached to 
it were quite suitable for the expression of ideas about the moral and 
religious obligations of man in this world. There was also an analogy as 
far as the relevance of these 1deas to the matter of man's eternal salvation 
was concerned. As the former doctrine was in itself only accepted as an 
element of the outer layer of the text's meaning, however, its implications 
were no more binding on the poet than the call for a glass of wine in an 
anacreontic poem which was only meant to be understood in a figurative 
sense. 

The use of poetic language of this nature naturally required a great 
deal of tacit understanding between the poet and his public. Dangerous 
misunderstandings could only be avoided if there was, on both sides, the 
same appreciation of the value of each statement and of the subtle distinc- 
tions which had to be made between figurative and direct forms of 
speech. The poems which Sana?i wrote for the cadi-preacher of Sarakhs 
are full of motifs which could have been reason for the patron to take of- 
fense if he were not familiar with the real intentions of the poet. From one 
poem it becomes clear that there was not only a common understanding 
between the preacher and the poet but that they actually used the same 
techniques. In this poem, Sana? calls up the phantasy of a mystical ban- 
quet held in a place which seems to be meant as the heavenly archetype of 
his patron's convent at Sarakhs. Most of the text is concerned with the 
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description of the guests as they are on their way to this party. They are 
shown as mystical lovers struggling towards their goal. At the gate only 
the poet, ‘‘whose name as a lover is renowned’’, is admitted. When he 
enters he beholds the beloved ‘‘idol’’ holding a mashaf (‘‘a volume’’, or a 
copy of the Koran?) in his right hand. The poet sees that the book is filled 
with the ‘‘symbols of the gathering"! (ramzha-i majlis) of his patron (Div. 
MR2, qas. No. 94). If we interpret this allegory correctly, it seems to im- 
ply that the preacher's language was as much characterized by the use of 
figurative elements as the language of the homiletic poet. 

Finally, one other aspect of the Sair al-‘ibad needs to be mentioned 
because it refers back to the tradition of matnavi writing which formed 
the starting point of the present discussion. As we have remarked before, 
the motif of the transition from the description of the imaginary journey 
to the panegyric of the poem was the identification of the poet's patron 
with a specimen of human perfection. This motif brings to mind the type 
of the insān kamil, the ‘perfect man’, which appears as a central element 
in mystical speculations from the 7th/13th century onwards. The classic 
description of it, based on the work of al-Jili (fl. ab. 800/1397) was given 
by R. A. Nicholson.?* The earlier history of the type was studied by T. 
Andrae?’ and, especially in connection with Iranian traditions, by H. H. 
Schaeder.% It is generally accepted that the Islamic concept has its roots 
in ancient religious ideas about the divine origin of man and his creation. 
The earliest form in which it 1s known to us might be the Iranian myth of 
Gayomarth. It would have lived on in the syncretistic beliefs of the 
Hellenistic period, notably in the gnostic tradition. 

There are two sides to the concept of the perfect man. One side of it is 
related to the speculative aspects of Islamic mysticism which have been 
elaborated most clearly in the metaphysical system of Ibn al-"Arabī and 
his school. With its emphasis on the part which the archetypal personality 
of the Prophet Muhammad, represented by the ‘Light of Muhammad’ 
(nur Muhammadi), played in the evolution of the created world from the 
divine Unity, this side of the concept provides the closest parallel to the 
religious notions attached to the theme in pre-Islamic times. 

The second side is of an individual nature. Perfection can also be 
realized in the life of the individual in as far as he succeeds in developing 
the potentials determined by his origin. In some of the ma‘ad treatises of 
the philosophical tradition, referred to above, the eschatological theory is 
based on an anthropological theory of a deterministic nature: the hierar- 
chy of human souls in the after-life is nothing but a realization of a 
predetermined model consisting of the scale of different predispositions 
which have become fixed before the cycle of existence begins; each in- 
dividual gets the opportunity to attain his own perfection which will earn 
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him his rightful place in the eternal hierarchy, but he cannot hope to rise 
to a higher stage than the one determined for him (see, e.g. Suhravardi, 
Yazdansinaxt;°’ ‘Aziz Nasafi, Kitab insan al-kāmil, fourth risāla).** The 
same anthropology can be found in Najm ad-Din Daya’s Mirsād al-ibād 
min al-mabda? tla’l-ma‘ad (written 620/1223), but in this work it has been 
used as a framework for the exposition of the ethics of orthodox Sufism 
which is basically opposed to the theories of the falāsifa. There is in this 
respect a remarkable similarity between the use of these themes by Daya 
and that which has been noticed in the poetical language of Sana’i. 

Schaeder’s essay has remained the most specific attempt to establish a 
link between the pre-Islamic traditions concerning the perfect man and 
the tradition of Persian poetry. He tried to connect the theme with the 
motif of the Beloved of gazal poetry as well as with the predominant róle 
of the relationship to the spiritual teacher, the $atx, pir or mursid, in the 
Sufi tradition. Historically, Schaeder regards the 5th/11th century Sufi 
Abū Sa‘id b. Abi’l-Xair as the ‘‘actual founder of this new style’’, a point 
of view which can no longer be maintained.'? More recently, Fr. 
Meier, in a study of the ‘spiritual man’ (‘‘Der Geistmensch’’) in the 
works of Farid ad-Din ‘Attar, pointed to the fact that the idea of the 
perfect man was current in Islamic mysticism long before it became 
generally known under the catchword :nsan kāmil. !?! 

Both studies are valuable for the understanding of the things about 
which Persian poets were really talking. No subject was more important 
to them than the development of human nature. They were first and 
foremost moral teachers, not only in their specifically didactic writings 
but also in lyrical or epical forms of literature. Schaeder has laid the em- 
phasis on the former, whereas Meier noticed the prominent place which 
the epical poets gave to descriptions of the Prophet's ascent to heaven, 
which is one of the fundamental images of spiritual. development 
available to Muslim poets.!?? 

So far, hardly any serious attention has been given to the significance 
of Sana?i's poetry in the origin of this didactical trend of Persian poetry, 
in spite of the fact that there is hardly any older or more extensive 
material for the investigation of the anthropology of Persian poetry than 
the collected works of this poet. This fact gives a special importance to the 
use of the theme of the perfect man in a work like the Sair al-‘ibad. 

It has been more or less tacitly assumed in previous studies that the 
perfect man is a specifically religious concept. If we consider the nature of 
some of the texts discussed above this appears, however, to have been a 
too narrow view. Two of Sana?i's contemporaries actually used it in a 
quite profane context. In the Hunar-nama of Muxtārī the perfection ofa 
literary talent is presented within the same framework of metaphysical 
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and even religious concepts as one finds in Sanā'ī's poem. The qasida of 
the Transoxanian poet ‘Am‘aq, a satirical work, is in many ways 
reminiscent of the type of imaginary tales to which the Sair al-*ibad 
belongs and it contains also the outlines of a human hierarchy, even if 
this has only been elaborated in a negative sense. 

To this other examples can be added. The Cahar magāla of Nizami-i 
‘Aridi (written about 552/1157) contains, by way of an introduction to 
the four essays about the essential functionaries of a royal court, a 
description of the human hierarchy which is also founded on 
metaphysical theory.!? Sanai himself, as we have shown in the 
biographical part of the present study, had throughout his career made 
use of argumentations which were derived from ideas about human 
perfection. In many panegyrical poems the praise of his patrons includes 
references to a high level being attained on the scale of human perfection 
without any religious connotation.!?* 

The conclusion to be drawn with regard to the Sair ail-tbād is that the 
poem presents the blending of profane and religious elements which we 
have found to be the characteristic feature of Sana?r's homiletic poetry in 
general. The work must, undoubtedly, be regarded as the poet's first step 
in the direction of the didactic matnavi. The preliminary material has a 
value of its own as a succinct presentation of a moral doctrine in an 
allegorical form. If we relate this to its panegyrical function we might 
regard this part of the poem as a summary of the homiletics of Sana71’s 
patron. At the same time, the poem could not be properly understood if 
the traces of its origin, which point back to the profane tradition of early 
Persian poetry, are ignored. 


6. The Faxri-nàma/ Hadiqat al-hagīga 


The third matnavi written by Sana?i, the Hadiqat al-hagīga, has been 
already discussed twice in the present study. In Part I, the circumstances 
of its origin were described, and in Part II the main philological problems 
connected with the poem were examined. These discussions have paved 
the way for an analysis of the literary aspects of the Hadiqa which will be 
particularly concerned with the problem of its original form, i.e. the form 
which the poet himself designed for his poem and which is to be 
distinguished from the various configurations of the posthumous ver- 
sions. 

The previous analysis of the textual history has made it clear that the 
poet himself must have prepared at least two different versions of his 
poem. One of these was the copy which was sent to Baghdad and was 
originally marked by the addition of an epilogue with a special dedica- 
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tion. None of the surviving copies of the poem which have been examin- 
ed, could be pointed out as representative of this particular version. It is 
impossible, therefore, to say anything about its literary form, apart from 
the few indications provided by the epilogue and the prose introduction 
to the Raffa? version. 

The other version made by Sanài, which was the first ever to exist, is 
still accessible to us in the manuscript Bağdatlı Vehbi (BV). The attribu- 
tion of this copy to that specific archetype is based, as we have argued, 
not only on its early date but also on characteristics of its contents. It is, 
among the early manuscripts, the only one which answers the description 
of the first version given by Raffa’: it contains the praise of the Sultan of 
Ghazna and his heir apparent and of no one else; closely connected to this 
panegyric we find the passages concerning the poet’s relationship with 
Bahrām-šāh which are reflected in the prose introduction. Although BV 
has a much shorter text of the poem than almost all the other 
manuscripts, it cannot be identified with any of the abridgments known 
to us. It will appear from the following that the form of the text as we find 
it in BV represents a well planned and original composition. The literary 
characteristics of this version carry, moreover, the unmistakable mark of 
the poet, leaving no room for an attribution to any one else. 

These arguments led us to take BV as a document for the first version 
of the Hadīgat al-hagīga, representing its archetype as faithfully as any 
extant copy or, for that matter, any reconstruction based on other 
manuscripts ever could. For the sake of this discussion it can, therefore, 
be accepted as a substitute of the archetype to which we will refer by the 
oldest known title of the poem: Faxri-nama. If reference is made to the 
later versions collectively in order to provide a contrast to the BV version, 
use will be made of the Radavi edition. Earlier we have applied the term 
‘vulgate’ to this eclectic form of the text indicating thus that it represents 
the text more or less as it has been throughout the centuries. In the 
following pages this term, as well as the abbreviation ‘Had.MR’, will 
refer to this edition. 

Like most manuscripts of the Hadiqat al-hagiqa the vulgate text contains 
about twice as many lines as the Faxri-nama in BV. From what we know 
about the earliest phase of the textual history it must be concluded that 
many of the lines not occurring in the latter may well be authentic. They 
may have been part of the additions which were made by Sana’i to the 
manuscript sent to Baghdad, or they may have belonged to fragments 
which, at the time of the poet's death, had not yet been incorporated in 
any version and were only added by one of the later editors. It is also 
evident, however, that many spurious additions, consisting of sections 
and connected passages as well as single lines, do occur in the vulgate 
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text. Some of these may already have been made at the time when the 
first posthumous version came into being. 

The details of the differences between the vulgate and BV need not 
concern us here. 1n order to give a general idea of the changes which were 
made in the Faxri-nama when it was adapted for one or the other of the 
subsequent versions, the main categories of these differences will be men- 
tioned, together with a few examples. 

(a) As mentioned above, the insertion of a series of panegyrics on 
Ghaznavid notables, accompanied by some drastic changes in those 
passages which were directly concerned with the original purpose of the 
Faxri-nàma, is the most obvious sign of a recasting of the poem. It is as yet 
impossible to establish, however, in which version this series was added 
to the text for the first time. In the vulgate it appears as a sequence in the 
last part of Bab VIII devoted to the praise of Sultan Bahrām-šāh 
(Had.MR, 601-37). At the beginning there is a preface in ornate prose 
and a section paying tribute to the ‘‘notables of Ghazni and Lahore" 
(602, 14). The panegyrics of the Sultan and his son in this chapter have 
also been considerably extended. Most of these additions can be found 
already in the early manuscripts IN and IO but there are numerous dif- 
ferences when compared with the vulgate, both as far as the occurrence of 
lines and their order are concerned. To be noted especially is the absence 
of the two introductory sections of the series in both copies. 

(b) The insertion of some passages betraying a Shi'ite tendency has 
also been mentioned earlier. These are extensions of the sections contain- 
ing the praise of "Alī and his sons Hasan and Husain which are present in 
the Faxri-nama. As to "Alī, the added passages are about: his letters and 
his eloquence (Had. MR, 251, 11 ff.); the battle of the Camel, the battle of 
Siffin and the killing of ‘Ammar Yāsir, and the murder of "Alī (255, 
5-259, 7). The martyrdom of Hasan through poisoning (264, 6-266, 6) 
and of Husain at Kerbela (268, 11-272, 11) are also described. The last 
mentioned passage is followed by an anecdote about a woman in Kufa, a 
descendant of *Ali, who takes her children every morning to the road 
leading towards Kerbela so that they can inhale the wind blowing from 
the direction, and also by a curse on him who condones the wrong done 
to Husain. There can be no doubt about the allegiance to the Shi’ite 
cause by the writer of these passages. They are in themselves interesting 
specimens of the kind of religious poetry, used in defending this cause, 
which in a contemporary source is referred to by the term manāqib. 1° The 
use of the pen name ‘Sana’? in several places cannot be taken as proof of 
their authenticity, although some of these passages occur already in the 
early manuscripts. !% 
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There are additions to the panegyrics of other prominent religious 
figures as well. The praise of the Prophet is extended by many direct and 
indirect references to the mi‘raj (195-225) including, for example, a 
description of the impact which his arrival in the heavens made on the 
earlier prophets and on other heavenly beings (208, 7-209, 7). There is 
also a long series of quotations from the Koran, which are worn as 
‘“‘garments’’ by the Prophet who is represented as a ruler whose court is 
adorned by the planets (210, 2-212, 1). The special position of Abü Bakr 
is emphasized in a passage which, like some of the pro-Shi'ite insertions, 
is marked by the mention of the poet's name (228, 18-229, 14). 

(c) A remarkable stylistic feature of the additions is the tendency to 
introduce enumerations of items related to certain themes dealt with in 
the poem. This must be attributed to the wish to give a more or less en- 
cyclopedic scope to the passages concerned. This trend can be recognized 
in some of the developments of the mz‘raj theme just mentioned, but it is 
also noticeable in parts of the text which deal with more mundane sub- 
jects, e.g. in the sections of Bab IX devoted to physicians (692, 11-696, 
18: a list of fifty diseases and their treatment) and to astrologers (697, 
19-704, 3: a lengthy catalogue of astrological lore). In some cases, when 
the lists are continuations of elements already present in the Faxrī-nāma, 
the function of the latter has noticeably changed on account of the accre- 
tions to the context as the following examples show. 

In the Faxri-nama a section of 26 lines occurs under the heading dar 
taSbir-1 xvab gūyad (BV, ff.37a, 3-37b, 13). In the first seven lines some 
examples are given of the interpretation of dreams introduced by the 
statement that people in this world are ''all going around, in dreams" 
(hama dar gaštī-and-u dar xvāb-and). The examples illustrate this by 
pointing out that there exists in the mind of the dreamer an illusionary 
duality of dream and hidden meaning. This, however, only depends 
upon his temporary state just as day and night depend on the sun and the 
earth and will both disappear as soon as one has left this world (37a, 10). 
The second part of the section (the transition is marked, grammatically, 
by the use of a vocative particle) elaborates the theme duality (du'ī) in a 
homiletic address to the reader. The latter part is nearly three times as 
long as the former. 

The vulgate contains at the corresponding place a text of no less than 
135 lines divided into seven sections (Had.MR, 120, 6-127, 15). This 
extension is mainly the result of the addition of lists of interpretations of 
dreams of all kinds borrowed from the medieval handbooks on the sub- 
ject.!?" This means that the proportion between illustrative examples and 
homiletic application of the Faxri-ndma is reversed and, at the same time, 
has changed fundamentally. The examples are no longer subordinated to 
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the line of the poet’s argumentation but they have become a quite 
independent element. 

Another instance is to be found in a sequence of sections concerned 
with death. The Faxrī-nāma contains a passage in which ajal (lit.: ‘the 
appointed time of death") is personified and the reader is urged to lend his 
ear to what it has to tell about its dealings with the mighty kings of the 
past. The examples, quoted as ajal's own words, are, with the exception 
of references to Firfaun and ‘Ad, anonymous cases of death's destruction 
of wordly glory. The text was originally cast into the form of an enumera- 
tion by using repeatedly at the beginning of lines the expressions tā 
bigūyad (‘that he may say..’) and z-an (‘about that..’) (BV, ff. 104a, 
9-104b, 11). 

The author of the extended text of the vulgate took advantage of the 
stylistic characteristics of the original passage in various manners. The 
allusions to the fate of former rulers were transformed into a list of the an- 
cient kings and heroes of Iran whose names are conventionally connected 
with the theme of vanity; the mention of two Koranic names gave rise to 
a corresponding list of the deaths of the prophets ending in a reference to 
the martyr of Kerbela. The twofold anaphora is continued throughout 
the added lines (Had.MR, 420, 17-424, 9). 

(d) Although Sana?i's poem, even in its extensive versions, is not as 
rich by far in narrative content as the works of the same genre composed 
by later Persian poets, there are a fair number of anecdotes present in the 
vulgate. The absence of very many of them, including the famous story 
about the elephant and the blind men (Had.MR, 69, 15-70, 17),19? is 
another conspicuous feature of the Faxri-nama. Apparently, this is also not 
merely a matter of quantity. The anecdotes occurring in the first version 
are almost without exception quite short ones, usually not extending over 
more than a few lines in which a situation is sketched or a brief conversa- 
tion between protagonists is reported. The headings frkāyat or matal in 
MS BV only indicate the beginning of such anecdotes, whereas their con- 
clusion dissolves almost imperceptibly in the stream of the continuing 
homiletic discourse. This particular treatment of narratives, as well as of 
other illustrative elements of the text, which are never allowed to become 
an end in themselves, is an important stylistic characteristic of the Faxri- 
nama distinguishing it markedly from the other versions. 

BV does contain a group of longer stories in the part of its text which 
follows the colophon ending the Faxri-nāma (ff. 171b-178b). They may 
certainly not be regarded as an integrated part of the first version. 
Perhaps they should be assigned to the floating material for an extended 


form of the poem which, by some chance, became attached to MS BV or 
its predecessor. 
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The sections containing the brief anecdotes which are also present in 
the Faxri-nama, are nearly all enlarged in the vulgate. Usually these 
enlargements occur in the homiletic or andarz part of the sections but 
sometimes the narrative part has undergone changes as well. The ex- 
treme conciseness of the original anecdotes made them difficult to 
understand. The inserted lines were meant to elucidate this obscurity. 
The following examples show a few variants in the extensions in the 
vulgate: 


— The fool and the camel (BV, f. 23b, 4-10). 


ablahi did usturi ba-cara 

guft nags-at hama kaz-ast ¢ira 

guft ustur kt andar-in pargar 

naqs-i naggāš mi kuni hus dar 

dar kažī-(i) man makun ba-nafs nigāh 

tu zi-man rāh-1 rast raftan xvāh 
A fool saw a grazing camel. 
He said: ‘‘Your shape is quite crooked. Why?”’ 
The camel said: ‘‘Within this compass 
You blame the sculptor. Have a care! 
Do not look at my crookedness with your (lower) soul! 
Ask me how one can travel the straight way!’’. 


This is all as far as the narrative is concerned: two actors, a single obser- 
vation, a few words exchanged. It is, in fact, no more than a rudimentary 
fable serving no other purpose than to highlight a point in the poet's 
discourse through an emblematic illustration. The effect is enforced by 
the use of rhetorical devices (e.g. the puns on the homographs ¢ara/¢ira, 
and on the three words nagš/nags/naggāš; the congruities pargar (also: ‘pair 
of compasses’ )/naggas and pargar/kazi; the antithesis kaz/rast). The andarz 
begins already in the third line and is continued to the end of the section 
as an admonition put into the mouth of the camel. The section as a whole 
constitutes a specimen of zaban-i hal: the allegorical technique which con- 
sists of letting an emblem draw didactic analogies from its aspects in its 
own words.1?? 

This recognizable structure was left unchanged in the vulgate except 
for an addition to the andarz (Had. MR, 83, 9-84, 4). 
— Abraham in the fire of Nimrod (BV, ff. 26a, 2-26b, 1). 
The Koranic story about the attempt to burn Abraham, ‘God’s friend’ 
(Xalil Allah), which was frustrated by God who ordered the fire to 
become cold (Süra xxi, 68-9; xxix, 24), was in traditional accounts of the 
life of this prophet embellished with some details: the attempt was 
attributed to Nimrod, the wicked king of Abraham's age, and a visit of 
Gabriel to the scene of this ordeal was added. The archangel was sent by 
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God to offer his help, but the real purpose of his mission was to test 
whether Abraham really loved God alone and would not turn for help to 
anyone besides Him. The proof of this is given when Gabriel’s help is 
indeed refused.!!? In the Faxri-nama this story is told in as few words as 
the Koran devotes to it: 
an šanīdī ki-tā Xalīl ci guft 
vagt-t atas ba- Jabra? ci guft 
kard birün sar az darica-i jan 
k-ay biradar tu dur sau az miyan 
Did you hear what Abraham said? 
What he said to Gabriel when he was in the fire? 


He put his head out of the window of his soul: 
**Brother, please, get out of my way!”. 


In this instance, the homiletic poet takes over from the next line onwards 
and begins an andarz the first line of which runs as follows: 


dir kun yak zaman zi-x'istan-am 
tā ba-rūy-t tu yak nafas bizanam 


Take me away for a while from myself 
So that looking at you I may take a breath. 


Taking his clue from the implicit meaning of the story he starts to develop 
the theme of pure love of God. The first line of the andarz is, therefore, 
addressed to the divine Beloved, not to Gabriel anymore. This sudden 
transition could easily give rise to a misunderstanding. An addition of 
five lines, placed in the vulgate between the two lines of the story and the 
beginning of the andarz, contains a conversation between the angel and 
the prophet and was obviously intended to smooth away the abrupt tran- 
sition in the older form of the text (Had.MR, 168, 13-7). 

— ‘Umar and the children (BV, f. 29b, 5-10). 


kard rūzī “Umar ba-rahgudarī 
sūy-t jaugī zi-kūdakān nazarī 
kūdakān z-ü gurixtand ba-taft 
juz ki “Abd Allah-i Zubair naraft 
guft “Umar z1-pis-i man ba-či fan 
tu binagrīxtī-aš gufta man 

ct gurīzam z1-pis-at ay mukrim 
na tu bidadgar na man mujrim 
nazd-i an-kas ki did jauhar-i xvīš 
ct qubül-u či radd či nik-u či bad 
an čunān Sau zi-hairat-i dad-as 
ki hama yād nayad az yad-as 


One day *Umar, passing by, 
Cast a glance at a group of children. 
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The children ran away from him in a hurry, 

Except "Abd Allah, the son of Zubair,!!! who did not go. 
‘Umar said: ‘‘How is it that 

You did not run. He said: “ʻI, 

Why should I run away from you, such a kind man? 

You are not unjust, neither am I doing wrong". 

To someone who has seen his own essence, 

What do acceptance or rejection matter, what good or bad? 
Become such that, bewildered by His justice, 

You think of nothing because you think of Him. 


This section, which we have quoted here in full, consists of four narrative 
lines and a short homiletic conclusion of two lines. Both parts are en- 
larged in the vulgate: the story, by a description of the playing children 
inserted after the first line (Had. MR, 93, 15-94, 2); the andarz, by 
another four lines which were placed between the two lines of the original 
(94, 7-10). The first addition is an embellishment not really serving any 
purpose; the second elaborates the theme of the salutary effect of a ruler's 
righteousness and piety which, though it can be related to the praise of 
‘Umar in the story, is quite different from the point made in the Faxri- 
nama, namely the analogy of the caliph's justice with the justice of God. 

(e) The strictly homiletic element of the poem, predominant as it was 
from the very beginning, remains so also in the later versions. Additions 
of this kind are to be found throughout the text of the vulgate and do not 
lend themselves to a general qualification. Mention should be made, 
nevertheless, of an important sequence of sections on love (Had.MR, 331, 
9-336, 11). They supplement a rather short treatment of the same theme 
which, in the Faxri-nama, plays a role in making the transition to the 
praise of Bahrām-šāh, as we shall see presently, but lost this function in 
the later versions (BV, ff. 135a, 11-137a, 12, corresponding roughly to 
Had.MR, 325, 20-331, 8). Among the extensions is the story of the lover 
who, in the strength of his love, is able to swim the Tigris for a rendez- 
vous with his sweetheart but drowns on his way back (331, 12 ff.).'! 

Much more detailed investigations of the available material, both of its 
philological problems as well as its stylistic traits, will have to be made 
before definite conclusions can be drawn concerning the authenticity of 
the additions in the vulgate. It is certain that in many cases a reasonable 
degree of certainty about this will never be reached. Summarizing the 
results of the present discussion we can only formulate a few general and 
provisionary conclusions with regard to the categories of extensions 
which we have distinguished above. 

The first three categories are the most likely to contain spurious 
elements. Each of them implies a specific motivation which can easily be 
attributed to someone other than the original author. The first category 
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could be related to the process of multiplying the text of the poem, in one 
or other of the early versions, in copies which were made on behalf of the 
notables of Ghazna mentioned in the added panegyrics. The second 
category is marked by a quite obvious religious bias which, moreover, 
characterizes some of the spurious additions to Sana’i’s Divan as well. 
The motivation behind extensions of the third category is of a stylistic 
nature: the intention to elaborate certain elements of the original text 
serving an illustrative purpose only, into lists of encyclopedic informa- 
tion. This seems to be contrary to one of the fundamental traits of 
Sana’i’s homiletic style, namely its succinctness. 

The addition of narrative and homiletic elements could, on the other 
hand, very well be explained as a result of the poet’s own revision of the 
Faxri-nama, although this need not necessarily apply to all of them. In 
these cases also, however, the hands of others can often be recognized in 
changes to the earlier text which are in conflict with the latter’s style or 
contents, as has been shown in some of the preceding examples. 

The Faxri-nàma is not only distinguished from the other versions of the 
poem known to us by the lesser quantity of its lines and the qualitative 
differences of details of the text which we have just examined, but by its 
general structure as well. The Hadīgat al-hagiga is notorious for its lack of 
a recognizable order of the contents which are ‘‘divided into ten chapters, 
differently arranged in different manuscripts, with varying titles and in 
any case without any intrinsic coherence; Sana?i speaks about God and 
the Prophet, about reason, gnosis, care-free trust, heaven, philosophy, 
love, his own circumstances, and finally about Sultan Bahram- 
Shàh..''.!!? This characterization of the text as a seemingly random col- 
lection of fragments, dealing with a great variety of didactic themes 
without any clear connection to each other, will be corroborated by any 
one who has attempted a continuous reading of the poem in one or other 
of the accessible forms. It should be remembered that even the division 
into chapters, which provides a rudimentary order to the text, cannot be 
attributed to Sanā”ī himself and is not present in the oldest copies still 
extant. The complexities of the poem's textual history explain this 
bewildering disorder to some extent. Whatever structure may have been 
present originally was, it seems, obliterated by the activities of many dif- 
ferent editors and through the blending of genuine and spurious 
material. 

The last-mentioned causes of confusion cannot be applied, however, to 
the Faxri-nāma. This version was undoubtedly prepared by the poet 
himself and was intended for a specific occasion which is clearly reflected 
in its contents. There is, therefore, reason to assume that a plan of some 
kind should be present in this version and that it is worthwhile attempting 
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to discover its outlines. This is the more so as our discussions of Sana?i’s 
earlier matnavī poems has shown him to be well capable of designing 
suitable and ingenuous forms for both his didactical and his panegyrical 
subjects. 

Admittedly also the Faxrī-nāma does not lend itself easily to a descrip- 
tion of its literary structure. The first impression of its reader is perhaps 
not much different from the impression which one gets from reading one 
of the later versions. He is confronted with a similar chain of didactic 
fragments, the links of which are often difficult to discern, even if it is 
understood that only an associative connection of the themes dealt with 
may be expected and not a strictly logical line of thought. He finds 
neither the diversion of the stories of the longer type which enliven the 
text of the later versions, nor the orientation which a ‘frame-story’ might 
provide in following the poet's discourse. As this character of the poem 
cannot be ascribed to the vicissitudes of its transmission, it must be 
accepted as an original element, as an essential feature of its structure 
even if this is seen as its main defect by most Western readers. On the 
basis of this general characteristic, the Faxri-nama can best be described as 
a lengthy sermon cast in the form of a matnavi poem. This is its literary 
form and must be recognized as a guideline for its reading; it is, as far as 
this is concerned, the equivalent of the frame-stories which, in a much 
more obvious manner, constitute the backbone of other didactical poems, 
e.g. in most of the matnavi poems of ‘Attar. Sana?i's poem has, in fact, 
not remained an isolated example of the homiletic form as a substitute for 
a narrative framework: it has found successors in such poems as Nizami's 
Maxzan al-asrār, "Attār's Asrar-nama and Maulana’s Matnavī-i ma‘navi. 
The would-be reader of works of this kind should follow this structural 
guideline with all its stylistic implications if he wants to avoid getting lost 
in the maze of their contents. 

However important this aspect of the poem may be, it is not the only 
general qualification which could be applied to it. Besides being a didac- 
tical work in one of the purest forms imaginable, it is a panegyric as well. 
The latter feature is by no means negligible because it dominates a 
substantial part of its contents. It cannot be disregarded if we want to 
draw the outlines of the poem’s literary form. 

The manner in which the two main aspects were combined in this ver- 
sion resembles closely the arrangement found in Sana’i’s earlier work, 
the Sair al-‘ibad: in this case also a clear distinction can be made between 
an introductory part and a panegyrical part. The former, filling the folios 
1b-137a of MS BV (approximately 4000 lines, or 4/5 of the total 
contents), contains the sermon which, as far the structure of the poem is 
concerned, corresponds to the description of the visionary journey in the 
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Sair al-“ibad. The latter part contains a sequence of sections all connected 
with the panegyrical aspect as the following summary of its contents 
shows: 

(a) ff. 137a-161a dar madh-1 sultan Bahrām-šāh b. Masūd. This long 
praise to the principal mamdüh of the poem includes many didactic digres- 
sions on topics of the ethics of kingship. They could be regarded as a con- 
tinuation of the sermon delivered in the first part but are, on the other 
hand, also related to the poet’s words of praise on account of their 
subject-matter. The section is further enlivened by the addition of a series 
of anecdotes (ff. 150b-159a). 

(b) ff. 161a-162a dar sitayis-i amir Jalal ad-Daula Daulat-sah b. Bahram- 
Jah, praise addressed to the Sultan’s son. 

(c) ff. 162a-164a dar ‘udr, containing the apologies of the poet for his 
refusal of the Sultan's invitation. 

(d) ff. 164a-170a dar hasb-i hāl-i xvīš, description of Sana?i's living con- 
ditions and further arguments in favour of his secluded way of life. 

(e) ff. 170a-170b dar hagg-i gādī Ahmad, praising the person who helped 
the poet in preparing a manuscript of his poem. 

(f) ff. 171a-171b dar dusti, containing a fanciful description of this 
manuscript (cf. supra, p. 82 ff.).!!* 

If it is correct to regard the contents of the first part not as an in- 
coherent collection of didactic material, but as a structured composition 
designed to serve as the introduction to a panegyric, it must be possible to 
find elements in the text which can be related to this function. As we have 
seen before, the poet of a matnavi could use various devices to mark divi- 
sions in his poem or to make transitions from one part of it to another. 
Such devices provide a unity to otherwise unconnected sections; they also 
often add a metaphorical dimension which points to an underlying 
meaning of the composition binding together the separate themes of the 
individual sections. Elements of this nature can indeed be found in the 
sermon which constitutes the first part of the Faxri-nama. 

Of crucial importance to an understanding of the structure of this part 
is a passage occurring about the middle of the sermon. It consists of two 
sections which not only mark one of the essential points of transition, but 
also contain the clue to the general design of the composition. 

The first section (BV, ff. 72a, 11-73a, 9) goes under the heading dar 
tasbīh-1 Sab, i.e. ‘metaphorical description of the night’. If the section is 
considered without reference to the context it seems to be little more than 
a specimen of the genre of nocturnal descriptions which was current 
already in early Persian nature poetry.!!5 The poet puts the emphasis on 
depicting the utter darkness of the night using images which, in the 
poetical tradition, are associated with blackness. He also alludes to its 
demoniacal and fateful aspects, however, as the opening lines show: 
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čūn nthan Sud zi-bahr-i süd-i zamin 
āta$-t asman zi-düd-i zamin 

dahr čūn dar sarāy-i gīr-andūd 
tuda-i dud bid bà tal-i did 

pīš-i dīvān darūn-i damgah-i zist 
zangiyan pāykūb bar angist 

gasta pur dūda-u dūda hàmün 
karda Salam gilala galiyagin 

xufta andar kanar-i Ahriman 
zangt-ī k-as zi-musk pirahan 


When, on account of the gain made by Earth, 

The fire of Heaven disappeared under earthly smoke, 
When Time in this abode, encrusted in pitch, 

Was a heap of sorrow together with a hill of worms, 

In front of demons, in this hideous forge, 

Black men were dancing on the coals; 

The plain was filled with soot and worms, 

The world had clothed itself in a coat of black perfume; 
Sleeping in the embrace of Ahriman 

Was a black man wearing a shirt of black musk. 


The uncanny atmosphere evoked by these lines is occasionally related to 
the state of human souls as well: 


gasta angās gauhar-1 mardum 
karda anfas rah-i manfad gum 


The souls of men had become like ink, 
Their breath had lost its means of release. 


But the predominant character of the description is that of a display of 
rhetorical virtuoso. It is continued in a picture of the sun, asleep in his 
beautiful bed-chamber, and of the stars culminating in the rise of the sun 
at daybreak: 


Cün zi-sarmā-t subh zangī-1 zist 
dar damid andar āta$-u angist 
subhdam dam hami birün zad xail 
gufti jan hami kunad Wa’l-lail 

tā birūn kard hamčū zarrin darg 
fah-i gardūn sar az dariéa-t Sarg 
hamčū man zardrūy fud Salam 
Cun birūn tāxt subh-i surx Salam 


When the hideous black man against the cold of dawn 
Kindled the fire and the coals, 

The moment of dawn exhaled deeply, 

As if the Soul recited ‘‘By the Night''''6 

That the king of the sky put his head 

Out of the window of the east like a golden shield. 

As pale as my face became the world 

When dawn with its red banner sallied forth. 
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The second section (BV, ff. 73a, 11-75b, 6) takes off from this very 
point but then, abruptly, leaves the realm of nature poetry to return to 
the main theme of the poem. The heading, dar sifat-i pir (‘description of 
the old man’), refers to the sudden arrival, at the break of day, of a per- 
son whose features, both his character and his appearance, are sketched 
in a few lines: 


andar amad ču mah dar šabgīr 
an‘ama’llah sabah guyan pir 
kundxasmi-u sakin-arkani 
tīzčašmī-u rah-fara-dani 

rūy čūn aftab nūrandūd 

jama cun jāma-t sipihr kabud 
nāgahānī tu guftī amad bar 
āftābī zi-haud-1 nīlūfar 


Like the moon before sunrise there suddenly entered 
An old man saying ‘‘May God bless this morning!" 
He was sweet-tempered and of stable disposition, 
Sharp-eyed and knowing well the climbing road. 
His face was like the sun, encrusted in light; 

His robe was blue like the robe of the celestial globe. 
All at once, as it seemed, did emerge 

A sun from the pond with the blue water-lilies. 


Without delay, the old man starts to preach to the poet, revealing 
thereby his identity as the latter’s spiritual guide: 


dida čūn az nihad-i man pur kard 

tā ba-dar durj-i čarx pur dur kard 

kaifa asbahta ay pisar x"anda 

ay ba-zindan-i čāh dar manda 

xiz k-in xakdan saray-i tu nist 

in havasxana-i-st jāy-1 tu nist .. 
After he had filled his eyes with my inner being, 
He filled the casket of heaven to its gate with pearls, 
Calling out *'How dost thou fare, my son? 
You who remained behind in this dungeon? 
Arise! For this heap of dust is not your abode; 
This is the home of desire; it is not your place!..’’ 


With these words a long conversation between the two begins. The 
poet continues his description of the incandescent and ethereal ap- 
pearance of his interlocutor. It is a sign of the old man's origin from 
another world and leads to the question why he has come to the gloomy 
place where the poet lives: 

ct kunad pis-i mudbiri pur dard 
dar čunīn kunj ganj-i badavard 
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kulba-i tīra hamčū div az did 
kardi az "aks-i rüy nūrandūd 
man suha-t nadida andar čāh 
ba du xvaršīd in zaman-u du mah 
in buvad ft"l-t xalq pīrān-rā 
kt amīran kunand asīrān-rā 
in ct jāy-t ču tu jihanbin-ast 
"What is the use of a treasure brought by the wind 
In such a corner, in front of an unfortunate sufferer? 
This cot, black like a demon with smoke, 
You did encrust with light through the reflection of your face. 
I, who could not discern the weakest star of the Lesser Bear from the pit, 
Am now in conjunction with two suns and two moons. 
This is what spiritual guides do to created beings: 
They raise prisoners to the rank of princes. 
This is not the place for someone like you who has seen the world!" 


In answer to this question the old man explains the meaning of his 
presence in this world using the same images as the poet did. If he is a 
'treasure', his right place is in a ruined place like this, not in the 
cultivated area (*imarat); the light of the sun and the moon does not enter 
a house until it has become dilapidated and shows cracks. Thus, the 
penetrative heart (dil-i zirak) should welcome the wounds afflicted by 
Fate as they are only beneficial to its salvation, just as the nut can not be 
of any use unless its shell has been crushed. 

When he is further questioned about his origin, the old man clearly 
declares his supernatural character as a divine instrument (dastkard-i 
lahüt) to which the duties of a leader and guide of Humanity (qa?id-u 
rahnamāy-i nāsūt) are assigned. He describes the land of his origin as a 
realm of paradisiacal beauty and serenity. It is free from any of the 
defects of the material world: 

bi-‘ufunat zamin-as az gil-u dam 

bi-Sugubat hava-s az taf-u nam 

ham zamin-a§ zi-küh-u az gau dur 

ham hava-s az havadit al-jau dur 

kišvar-aš ruz-u Sab fizayanda 

ū zi-harč andar-ū-st payanda 

harči dar sahn-i ān makān dārad 

tā ba-sang-u kulūx jān dārad 
‘Its ground is not polluted by mud and fumes; 
Its air is not tormented by heat and moisture. 
The ground is as far from having mountains and ditches 
As the air is free from atmospherical disturbances. 
The land of it is day and night increasing; 
It is itself stable through all that it contains. 


All that has found a place in that courtyard 
Is animate, even the stones and the clods.”’ 
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This, it is said, is the realm of the ‘“Treasurer of the world of ideas”? 
(xāzin-i malaküt),!!? whence the old man has come down to take up his 
lodgings on the ‘‘island of Humanity” (jazira-i nāsūt). As it is a realm of 
the soul, it cannot be located in any place. The human mind can only 
catch a glimpse of it if it makes itself a ‘Gabriel —that is, an instrument 
of revelation—in contemplating the embodiment of the hidden truth in 
the person of the Prophet and the written word of his message. 

These words greatly affect the poet. He submits himself to the 
guidance of the old man. With the following admonition the latter takes 
on this duty: 

guft čun bà man-i ba-raģbat-1 pir 

harči guyam ba-jan zi-man bipadir 

az nuxust afarida in paigam 

ba-pasin afarida-i xvad-kām 

andarin xà saray-i nui tu 

ba-ci mandi ma-ra nagū”? tu 

gar ba-nan-u ba-àb mandi baz 

či kunī tuxm-i xasm-u Sahvat-u az 

k-anci šūrī zanax kunad mahlūj 

v-anci turi tu-rā kunad mafluj 

ānci bar tan qubul bar jan rad 

v-ànci bar pay nik bar sar bad 
He said: ‘‘When you join me, desiring to be guided, 
Take anything I say to your soul; 
A message from the First Creature 
To the last self-willed creature. 
Within this habit, the abode of your lament, 
Why do you stay behind? Can you not tell me? 
If for the sake of bread and water you stay on, 
Why do you sow the seed of anger, lust and greed? 
Your confusion only cards your chin (i.e. dishonours you) 
And your fear only paralyses you. 
What is acceptable to the body should be rejected by the soul; 
What is good for your foot is bad for your head." 


These words conclude the section in which the encounter with the 
spiritual guide is related but they are, at the same time, the beginning of 
the long series of homiletic sections which continues from this point on- 
wards up to the panegyric part of the poem. Although no mention is 
made any more of the old man, there is no reason to doubt that the entire 
series, as far the literary fiction applied to the poem is concerned, should 
be read as his very words, as the contents of the ‘‘message from the First 
Creature’’ delivered by him to his pupil. The two sections just described 
serve, therefore, as a hinge in the structure of the Faxrī-nāma, dividing the 
introductory part into two sequences of sections which each have a 
separate function in the composition of Sana?t's didactic discourse. 
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In the vulgate, the structural róle of the sections containing the 
descriptions of the night and of the old man and, consequently, the nar- 
rative design which they characterise, have been obliterated almost com- 
pletely. This was partly due to the radical changes brought about in the 
text by later rearrangements, especially by the introduction of a division 
into chapters. The description of the night became a concluding section 
of Bab V (Had., 341, 16-344, 5), whereas the section about the old man 
introduces the next chapter (345, 4-352, 12). On the other hand, the in- 
sertion of a great number of lines into the text of the Faxri-nama has fur- 
ther obscured the original function of the two sections. The first, which 
was extended from 29 to 48 lines, has been elaborated by the addition of a 
few passages of the encyclopedic type enlarging the number of the planets 
and the constellations described in the original text (342, 14-343, 2; 343, 
7-9; 343, 12-14). Moreover, five lines have been added at the end of this 
section (344, 6-10) which, duplicating in fact the opening lines of the 
second section, describe the appearance at dawn of the poet's 
**sweetheart'': 

bamdadan pagah az dar-t man 

nagah amad padid dilbar-t man 
In the morning, at the break of day, through my door 
Suddenly my sweetheart came into view. (344, 9) 


The episode of the encounter with the old man is in this insertion iden- 
tified with a common motif of Persian love poetry: the sudden arrival of 
the beloved which usually takes place at the end of a long night of painful 
desire. There is no suggestion whatsoever pointing to this specification of 
the scene in the text of the Faxri-nama. 

An echo of it can be found, on the other hand, in one of the medieval 
treatises on mystical love which shows a noticeable influence by Sana’. 
The Shirazi mystic Rūzbihān-i Baqli (522-606/1128-1209) constructed 
the first chapter of his “Abhar al-‘asigin on quotations from the section of 
the Hadiga which is here discussed, evidently using one of the later ver- 
sions as a source. The quoted lines occur in this text in the same order as 
we find them in the vulgate. Also the narrative device adopted by Ruz- 
bihàn to introduce his theoretical discourse must have been inspired by 
Sanā'ī. He tells about a journey to ‘‘the world of Lordship” (&alam-i 
rubübiyat) where, in the state of ‘‘annihilation in the contemplation of 
the One” (fanā?-i tauhid), God is revealed to him. After his return to the 
world of accidental being (‘alam-i hidtan) he wanders around driven by 
the love which through this ecstasy has been awakened in him, until, on 
the ‘‘market of the beautiful’’, he meets with eternal beauty in the 
human shape of a ‘‘puppet from Paradise” (jannati lu‘bati). The ensuing 
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conversation between the writer and his beloved is interspersed with 
Sanā'ī quotations.!!* 

Both the description of the night and the encounter with the old man 
acting as a teacher have their parallels in literary compositions of earlier 
writers, most of which have been mentioned already before. The former 
can be compared to passages of the same kind used by Firdausī and by 
Gurgàni as elements of the composition of their poems which are 
charged, at the same time, with quite obvious symbolic meanings.!'? To 
the latter a literary pedigree can be ascribed which includes not only the 
philosophical allegories of Miskavaihi and Ibn Sina, but also works very 
close to the Faxri-nama such as Muxtari’s Hunar-nāma, containing the 
meeting with an astrologer as one of its central motifs, and the poet’s own 
Sair al-"ibād ila’l-ma‘ad. 

The comparison with the last-mentioned poem is, of course, the most 
instructive as it reveals the last step taken by Sana’i in the development of 
a form of didactic poetry suitable for the treatment of a wide range of 
themes within a single embracing structure. In the Sair al-‘ibad the en- 
counter of the guide is preceded by a description of the narrator's distress 
when the awareness of his condition as an animal creature destined for 
higher status dawns upon him. Being ready to receive the rational soul, 
he is carried off from the earth occasionally, but this only serves to make 
him more disgusted with his present existence: 


man bimanda dar-in miyan mauquf 
magsadi dur-u rah tund-u maxuf 
xana pur dūd-u didagan pur dard 
rah bar tir-u tig-u man namard 
xtra mandam ki “ilm-u zur nabūd 
rahbar juz sutur-u gür nabüd 


Amongst this I remained, stuck: 
A far goal and a road, rough and fearful; 
The house filled with smoke and the eyes with pain; 
The road leading through arrows and swords, and I a coward. 
I stayed in confusion for there was neither knowledge nor strength; 
There were no other guides than cattle and onagers. 
(MS BV, fol. 182a; ed. Matn. p. 187) 


These lines describe in unambiguous terms the same state of frustra- 
tion before the coming of the spiritual guide which, in the description of 
the night in the Faxri-nama, is alluded to only symbolically. The function 
of these passages is the same in both poems: they introduce the descrip- 
tion of the guide which is a pivot in the structure of the poem in each case. 
We may conclude from this that Sana?i used essentially the same nar- 
rative device in his third matnavi as he did in the second one. The main 
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difference between the two poems lies not so much in the obvious 
disproportion of the lengths but in the manner of elaborating this device 
in each case. The allegory of the Sair al-‘ibad, in which the part played by 
the guide can be recognized until the conclusion of the account of the 
spiritual journey, has been replaced in the Faxrī-nāma by a direct treat- 
ment of didactic themes. The narrative is in the latter reduced to a struc- 
tural element. It provides, as a rudimentary frame-story, the fiction of 
being a homily delivered to the poet as far as the long series of sections 
following the introduction of the guide is concerned. At the same time a 
transition is made from the preceding part of the poem. The prominence 
given to the didactic subject-matter as against the fictional elements in 
the Faxri-nama has restricted the use of the device to this instance. 

The choice of this particular device was determined primarily by 
literary conventions. It was suitable for didactic compositions, both on 
account of its very nature and of the precedence of its use in earlier works 
of the same kind. There is, therefore, no reason to relate the character of 
the guide in the two poems of Sana?i directly to the spiritual guide of the 
Sufi tradition. One could, at the most, point to a certain congruity to the 
extent that the necessity of guidance on the path of spiritual development 
is a basic assumption on both sides. But Sana?r's character is essentially 
an allegory representing the metaphysical concept of the Active In- 
telligence. This is quite evident from the context in the Faxri-nama as well 
as in the Sair al-*ibad. As far as its function in the didactic composition is 
concerned, it represents a more general notion: that of the teaching of 
wisdom which leads to salvation. The change of character—from a 
philosophical entity into the beloved of gazal poetry—which we have 
noticed above both in the text of the vulgate and in the ‘Abhar al-‘asiqin, is 
less a change of substance than a change of metaphor. The easiness of the 
transfer from the former sphere of imagery to the latter within the textual 
history of the same poem shows that the spheres of metaphysics and 
transcendental love are interchangeable as far as their symbolic values 
are concerned. In a similar manner the character of the guide could be 
embodied in the mythical personality of Xidr as it was done in the 
matnavi Tarīg at-tahgīg which actually reproduces the pattern of Sana?r's 
Hadīgat al-haqiqa. +? 

The absence of any elements referring to the narrative passage just 
described, both in the section preceding it and in those following it, 
obstructs the attempt to relate the results of our analysis to the first part of 
the Faxri-nama as a whole. The meanderings of Sana’i’s homiletic 
discourse further adds to the difficulties. If one wishes to discover the 
order of his text in all its details, it is necessary to follow very carefully the 
manifold turns his discourse takes. This would amount to a full descrip- 
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tion of the contents of the poem which, however valuable in itself, would 
far exceed the limits of the present discussion. We must, therefore, 
restrict ourselves to a description which, at best, will be just detailed 
enough to show the general outlines of the composition. 

The insertion of the narrative passage subdivides the part of the Faxri- 
nama preceding the panegyric of the Sultan of Ghazna into two major 
segments. The second of these has already been characterized as a 
moralising discourse which is presented as being delivered to the poet by 
his spiritual guide. It may be regarded as the substance of the first part of 
the poem. Consequently, the first segment must be interpreted as an in- 
troduction which deals with the principles of the specific teachings con- 
tained in the second segment and, at the same time, prepares the transi- 
tion to the actual discourse of the guide. The latter function of this seg- 
ment is related to its róle in the composition of the poem. It need not sur- 
prise us, therefore, if we find here topics which normally occur in the in- 
troductions of Persian matnavi poems such as sections devoted to a profes- 
sion of Divine unity (tauhid), personal prayers (munajat), the praise of 
the Prophet (na*t), of the Rightly Guided Caliphs and of some of the Peo- 
ple of the House (Hasan and Husain). All this falls within the conven- 
tional pattern, but the scope given to each one of these topics very much 
exceeds the usual proportions. It is evident that Sana?1 intended the in- 
troduction to be much more than a sequence of obligatory sections. He 
assumes the duties of a didactic poet from the very beginning and in- 
tersperses the religious panegyrics prescribed by the literary conventions 
with homiletic remarks. This procedure has blurred the outlines of the 
composition in many places but it gave, on the other hand, that close-knit 
structure to his discourse which is the unmistakable feature of Sanā'T's 
style. 

The following elements can be discerned in this first segment of the 
poem: 

I. The topic of tauhid is broached in the first section, as usual, but 
Sana’i has taken it as a starting point for digressions which go far beyond 
the praise of the divine being. Together they form a continuous series of 
sections ending in prayers by means of which a transition is made to the 
next topic of the conventional pattern, namely the praise of the Prophet 
(taking into account an evident confusion of the folios in MS BV, which 
can be corrected with a sufficient degree of certainty, the treatment of this 
topic can be said to comprise: ff. 1b-5; 21; 23; 22; 24-38; Gamu 

The poet’s digressions wander in many different directions, seemingly 
in an arbitrary fashion. But even so it is possible to trace the general 
direction of his discourse. In the description of the divine attributes two 
aspects are brought into prominence: one is concerned with God’s 
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activities as creator and preserver of the world; the other with the ques- 
tion to what extent it is possible to know God. Either of them offers many 
opportunities to connect them with aspects of man's relationship with 
God. The two aspects of divine being are, however, related to each other 
as well; their interdepence even appears to be a fundamental tenet of 
Sana’1’s religious anthropology as it is set forth in these sections. As it is 
also relevant to the problems presented by the structure of his poem it 
must be mentioned here, though briefly. 
The best way to illustrate this point is by giving some examples of the 

poet's own remarks on the subject. 

az darün-at nigast dast-i ilah 

na zi-zard-u sapid-u surx-u styah 

v-az birūn-at nigasta aflak 

az ¢t az bad-u ab-u atas-u xāk 

dada-i xad sipihr bistanad 

nags-1 Allah javidan manad 

anki bi-rang zad tu-rā nairang 

baz nastanad az tu hargiz rang 


The hand of God has painted you on the inside, 

Not with yellow or white or red or black; 

And on the outside the Spheres have painted you; 
With what? With wind and water and fire and earth. 
The Heavens take back what they have given to you; 
God’s image shall remain in eternity. 

He Who conjured you without (the use of) colours 


Will never take any colour back from you. 
(BV, fol. 3b, 7-10) 


The creation of the human being is seen as a dual process: on the one 
hand there is God’s immediate act from which man derives the per- 
manence of his inner personality; on the other hand the forces of nature 
are at work: they build up and then destroy his ephemeral form. The 
latter are, however, not independent forces but were themselves once 
produced by the ‘‘conjuring’’ of God's creative command (amr) in order 
to serve as instruments of His preservation of the world. This leads to the 
conclusion that God is present in everything: 

hama-ra gayat-u tanahi dan 

nardubanpaya-i ilahi dan 

Regard everything as the end to be reached; 


Regard it as the foot of the divine ladder. 
(BV, fol. 4a, 3) 


To the question of how a goal can be reached which is not in any par- 
ticular place, an answer is given by means of a reference to the heart 
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which, like a mirror, can reflect a distant light after it has been cleaned. 
The ability to behold the divine manifestation is compared to the intellec- 
tual way of perception of a geometrician: 
tu nabini juz az xiyāl-u havāss 
čūn na-ī xatt-u sath-u nugta-sinas 
You only see with your imagination and your senses, 


When you have not learned about lines, planes and points. 
(BV, fol. 4a, 12) 


Although the ultimate goal is said to be ‘‘beyond the two worlds, bad 
or good, left or right’’, the road to be followed is described in terms of a 
ladder formed by the climbing hierarchy of metaphysical entities: 

paya bisyār sūy-1 bām-1 buland 

tu ba-yak paya čūn šavī xursand 

Suda dar dum-1 yakdigar paya 

xtrad-u jān-u surat-u maya 

nist az bahr-i asman-t azal 

nardubanpaya bth zi-<tlm-u Samal 

bahr-i bālā-u šīb-1 manzil-ra 

hikmat-1 jan gavī kunad dil-ra 
The steps towards the lofty roof are many. 
Why should you be content with just one step? 
One behind the other have been laid as steps 
Reason and Soul and Form and Matter. 
The ladder to the heaven of eternity 
Cannot stand more firmly than on knowledge and on practice. 
For the ups and downs of the stage of the journey 
The wisdom of the soul strengthens the heart. 


(BV, fol. 4b, 7-10) 


In these few quotations several of the dominant ideas of the poem are 
indicated, sometimes only with a single word: man’s twofold nature, his 
relationship with the Creator which is founded on the eternal part of his 
being, the possibility of knowing God through his creation, the impor- 
tance of gaining insight into the metaphysical structure of the world and 
of religious knowledge (*ilm) and practice (Samal) to the traveller along 
the path to salvation charted in the poem. The emphasis laid on the con- 
nection between creation and ‘insight’, which recurs many times in the 
Faxri-nama, is especially remarkable. This idea corresponds to the twin 
Gfarinis and bini$ which, as we saw earlier, so conveniently summarized 
the central theme of the allegory contained in the Sair al-‘ibad 
ilā 'l-ma*ad. ?? 

II. A series of religious panegyrics paying tribute to the Prophet, to all 
four Rightly Guided Caliphs, to Hasan and Husain and to the founders 
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of the most important schools of Islamic law in Eastern Iran, Aba Hanifa 
and Safi‘i. The aim of the poet was to include in his praise the spiritual 
heroes of Islam who were of immediate interest to his readers in Ghazna 
bridging over the controversies between Sunnites and Shi’ites and be- 
tween rivalling schools of law. They were presented as examples of 
spiritual perfection to which Sanà?i wanted to show the way. To be noted 
is the absence of a representative of the Sufi tradition among them (MS 
BV, ff. 6; 10-20; 39-57a).'2 
The series is divided into two parts by the insertion of two sections on 
abstract subjects following the praise of "Alī, the fourth caliph. The first 
section, under the heading dar amr (BV, ff. 39b-40b, 33 baits),1?* is 
devoted to the creative command which is both understood as the 
metaphysical principle from which the world is brought into being, and 
as the origin of the prophetical message: 
anci zayad zi-Salam az amr-ast 
v-anct gūyad nabi ham az amr-ast 
Whatever is born in the world comes from the Command; 
And whatever is said by the Prophet comes from the Command also. 


(BV, fol. 39b, 9) 


The second section, considerably longer than the first one (ff. 40b, 
12-45a, 1; 125 bazts),!*5 deals with the Koran under the heading dar kalam. 
The various aspects of the Koran, the essential guide book to religious 
life, which receive attention here, are marked in the margins: jalāl-: 
Qur?àn (‘splendour of the K.’), sirr-i Quran (‘secret meaning’), tāz-1 
Qur?àn (‘inimitability’), Aidayat-i Quran (‘guidance’), huyat-1 Qur?an 
(‘argumentative force’), tilavat-i Qur?an (‘reading’) and sama*-: Quran 
(‘recitation’). 

III. A series of sections on the ascetic way of life (zuhd) and its 
opposite, ‘‘submission to lust’ (mutaba‘at-i hava); on types of people 
who cultivate their souls: devotees (parsayan), dervishes and scholars; on 
learning and teaching; and on the dangers involved in ‘‘being accepted 
by the common”’ (qubül-i ‘avvam). A section recommending ‘‘earnest 
endeavour" and condemning ‘‘folly’’ (dar jidd-u hazl) concludes the 
series (BV, ff. 57a, 11-66a, 8).'?6 

IV. Sections on metaphysics and psychology considered from the point 
of view of their relevance to the homiletic intent of the poem. These are 
opened by praise of ‘‘reason, the intelligible and the intelligent" (andar 
sitāyiš-i “aql va ma‘qul va "āgil). The poet goes on to describe the univer- 
sal soul and its interaction with reason in the development of the created 


world (BV, ff. 66a, 10-72a, 9).!?" 
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In a crucial passage the part played by the universal soul in the 
development of the macrocosmos is mentioned. Comparing the relation- 
ship between reason and soul to the relationship between the Prophet and 
his faithful servant Siddiq (i.e. the first caliph Abū Bakr), Sana?i shows 
how the soul takes advantage of this companionship to perfect itself: 


muddati gird-1 “aql dar gardad 
garči bāšad pisar pidar gardad 
padisahi šavad zi-maya-i “agi 
āftābī šavad zi-sāya-i “aql 
Jauhar-a$ čūn kunad zi-nugsān naqi 
bartar dyad yaki šavad bā-"agl 
čūn Sud az faid-i “aql bar xvad šāh 
xil'at-i šaug yābad az Allāh 

šaug čūn dar nihad-a$ avizad 
čagl-i kull-rā zi-rah bar angīzad 
tā kunūn bud ‘aql bā-vay mir 

z-ū kunün *agl gast amr-padir 

Cün šavad bar nihad-i xad malik 
bisnavad ki-rji'i ilā rabbik 


For some time he turns around reason; 

Although he was the son, he becomes the father. 

He becomes a prince gaining force from reason; 

From being the shadow of reason he becomes a sun. 

When he removes his essence from the stage of imperfection, 

He rises until he becomes one with reason. 

When, through the benefit derived from reason, he has become a ruler of 
himself, 

God honours him with the robe of yearning. 

When yearning is attached to his nature, 

He drives universal reason out of his way. 

Up to now reason was his lord, 

While now reason is under his command. 

As soon as he becomes master of his own nature, 

He gives heed to the command ‘‘Return to your Lord’’.!28 


(BV, fol. 70b, 4-10) 


According to these lines, the metaphysical history of the universe can be 
described as a process of development towards a more perfect state, the 
subject of which is in particular the second of the two highest universal 
beings. The universal soul, deriving the impetus of its development from 
its own imperfection, first reaches the level of intellectual being and then 
transcends it by force of the love of the Infinite which is granted to the 
soul when he has gained control over his nature through intellectual 
perfection. The final stage is equated to the response to the religious com- 
mand to return to the Creator. 
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The passage shows how well Sanà?i was acquainted with Neo-Platonic 
speculations, but one should keep in mind that his intention is not to 
teach metaphysics. The macrocosmic process provides him with a 
valuable model of the course to be followed by the human soul during its 
earthly existence. In the text of the Faxrī-nāma the analogy is made quite 
clear in the following sections. They draw the outlines of the workings of 
the universal soul in the world by means of the animal soul (rüh-i 
haivàni), the condition of the human soul (rüh-i insani) under its in- 
fluence and, finally, gives under the heading dar āfarīnis-i jihān a 
characteristic of created being culminating in the allegory of the human 
body as a city with its artisans, the limbs. The city is governed by a 
Sultan, the Heart, and his minister, Reason, who use the forces of the 
lower soul, Anger and Desire, respectively as their provost (šahna) and 
their tax-gatherer (*amil).!?? This system of control takes care of all the 
needs of physical existence and even fulfils its duties when man is asleep 
and does not heed his proper interests: 


an nabīnī Ki čūn ba-xvāb Savi 
farig az rahmat-u Sadab šavī 
az barāy-1 faragat-u x"ab-al 
v-az baray-i salah-u asbab-at 
tu bar asuda-u xtrad bar kar 
tu bixufta darūn tu-ra bidar 


Do you not see that, when you go to sleep, 

Free from Mercy and Punishment, 

How for your leisure and your sleep 

And for your well-being and all your needs, 

While you are resting Wisdom is at work; 

While you are asleep your innermost part is watching over you? 


(BV, fol. 72a, 7-9) 


The motif of ‘sleep’, thus casually introduced, gains much importance 
if it is considered with regard to the context of its use. The first line 
quoted above suggests already more than a mere reference to physical 
sleep: sleep is also the state of neglect of religious duties which are subject 
to God's judgment. This wider meaning of the motif is used by Sana? to 
mark the conclusion of the first segment of his poem as well as to provide 
a suitable transition to the second segment. These lines are followed im- 
mediately by the description of the night—symbolizing unawareness—, 
of dawn and of the appearance of the old man. The functional aspects of 
these sections have been examined already. 

The second segment which, as we have argued, must be read as a ser- 
mon delivered to the poet, is devoted to the details of religious and moral 
purification. The line of the preacher's discourse is even more tortuous 
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than the one followed in the preceding sections. He treats of a great varie- 
ty of themes connected with man’s life in this world, his struggle against 
the forces of the lower soul, matters concerning his behaviour and his 
social relations, and the prospect of old age and death. Many themes 
occur repeatedly and seemingly at random. The conclusion that this 
segment lacks any coherence should, however, not be drawn too easily. It 
is more likely that the sermon will reveal an internal order, suited to its 
proper aim, if the connections among the components are examined 
more closely. As not directly relevant to the structure of the poem as a 
whole it need not concern us at this point. 

The last sections of this segment, on the other hand, must be con- 
sidered on account of their function in the general composition: they con- 
clude the sermon and prepare the way for the transition to the 
panegyrical part of the poem. The sequence of themes which leads to this 
conclusion begins with a discussion of the choice of the right companion 
on the long journey towards the goal of human perfection (BV, fol. 127b, 
10 ff.; marginal heading: (dar) rafīg).'*? The effect of true friendship on 
the soul is compared to the effect which the air of spring—the season of 
equal balance among the natural elements—has on the seed hidden in the 
ground during the tyranny of winter (fol. 129b, 3-5).!?! A description of 
springtime (ff. 129b, 7 ff.; dar sifat-i bahar)!?? is inserted, which, as a 
specimen of the symbolic use of nature poetry, forms a counterpart to the 
description of the night preceding the sermon. The critical analysis of the 
human condition makes way for a more positive note from this point 
onwards. The preacher describes the road to the resurrection (ff. 130a, 
13 ff.; dar sifat-i rāh-i qiyamat)!?? as a pilgrim’s progress through a fear- 
ful desert; it is interpreted as a journey of a thousand years leading from 
the body to the heart (ff. 130b, 15 ff.; dar dil-u tan).'?* Returning to the 
subject of companionship, the advice is given to avoid the common peo- 
ple and to adhere to the elite of spiritual life (ff. 131b, 13 ff.; dar sifat-i 
‘amm-u xāss);'*5 special mention among the latter is made of the Sufis 
who are praised by means of another resort to the imagery of nature 
poetry: 

taza andar bahār-1 Hagg süfi-st 
sarv bar jūybār-i Haqq süfi-st 
süral-i sarv cist zi Samma 
rast-rau tāza-rūy xva$-jāma 
mard-t sift tasallufi nabuvad 
xvad tasavvuf takallufi nabuvad 
hama bi-barnama-u dilšād 
hama kūtāh-jāma-u āzād 
The Sufi is a new growth in God’s spring; 
The Sufi is a cypress at the side of God’s river. 
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What does the shape of a cypress mean to common people? 
Someone going upright with a beautiful face, in a pretty dress. 
The man who is a Sufi does not show off; 
Sufism itself can never be affectation. 
It is all devoid of glory, but filled with joy; 
It is all being poorly dressed, but being free. 
(BV, fol. 133b, 2-5) 


The ideal of Sufism as freedom of any attachment to the world—one of 
the main themes of Sana?r's homiletic poetry—is further illustrated in a 
short anecdote: 


pisari dast aix nāhamvār 

guft pura sar az kabüd bar ar 

rau cu zar bayad-at safthi kun 

v-ar sari-yat arzü faqihi kun 

tā tu-rā kasb-i jāy-u jah dihad 

z-ānkt in sufi? xuday dihad 
A sheykh had a capricious son; 
He said: *"My son, turn your head from this blue (dress). 
Go away and do stupid things, if it is gold what you want; 
Or, if you covet leadership, become a doctor of law. 
For that will give you both lordship and honour, 
Whereas this Sufi thing only gives you the Lord’’. 

(BV, fol. 133b, 7-9) 


A long andarz, joined to this little story, continues to preach the total 
rejection of the world and points to love as the means of escape from 
bondage to creation: 


Gfarinis ču gast zindan-as 
pas xalāsī talab kunad jan-as 
ātašī-$ az darūn bar afrūzand 
ki az-ū “aql-u din-u jan sūzand 
har-ki-rā "tšg-i rūy-t à yār-ast 
tauba-i ū kalid-i darvaza-st 
As creation has become a prison to him, 
The soul tries to find an escape from it. 
Inside is a fire which has been kindled 
So that it may consume his reason, religion and soul. 
To anyone who is supported by the love of His face, 


Repentance will be the key to the gate. 
(BV, fol. 134b, 6-8)!** 


In this manner we have arrived at the concluding theme of the sermon, 
on which eventually the transition to the praise of Sultan Bahrām-šāh is 
made. Love is the most essential phenomenon of the universe to which all 
other substances are subdued: 
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Cagl-u nafs-u tabiat az pay-t zīst 

hama dar jamb-1 *i$q dani ci-st 

nafs naqsi-u “aql naggāšī 

tab" gardi-u “isq farrāšī 
Reason and Soul and Nature, do you know 
What they are to life compared with Love? 
The Soul an image, Reason a painter; 


Nature some dust, Love is the chamberlain. 
(BV, fol. 137a, 11-12)!” 


This concept of love, as a force driving everything to its most perfect 
form, is also applicable to human ethics. This explains why Sana’i’s 
teacher can descend so abruptly from the height of mystical and 
metaphysical reflections to the mundane sphere of royal panegyrics. Ad- 
dressing the poet by name, he advises him to seek the entrance to the 
paradise which he has just described by praising the Sultan: 
ay Sana ba-gird-t ridvān pūy 
dar-i an az tanā-1 sultan jūy 
šāh Bahram-sah-i Mas‘udan 
ki ba-haqq ū-st padisah-i jihān 
*'Sana?i, go and walk around in the heavenly garden, 
You will find its gate in the praise of the Sultan: 
The king, Bahrām-šāh, Mas*üd's son, 
Who is, in truth, the prince of the world." 
(BV, fol. 137a, 14-15)! 


In terms of poetical structure these lines mark the second turning-point 
of the Faxri-nàma. They are even more important than the lines describ- 
ing the appearance of the poet's guide, the first turning point, as they 
reveal the role of the preceding part of the matnavi as an extensive pro- 
logue to a panegyric in a qasida-like composition. Both the varied contents 
of the first segment and the lengthy sermon of the old man which is con- 
tained in the second segment, are, for the sake of this design, to be 
regarded as prolegomena of the essential subject of the Faxri-nàma: the 
praise of the Ghaznavid Sultan as a specimen of the perfect Islamic ruler. 
The digressions on the ethics of kingship, which fill most of the 
panegyrical part, appear to be a quite logical element if considered 
against the background of the prologue. 

The coherence of the many themes dealt with in the poem finds confir- 
mation in two short passages which have been inserted in different places 
but actually complement each other. The first is contained in the praise 
of Muhammad belonging to the first segment of the prologue. The birth 
of the Prophet, or rather his entrance into the world, is described as a 
journey downwards through the spheres of the seven planets. On his 
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passage each planet welcomes him with a present consisting of one of the 
virtues which are the attributes of his earthly existence. The description is 
an inversion of the more common theme of the journey to the heavens of 
Muhammad but it need not necessarily have been derived from it as the 
theme of the descent into the universe occurs already in gnostic literature 
of the early Christian era (BV, fol. 10b, 1 ff.; sifat-i haft axtar).!5? 

A counterpart to it is to be found towards the end of the praise of the 
Sultan. In a concluding exhortation,!*? Sanā'ī depicts the road towards 
perfection in the form of a wild attack on the heavenly bodies: 


pay bar nih bar asman sarmast 
lig-1 Bahrām-šāhī andar dast 


**Put your foot on the heavens in a frenzy, 
The sword of Bahrām-šāh in your hand." 
(BV, fol. 159b, 1) 


The ascent through the spheres is elaborated in a way similar to the 
descent of the Prophet; following the stages of the astral cosmos it ends in 
the realm of religious representations. Here the exposition of royal ethics 
culminates in the statement of its foundation in Islamic piety: 


takya bar masnad-1 jalālī zan 
xaima dar mulk-i ‘La yazali' zan 


**Seek your support at the seat of the divine majesty; 
Pitch your tent in the kingdom of eternity." 
(BV, fol. 159b, 14) 


The two passages just mentioned not only connect the ideal personality 
of Muhammad with the ideal of the true Islamic ruler held up to Bahram- 
šāh; also, the circle of human existence is constituted if the separate 
fragments of the text are connected. We have seen before that the same 
concept was used in Sanā'ī's second matnavi, although on a much smaller 
scale and in a different form of presentation. The gradual development of 
the didactic matnavi in the works of this poet, which we have attempted 
to trace so far, has been as much concerned with the content as with the 


literary form. 


EPILOGUE 


At this point we must conclude our inquiries although we are aware 
that we have only been able to produce a torso. An effort has been made 
to reconstruct the history of Sana?rs life and career, to trace some 
developments of the transmission of his works and to find a few 
guidelines for a better understanding of his didactic poetry. The reader 
who has any knowledge of the subject, and of its complexity, will not 
have failed to observe the omissions. We hope, nevertheless, that the 
findings presented in the preceding pages shall stimulate further research 
on Sanai who, as we strongly believe, has been underestimated, and 
consequently neglected, by Persian scholarship far too long. 

One of the recurrent themes of this book was the search of an ap- 
propriate definition of Sana’i’s position at the crossroads of religion and 
literature. The matter is of major importance, not only for the interpreta- 
tion of his own poetry but also for the study of Persian poetry in general. 
If we could establish the proper nature of this early and influential poet’s 
work we would be able to use this as a basis of the investigation of those 
who were inspired by Sanā'ī. We have tried to find an answer through 
the study of his biography. Noticing that the poet’s connections with 
Islamic preachers dominated in his career almost from the beginning un- 
til the end we decided to call him a ‘homiletic poet’ as far as the religious 
part of his work is concerned. 

The problem itself cannot be solved, of course, by coining a new term. 
The fact that Sana?i used his art to serve the preachers of Ghazna and 
Khurasan, and only rarely to the benefit of a distinctly Sufi community, 
merely provides a frame of reference. The patrons of his religious poetry 
were mostly Hanafi scholars who saw the value of poetic forms of expres- 
sion to their own homiletics. It must be assumed that the meaning of 
Sana’i’s poems was congruous with the message brought by these 
preachers to their congregations. The latter addressed the believers in 
general, not a closed group of adepts like the Sufi sheikhs. Consequently, 
Sana’i’s work should also be read as the expression of a wider range of 
religious concepts than can be included under the headings of Sufism or 
mysticism. They belong to the tradition of Islamic piety shared by the 
community as a whole. As a homiletic poet Sanā'ī contributed a great 
deal to the creation of a symbolic language for these concepts which 
became one of the most characteristic features of Persian Islamic culture. 

Both the forms and the contents of this poetry cannot adequately be 
described without resorting to comparisons with the non-religious tradi- 
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tions of Sanā'ī's age. As we have shown, his homiletic poetry absorbed 
elements of the profane šāttrī from which Sana?i emerged, but also of 
moral, philosophical and scientific ideas which were not specifically 
Islamic by origin. He used them freely as building blocks of his own 
discourse. They need to be interpreted with reference to their particular 
context and as parts of a terminology, not as bits of encyclopedic infor- 
mation. The inventory of the themes which constitute Sanà?i's homiletics 
is yet to be made. In the course of our investigations we have found a few 
prominent ones such as the idea of the perfect man and the view of man’s 
life as a ‘return’ to his Creator. Both themes were not yet exclusively 
religious—at least not in the sense of ‘Islamic’—when they were adopted 
by our poet but he undoubtedly used them with that intention. 

The usual qualification of Sanà?i as a Sufi poet was questioned earlier 
by Je. E. Bertel's who in one of his latest writings mentioned several 
arguments against it.! Some of them are confirmed by our findings: the 
lack of any proof of a mystical education, the preponderance of ascetic 
themes reminding of the homiletics of the early Islamic zahids in his 
works, and the fictional nature of the picture of Sanai as a ‘‘gloomy, 
secluded mystic’’. Others however are untenable: Sanā”ī's remarkable 
use of philosophical concepts cannot be attributed to the influence of 
scholastic theology but appears to depend immediately on Neo-Platonic 
and gnostic currents in Islamic civilization. Bertel’s also underestimated 
the part played by erotic themes in Sana’i’s poems, and misjudged the 
essential affinities of his work with that of ‘Attar and Jalal ad-Din Rami 
by restricting them to the mere imitation of forms and imagery. It is 
evident that the distinction between the kind of homiletic poetry which 
Sanà?i wrote and Sufi poetry should not be drawn as sharply as Bertel's 
intended it. Otherwise the early interpretation of the former as purely 
mystical poetry would not be understandable. The piety of the Islamic 
preachers was not necessarily contradictory to the moral teachings of the 
mystics. On both sides similar concepts were used and also similar means 
of expression. The early 6th/12th century was a time when the con- 
vergence of Islamic piety and Sufism which had been in process for a long 
time already reached a consummation in the writings of Muhammad al- 
Gazzālī. The spiritual atmosphere of the circles where Sanā”ī moved 
must have been characterized by the same tendency. 

As we have argued there are no grounds to assume Sana'i's affiliation 
with the Shi'ah in spite of the unquestionable signs of his reverence for 
the "Alids. The poems or passages from which such an affiliation could be 
concluded proved invariably to be suspect and are most likely to be taken 
as tendentious additions to the authentic works. The biography shows 
how closely Sanā”ī was related to the environment of the Sunni 
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theologians. The possibility of a carefully guarded concealment of his 
true beliefs, which was put forward by Nur Allāh Sustari centuries later, 
is too obviously an apologetic argument to be taken very seriously. It 
remains, on the other hand, to be considered how the devotion to the 
House of the Prophet, expressed so emphatically by Sanā”ī, was con- 
nected with the other elements of his homiletics. The further study of his 
work could be expected to add considerably to our understanding of the 
coexistence of "Alid sentiments with Sunnism in the Iranian Islam of the 
Middle Ages. 

With all it may have to offer to the history of ideas, the main 
significance of Sana?i's work lies in its literary aspects. The survey of its 
philological problems which we made, showed how much can be learned 
from it as far as the textual history of medieval Persian poetry is con- 
cerned. We have examined some of his didactic poems, which most 
evidently display their homiletic intent, but the use made by Sana’i of the 
imagery of love and of the motifs related to the literary type of the galandar 
have an equal right to our attention. Finally mention should be made of 
the poet’s reflections on the practice of poetry and on its justification as a 
means of propagating religious and moral ideas. He expressed his opi- 
nion on the issue repeatedly at various moments of his career. These 
passages provide valuable material to the study of the indigenous theory 
of literature, especially if they are compared to what others have said on 
the same subject.? Such a comparison may help us to understand how 
Persian poets tried to bring their craft into agreement with the demands 
of Islamic piety. 


NOTES TO INTRODUCTION 


1. The period referred to here corresponds roughly to the transition from the Khurasa- 
nian to the ‘Iraqi style according to the conventional classification of the history of Persian 
poetry which lays the emphasis on the geographical shift of literary activities. An extensive 
ma of the various elements involved in this process can be found in D. Safa, TADI, ii, 

8-70. 

2. A Bausani, EP, s.v. Ghazal, dates the second, formative, period in the development 
of this form of poetry in the 4th/10th to 7th/13th centuries. Not until the end of the 
3th/11th century, however, is certain evidence of the beginning of this stage known to 
have existed. The Divan of Sanā'ī contains the earliest sizable collection of gazals and 
should, for that reason only, be taken as the starting-point of any history of the classical 
form. 

3. LHP, ii, 319-20. 

4. ""The Diwan, in my judgment, contains poetry of a far higher order than the Hadi- 
qa; so much higher that one might almost be tempted to doubt whether the same author 
composed both, were it not for the unquestionable fact that Persian poets seldom excel in 
all forms of verse, ..”' (o.c., 320). This distinction corresponds, of course, in no way to the 
evaluation of the indigenous critics who have always praised Sana’i’s merits as a didactic 


t. 

5. SLP, 350-8; see also 630-3 on the matnavi poems. Both in the lyrical and in the didac- 
tic aspects of Sana?r's work Bausani recognizes only the historical importance. His in- 
teresting attempt to assess the artistic value of these early specimens of the gazal is founded 
on preconceptions concerning the proper nature of the symbolism of classical Persian 
poetry, the validity of which still needs to be tested, even in the case of the later, ‘more 
accomplished’ poets. It also ignores the limitations set on the stylistic investigation of this 
material by the state of the printed text of the Divan: the conclusions drawn from a ‘‘learn- 
ed listing’’ (sapiente elencazione) in qasida No. 215 (p. 486, 1-8) with regard to Sanā?T's 
style (0.c., 353) are actually founded on an unauthentic addition to the poem of a type 
which is commonly to be found in the manuscripts of his works (cf. supra, p. 170). 

6. Muslim Saints and Mystics, London, 1964, 8 f. 

7. CPL, 88-94; it is added, however, that the poem ‘‘betrays itself as a product of old 
age; there is much repetition, and the subject-matter is set out in a fairly chaotic fashion’? 
(93). These remarks are also only relevant to the text of printed editions of the Hadiga 
which, as we will show, do not represent the original composition as designed by Sana?i 
himself. More recently, A. Schimmel has expressed a much more positive judgment on 
Sanā'ī's lyrics, which she qualifies as ‘‘fluent, fresh, and sensitive, for the most part" 
(Mystical Dimensions of Islam, 302 f.). 

8. This term is quoted by R. Wellek and A. Warren (Theory of Literature, New York, 
1956, 233 f.) from Th. Bosanquet's Three Lectures on Aesthetic (1915); as opposed to easy 
beauty”, its essential features would be ‘‘intricacy’’, ‘‘tension’’, and *'width". We 
believe that such qualities could indeed be observed in the specific style of Sana?i's poetry 
and might be of use if one were to try to define the values on which the traditional 
appreciation is founded. An investigation of this kind can not, however, be carried out 
before well established texts are available. For that reason it lies beyond the scope of the 
present study. 

9. IPTL, 402-55, especially in fine; see also Bertel's, 1925, 1927, 1938, and the sum- 
mary of his view in J. Rypka, H/L, 236 f. The opinions expresed by Bertel’s on Sanā'ī's 
relationship to Sufism will be discussed in the concluding paragraph of this book (cf. supra, 

ary. 
U 10. amem CPL, 92, translates the authortitative opinion of the modern Iranian 
scholar Mudarris-i Radavi; it could be supplemented by numerous other examples, for 
instance, the words of Badi* az-Zaman Furūzānfar: ‘‘ Bringing both form and contents to 
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the degree of perfection, he dealt with the most difficult subjects in the most eloquent 
forms of expression'” (Suxan va suxanvarān, i, 267/256); or of the Afghan poet and 
biographer of Sanai, Xalīlī: ‘He invented a fresh style and a new manner in poetry... It 
was the first time that questions regarding the Oneness of God and matters of theology 
were treated in poetry, and ethics became the subject of versified speech with such detail 
and such eloquence” (Afvdl-u atar, 21). The Turkish scholar Ahmed Ateş felt that the 
ascetic poems, which Sana?i must have written in an inspired mood (ruh hâlinde), *'show 
a great proficiency from the literary point of view” (JA, s.v. Sená'i, 485a). It would be 
quite mistaken to dismiss such statements as mere ta‘aruf towards an established reputa- 
tion. 

11. The traditional view of Sanā'ī and his work will be described in the first paragraph 
of Part I. 

12. See the present writer's The Religious Use of Persian Poetry (1973). 

13. Cf. supra, p. 139. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER ONE 


1. Resp. 784-5 and 821 (cf. JRAS, 1900, 757). The notices give incompatible datings of 
Sanā'T's lifetime: as a mystic he would have been a contemporary of sheikh Abū Sa‘id b. 
Abi’l-Xair (d. 440/1049); as a poet he is, correctly, connected with Sultan Bahrām-šāh of 
Ghazna (d. ab. 547/1152-3). , 

2. 95-8. A notice on Abū Hamid Muhammad al-Gazzālī is added because Daulatšāh 
assumed that he and Sanà?i had a common spiritual ancestor in Abū "Alī al-Farmadi (d. 
477/1084). 

3. 693-7/595-8. This is the first of a series of notices on the lives of mystical poets. 

4. Among the older sources are, besides the works mentioned in this paragraph: ‘Aufi, 
Lubāb al-albab, ii, 252-7/428-30, only a short eulogy and a qasida in praise of the Prophet 
(= Dīv.MR2, No. 17); Fasih ad-Din, Mujmal-i Fasihi, 166 and 214, recording the years of 
the poet's birth and death. The younger sources are listed in the bibliography. 

5. 240, 2-11; cf. H. Ritter, Das Meer der Seele, 289, who translated the phrase dar kar-ast 
rast rather freely with: ‘‘ist...mit einem Werk für Gott beschaftigt’’. 

6. On the doctrine of malāma see, e.g., "Alī b. *Utman al-Jullabi al-Hujviri, Kasf al- 
mahjub, 50-6/ transl. 62-9; Ritter, 0.c., 287; R. Gramlich, Die schiitischen Derwischorden Per- 
siens, ii, 347-51, with further references. 

7. R. Hartmann, As-Sulami’s Risalat al-Malāmatīja, 175 f. (‘‘Der Sinn dieses Wortes ist 
der, dass die bürgerliche Berufstátigkeit der offensichtlichen Hingabe an ein der Religion 
geweihtes Leben vorzuziehen ist’’). 

8. The 9th chapter of the &Awarif al-ma‘arif, containing this description, was translated 
by H. Ritter, Philologika XV, 15 f.; see also the complete translation of this work by R. 
Gramlich. The galandariya as a part of Islamic mysticism has been dealt with most recently 
by Gramlich, Derwischorden, i, 74-8; J. S. Trimingham, The Sufi Orders in Islam, 264-9; T. 
Yazıcı, EP, s.vv. Kalandar and Kalandariyya; F. Meier, Abū Said, 494-516. 

9. The literary aspects of the theme were treated by Ritter, MdS, 487-91, Philol. XV, 
14 ff. (on poems by Sana^i, Hafiz and *Attàr) and Philol. XVI, 219-22 (on quatrains by 
‘Attar); Meier, Lc. (e.g. on the Qalandar-nama, ascribed to the 5th/11th century mystic 
‘Abd Allah al-Ansari, and an Arabic poem by Taqi ad-Din ibn al-Magribi (d. 684/1285), 
describing the qalandar as a beggar). 

10. A. Ateş was inclined to believe that at least some of the original poems could be 
seen as the expression of real experiences (yaşanmış māceralarin ifadesi; JA, s.v. Senā'1, 
485a). On the other hand, Meier qualified the genre in general as essentially fictional: 
"die dichterlūge eines lustigen rauberlebens, das keiner führt” (o.c., 511). 

11. 287; Persian transl.: Div. MR?, muq. ‘J f. The work contains several other notices 
on Persian poets; see the list in Browne, LHP, iii, 64 f. 

_ 12. Such is the meaning of the two anecdotes referring to his bare feet occurring in the 
Atār al-bilad which will be mentioned below. Going barefooted may also express respect 
towards a holy man (Meier, o.c., 413). 
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. 13. Mahmid-i Sabistari's Gulsan-i raz contains a paragraph on the allegorical mean- 
ings of xarabat (ed. Gurbaneli Memmedzade, Baku, 1972, 97 ff.), but these only represent 
the Sufi terminology current in the author's own time. 

14. Cf. *Abd al-Husain Zarrinküb, Yagma, vii/5, 1344, 225-9: the word was used to 
denote a brothel in Syria, Iraq and Iran from an early period onwards till at least the 
9th/15th century. In the galandar poems drinking and gambling are often mentioned 
among the entertainments offered in these places; the broader term **pot-house"' has for 
that reason been chosen here as an English equivalent. 

15. Hamid-i Qalandar, Xair al-majalis, cf. infra, n. 17. 

16. See supra, p. 69 ff., the evidence of Sana’i’s contacts with Qivam ad-Din Darguzini 
from his own poems. 

17. 72-4; reprinted in Makātīb, ed. N. Ahmad, ta‘ligat, 247-52. The story about the 
prince of Rim is introduced by an evaluation by Cirag-i Dihli of the religious merits of 
some Persian poets: " Amir Xusrau and Amir Hasan (i.e. Dihlavi) wanted very much to 
make verses in the manner of Sa‘di, but they did not succeed; the verses which Sa‘di made 
sprang from his experience (az sar-i hal guft)... Xāgānī and Nizami were pious (sālih) but 
Xvāja Sanā'ī (may God have mercy upon him) was one of those who withdraw from the 
world and the people of the world”. 

18. See on the original meaning of this gasida, supra, p. 72 f. 

19. Qazvini, /.c.; the anecdote appears again with Daulatšāh who added to it a line by 
Amir Xusrau explaining that to the mystic every chap on his heels amounts to a gate to 
religion and blessings. 

20. MS Leiden, Or. 880, ff. 36b-37b; the story of the sandals is the only new element 
in this notice which is already largely dependent on Jami and Daulatšāh. On the author- 
ship of the Majalis al-*usfag, formerly ascribed to Sultan Husain Bāygarā, cf. Storey, 
Persian Literature, 2, 960. 

21. The quatrain occurs in Div. MR?, ruba% No. 99, but is also handed down to the 
name of the woman poet Mahsati (F. Meier, Die schóne Mahsati, 177, No. 49b). 

22. See, especially, the monograph by A. Gulčīn-i ma‘ani, Sahrasub dar st‘r-1 farsi, 
Tehran, 1346. The author includes Sana’i’s matnavi Kar-nama-i Baix in the genre; it 
belongs, however, to a quite different genre as will be shown in Part III of the present 
study. 

23. Rub. No. 11 (= Mahsati, No. 2), No. 174 (= Mahsatī, No. 84), 285. There are 
also poems on a hatter (külahdüz, rub. No. 507) and on singers (qavval, rub. Nos. 60, 
120) In one of Sanā'ī's qalandar poems the beloved is shown in the role of the 
**troublemaker of the town’’ which is one of the basic elements of the genre (Div. MR?, 


qas. No. 42). 
24. Within the framework of a homiletic passage Sana’i used the image of a skipper to 
refer to guidance on the journey towards spiritual development: ‘‘../Become a traveller 


with all your heart hoping to find a skipper’’ (Div. MR?, qas. No. 199, b. 19); cf. the con- 
clusion of the quatrain in the Mayalis al-uššāg (not in Div. MR?): ‘‘There is hope of 
meeting you, even if I have to chase the soul from the body with a thousand tricks’’. 

Py, LE 

26. The ‘ugala? al-majanin constituted, like the galandars, a literary type as well as a 
phenomenon of actual life (cf. C. E. Bosworth, The Mediaeval Islamic Underground, i, 
Leiden, 1976, 20 ff. with further references). They appear frequently in the anecdotes of 
CAttàr's didactic matnavi's (see Ritter, MdS, 165 ff, and Analytischer index, s. vv. derwisch, 
irrer, narr). Mystical fools who were undoubtedly historical figures are discussed by 
Meier, Abū Sa'īd, 410 ff. 

27. Cf. the remarks on the ‘‘greatness’’ of Utmàn by Nizam ad-Din Auliya?, in Amir 
Hasan-i Dihlavi, Favā?id al-fu”ād, 32-3 (the nisba Xairābādī mentioned here must be er- 
roneous and has been corrected in the ed. Lahore, 1965), 85. At the former place an ex- 
egesis of two lines by Sana?i is added, but no mention is made of any personal relationship 
between the poet and the mystic, nor is the time of ‘Utman’s life specified in any way. I 
owe this reference to Dr. B. Lawrence. 

28. Daulatšāh, probably in order to remove an obvious anachronism, related the story 
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to Sultan Ibrahim of Ghazna (reigned 451-92/1059-99); the Indian historian Firišta 
(Gulšan-i Ibrahimi, i, 88) dated it in the time of Mastūd III (reigned 492-508/1099-1115) 
whose name actually occurs in Sanā'ī's poems. The version of Jami is, however, more 
authentic in so far as it shows the origin of the story from the cycle of anecdotes about 
Mahmüd, especially those telling of the Sultan’s meetings with fools and dervishes; they 
are particularly frequent in "Attār's works (cf. Ritter, MaS, 113 ff., 124 f., 176 f. and 
Anal. index, s.v. Mahmüd). The story about Mahmuüd's visit to a **drunken heater of fur- 
naces"' (rind-i gulxantab) on Mantiq at-tatr, 159 f. (cf. MdS, 125) could very well have pro- 
vided the model to the story of Sana? and Lay-xvar. 

29. Cf. H. Landolt, EP, s.v. Khalwa. 

30. See A. S. Husaini, ‘Uways al-Qarani and the Uwaysi Süfis', in Muslim World, lvii, 
1967, 103-13; Gramlich, Derwischorden, ii, 235 f. A connection with the *wise fools' exists 
in the form of the tradition that Uvais was the first among them (Gramlich, o.c., 115, on 
the basis of an-Naisaburi’s Axbar *ugala? al-majānīn). 

31. A notice on al-Hamadānī is to be found in M. F. Kóprülüzade, Türk edebiyatında ilk 
mutasavviflar, Istanbul, 1919, 72ff.; see also Div. MR?, muq. OK. A hagiography, entitled 
Risāla-i sahibiya, by his pupil "Abd al-Xālig al-Gujduvani, was edited by S. Nafīsī 
(Farhang-i Īrān-zamīn, i/1, 1332/1953, 70-110). 

32. Div.MR?, muq. MD. 

33. Quoted in F. Meier, Die Fawa?ih, 41, n. 1; Simnani calls the sheikh Abu Yusuf, like 
Daulatšāh, but Jami gives the alternative kunya and ism which are more commonly found. 

34. Tadkira-i Husaini, 141. 

35. Tarā”g al-haga?iq, ii, 571: * According to some letters (makatib), the two men were 
brothers on the mystic path, following together the guidance of sheykh Ahmad (i.e. al- 
Gazzali)’’. This is undoubtedly a conclusion drawn from the occurrence of Sanā'ī quota- 
tions in the letters of both Ahmad and ‘Ain al-Qudat (cf. infra, n. 46). 

36. Cf. supra, p. 69. 

37. Taqi Kasi, Xulasat al-as‘ar, quoted by S. Nafīsī in his ta"līgāt to "Aufī's Lubab al- 
albab, 723. 

38. Cf. J. T. P. de Bruijn, Sanat and the Rise of Persian Mystical Poetry, 35. 

39. Aflakt, Managib, i, 220 (in the final phrase we read sanā-t suxanān with Had. MR, 
muq. KV); 485. 

40. Aflaki, o.c., i, 222; this remark was made when the Hadīga was used instead of the 
Koran to make an oath upon. 

41. Aflaki, o.c., i, 434. 

42. Aflaki, o.c., ii, 739-40. 

43. Rumi, Fihi mā fih, 206 f.; cf. de Bruijn, Sanā”ī, 36. Evidence of Burhan ad-Din’s 
use of Sana?i's poetry can be found in his Ma‘arif, ed. by B. Furüzanfar, Tehran, 1339; 
Turkish translation by A. Gólpinarh, Ankara, 1973. 

44. Sams ad-Din Tabrizi, Magalat, 233; the same tradition is quoted by Aflaki, o.c., i, 
415 and by Jami, Nafahat, 694/596. The latter adds the comment of one of the poet's 
friends: *'It is strange that even when he turns away from words he is still occupied with 
words’’. 

45. Particularly popular were the qasidas Nos. 19, 215 and 307, quotations from which 
occur in the works of Maibudi, Nasr Allah Munšī, Ahmad al-Gazzali, Suhravardi al- 
Magtūl, Rūzbihān-i Baglī, Najm ad-Din Daya and Ravandi, writers who were either 
contemporaries of Sana’i or lived within a century of his death. 

46. A quotation from qas. No. 215 in Ahmad al-Gazzali’s Savdnih is almost certainly 
spurious (cf. Ritter's edition, 96, 5-12, and the textual variants; the first dated occurrence 
is in a MS of 688/1289, used in the ed. I. Afšār, 625); there are also lines by Sanā'ī in the 
Risāla-i Sainiya (edited in Armaģān, viii, 1306, 42-8), in several Persian works of ‘Ain al- 
Qudat (cf. R. Farmaniš, AAval-u atar-i ‘Ain al-Qudat, Tehran, 1338, 290 ff., and the edi- 
tion of his Namaha, 2 vols., Tehran, 1969-71, which according to F. Meier, Der Islam, 
xxiv, 1937, 7 f., were collected by himself; the authorship of the Lava?;h is under dispute, 
cf. Munzavi, Fihrist-i nusxahā-i xatti-i farsi, i/1, 1355 f.), and in all the ten volumes of 
Maibudi's commentary Kaif al-asrār va ‘uddat al-abrār, ed. by ‘A. A. Hikmat, Tehran, 
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1331-9. The last-mentioned text is of special interest because it belongs to the Sufi tradition 
of Abd Allah Ansari with whose successors at Herat Sana?i was closely connected for 
some time (cf. supra, p. 75 ff.). 

47. The authenticity of these quotations is guaranteed by the early dating of the MS on 
which M. Minuvi based his edition. There are lines from the Divan (HiB9stqasINo- 2155 b. 
11; 178: qas. No. 19, b. 53; 339: three lines from gazal No. 85), from the Hadiqa (e.g., 
288-90: the story of the old woman and the cow, Had. MR, 454-5/MS BV, f MCE 
Meier, Mahsati, 49 f.) and from Sair al-‘ibad (24: MR Matn., bb. 131-2/MS BV, f. 183a; 
205: MR Matn., b. 418/MS BV, f. 192a); see further: Divan-i hakim Sanat, ed. M. 
Musatfa, takmila, 851 f. Nasr Allah’s version has also some narrative material in common 
with the Hadiga: Mudarris-i Radavi, Ta‘l.Had., 454, 522-4. 

48. Cf. e.g. al-fasl al-avval, 6 ff.; the endings of the fasís iii (22: Had. MR, 109, 3-4/MS 
BV, f. 34a), v (37 £.: rub. No. 328), x (59: Had. MR, 98, 9-10/MS BV, f. 30b); xx (103: 
gazal No. 177, b. 1); xxi (106: Had. MR, 110, 9/MS BV, f. 34b), xxvi (126: qas. No 112, 
b. 39); the last fasl, xxxii (141-8: qas. No 19, b. 15, lines from Had., 326-9 and 113/cf. 
resp. MS BV, ff. 136a and 35b); see also supra, p. 233. Many quotations, mainly from the 
Hadīga, also occur in Rūzbihān-i Bagli's Sarh-i šathīyāt. 

49. Majmu‘a-1 atar-i farsi, 287 (Had. MR, 326, 4/MS BV, f. 135a and Had.MR, 349, 
5/MS BV, f. 74b, each concluding a paragraph of the text), 291 (qas. No. 19, b. 11, at the 
end of the risa/a), there are also quotations in other texts contained in this volume: Safir-i 
Simurg (316, 371); "Agl-1 surx (238); Bustān al-gulūb (395, 397); Yazdānšināxt (406, 437); cf. 
the introduction by S. H. Nasr, 57. 

50. Cf. M. A. Riyahi’s muq. to his ed. of Mirsād al-"ibād, 61. 

51. Cf. Browne, LHP, ii, 333 f.; Divan?, 1, 463. 

52. See, in general: Safa, TADI, ii, 731-40; Rypka, HIL, 213 f. and CHir, Vol. 5, 
584 f. 

53. See, in general: Safa, o.c., ii, 871-7; Rypka, HIL, 214 and CHiIr, Vol. 5, 585 f.; A. 
H. Zarrinkoob, EFP, s.v. Kamal al-Din. A fanciful allusion to the Hadiqa, to which the 
radiant eyes of an admirer of the poet's patron are compared: Divan-i Xallag al-ma‘ani, b. 
1840. 

54. Cf. Bertel's, Nizami, 36: ‘‘When the life of Sanā”ī went away, the splendour re- 
mained with me’’, from one of the few poems of Abū'l-Alā? which have been preserved. 

55. Cf. Furūzānfar, Suxan?, 617, 620, 640; Divan, ed. Sajjadi, muq. liii. 

56. On the literary relationship between Sanā?ī and Nizāmī, see: Bertel's, o.c., 203-4, 
436-8. 

57. See, in general: Safa, o.c., ii. 586-98; Rypka, HIL, 197 and CHIr, Vol. 5, 562. 
Some of Hasan’s poems were in the course of the textual tradition ascribed to Sanai: cf. 
Div.MR?, 85 (qas. No. 39) and supra, p. 20. 

58. Rahat as-sudūr, 58. Ravandi was the first Persian historian to use Sanā'ī quotations 
(121:ugas: No. 307, b. 48; 333: rub. No. 268, b. 2; 392: gas. No. 19, 39b; 2, 16 and 30: 
Had.MR, 99, 20 £./MS BV, f. 31a, 278, 17/f. 56a and 279, 13/not in BV, 573, 
10/f. 154b; 16: Sair al-*ibad, MR Matn., b. 720/MS BV, f. 201a). 

59. See, in general EP, Suppl. s.v. ‘Imadi. Poems of ‘Imadi seem also to have been 
mixed up with Sana’i’s: cf. Sams-i Qais, Mu'jam, 464 f. (concerning qas. No. 286) and 
supra, p. 73. 

60. Divan, 14 f. Saraf a8-$u‘ara? Amir Badr ad-Din Qivami, also known as Xabbāz 
(‘the baker’), who must have died before the time when the Kitab an-Naqd was written, 
was a panegyrist of the Shi’ite Imams (manaqib-xvan) as well as a court poet. His pen 
name was derived from the name of a Saljuq official, Qivam ad-Din Tugra?i, whom 
Muhaddit identifies with Qivam ad-Din Darguzini, one of Sana?i's patrons (Divan, muq., 
YB; Ta‘ligat-i Kitab an-Nagd, 249-54). See, in general: Safa, o.c., ii, 695-707. 

61. Divan, 107; further: 19, 98 (the poet compares himself in faxriya to Sana?i); 121 
(qas. No. 112, b. la, in the magta“ of a qasida); 172 (the first half verse of the Hadiqa in a 
stanza of a tarkib-band; Qivami refers to Sanā'ī as xtāja-i Sa%ran, ‘the lord of the poets’). 

62. Kitāb an-Nagd, 52; see, in general: Safa, o.c., 559 f., 984 ff. The line quoted in this 
work: Had. MR, 261, 7/MS BV, f. 53a). 


254 NOTES 


63. Majālis al-mu?minin, 288-96; mention of Sana’i and other Persian poets is also made 
in the Arabic apology Ihgaq al-hagg of the same writer (cf. I. Goldziher, Literaturgeschichte der 
Schi'a, 53). 

64. Cf. supra, p. 73 f. l N 

65. E.g.: Taqi Kati, Xulāsat al-a¥‘ar, ff. 285a ff.; Tagī ad-Din Auhadi, ‘Arafat al-‘arifin 
(apud Divan ed. Musaffa, mug. ix-xi); Muhammad-Bāgir al-Xvānsārī, Raudat al-jannāt, 
iv, 148 f. | 

66. Divan, 26 f. (on qas. No. 91); 399 f (on qas. No 183); 401 f. (on a poem not in 
Div.MR2); 402 (probably on qas. No. 222); 402 (on gazal No. 319); 402 f. (on qas. No. 
212 or gazal No. 291); 408 f. (on qas. No. 250); 411 (on gazal No. 362); 413 (on gazal No. 
388); 413 f. (on qas. No. 302); 476 (a parody of Sana?i's frequent use of alliterations). 

67. Cf. A. J. Arberry, BSOAS, xxix, 1966, 52 f. 

68. Aflaki, o.c., i, 221; 322. 

699 IBid. 22f. 

70. Taqi Kāšī, /.c., quoting from a work entitled Kitāb-i Jam-i jihān-numā or "Ajā*ib al- 
maxlūgāt. Xaqani wrote a panegyric and several elegies on the Imam, cf. Divan, ed Sajjadi, 
155-8, 237-9, 294-300, 871 and muq. xlv f. 

71. Safinat al-auliya?, fol. 151 f. 

72. Kullyat-i aštār-1 farsi, 421-3. 

73. Bustān as-siyaha, 405-7. 

74. Divan-i as‘ar, ii, 30-1. Abundant evidence of Sana?i's impact on modern Persian 
idiom is contained in the four volumes of "Alī-Akbar Dihxuda, K:tab-: amtal-u hikam, 
Tehran, 1310. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER TWO 


1. Xalili’s work, which is difficult to find in Western libraries, was reviewed by 
Rahmat Ali in Journal asiatique, No. 231, 1939, 144 f. 

2. Muq. ix ff., e.g. from Taqi ad-Din Auhadi, ‘Arafat al-‘anfin, Vālih-i Dagistani, Riyad 
as-§uSara?, and Abu Talib Tabrizi, Xulasat al-afkar, all sources dating from the 
11th-12th/17th-18th centuries. 

3. 106. cüz, 476-86, s.v. Sená'1. 

4. 'Sana?r'nin hal tercümesinin meseleri’, in: Necati Lugal Armagam, 115-50. 

5. Cf. supra, p. 54 f. 

6. Passage of this kind are often denoted by the term hasb-i hal, ‘account of personal 
circumstances’. In most cases they introduce a request put forward to the patron of the 
poet. Their proper place is therefore between the panegyrical address (madih) and the 
concluding prayer for the patron's wellbeing (du*a). 


NOTES TO CHAPTER THREE 


1. Viz., the authors of the prose introduction to the Hadiga (ed. MR, 10) and of the 
notice concerning Sanā'ī's death (cf. supra, p. 86); the poet Sūzanī (Divan, 414), but he 
certainly did not know Sana’i personally. 

2. MR Matn., b. 94; see also supra, p. 35 ff. 

3. Some examples from early sources: variant readings of the first name are Maujüd 
(MS BV, title page), Maujūd, Mahmūd or Adam (Nizami-i "Arūdī, Cahàr magāla, 44, n. 
12; cf. ta‘ligat, 133), Muhammad ( Ta?rix-i guzida, 821), and "Alī (MS MiF, cf. Div. MR2, 
muq. QSD with facsimile); of the patronymic, IBN al-Hasan (MS IO 916, fol. 77a), Ibn 
abi'l-Hasan (MS Br.Mus. Or. 358, fol. 7a), and Ibn Sana?i (tbid., fol. 14a). See further: 
Xalili (1936), 6; Div. MR?, muq. L-LD; Ahmad, Mak., mugi, 1-459565; IA, 476b and 
idem, Nec. Lugal Arm., 117-8. 

4. Suxan?, 254. 
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5. C. E. Bosworth, The Later Ghaznavids, 30 f. Like the more common names Mahmud 
and Mastūd is a form of the mafūl type, the meaning of which is probably ‘the one 
favoured by Fortune (jadd)’. 

6. Div. MR?, qas. No. 230; the poem can be found in MSS MiM and MiF, but not in 
Vel. The common adjective is to be related to the noun husn, in the sense of ‘phenomenal 
beauty’ as a reflection of transcendental Beauty. Both the lover and his beloved are parts 
of an allegorical world. It should also be noted that the pen name 'Sanā?ī' is mentioned in 
the transition to the panegyrical address which concludes the poem. 

7. Div. MR?, qas. No. 235, not in the MSS MiM, MiF and Vel.; the metre is ramal-i 
musaddas-i salim-i mahdūf. In the second passage, the poet uses his personal name as an 
argument in requesting permission to serve his patron’s son who happened to be a 
namesake of Hasan’s. 

8. Cf. Divan-i sayyid Hasan-i Gaznavi, gazaliyat Nos. 23, 33 and 56; the confused state of 
the transmission of this poet’s works is noted by the editor (muq. SJ ff.). 

9. E.g. the colophons of the MSS IO 916, MA and MT; the title page of MS BV has the 
form 'Abü'l-Majid' obviously a misreading of the correct form; see also the introduction 
to the Hadiqa (Lc.). The kunya 'Abü'l-Hasan' of MS MiF is not confirmed by other 
sources. 

10. Had. MR, 717, 1-4. The four distichs are missing in the MSS BV and IN; the 
earliest datable occurrence is in MS IO 916. The use of the epithet xātam-i šātrān makes 
the authenticity of this passage unlikely. 

11. The manners in which the early Persian poets used pen names in their works need 
still to be investigated. J. Rypka (HIL, 99) summarized a few theories of modern scholars 
about the origin of the convention to conclude gazals with a line bearing the poet's name 
as a signature; none of them, however, is quite convincing. Some of the older studies, not 
mentioned by Rypka, have not lost their usefulness, especially the notice by H. Ethé in T. 
E. Colebrooke, ‘On the proper names of the Muhammadans’, /RAS, NS, xi, 1879, 
277 ff. The technical term taxallus cannot be applied to the pen names of the early poets as 
during most of the medieval period it only referred to the transitional passage of a 
panegyrical poem. 

12. Musibat-nama, 46. 

13. E.g. tana, ‘praise’ (in Persian a homonym of sana; Div. MR?, qas. No. 2, last line); 
sinan, ‘lance’ (qas. No. 3, last line; No. 4, 13); sunnat, ‘custom’ (qas. No. 14, last line; No. 
23, paenultima; No. 34, b. 1); the verbal forms nayasayad, ‘he will not rest’ (qas. No. 61, 
b. 8) and the Arabic ya?nas, ‘he is sociable’ (qas. No. 65, b. 12), both anagrams. The 
similarity with the name of Bu "Alī Sina offered the opportunity to underline with a pun 
the contrast between Hellenistic philosophy and the wisdom contained in his religious 
poetry (qas. No. 19, b. 57). 

14. See E. Thomas, /RAS, ix, 1848, 367 f. and S. Lane Poole, Catalogue of Oriental Coins 
in the British Museum, ix, London, 1889, 245 f.; the same /agab is mentioned in the 
introduction to Nasr Allah Munšī's Tarjama-i Kalila va Dimna, 8/5. 

15. Div. MR?, qas. No 66, b. 43, No. 269, b. 33, No. 283, b. 34 (poems addressed to 
patrons of the first period); No. 34, b. 29 (written in Khurasan); No. 299, b. 37 (ad- 
dressed to a contemporary of Bahrām-šāh); Nos. 1 and 10, last lines (religious poems 
which contain no clues for a dating). 

16. For instance, in MS BV: Aakim ar-ra?is al-ajall farid al-Sasr vahid ad-dahr xatm 
as-šučarā”; in MS IN: xátam as-šuarā” farid al-‘asr sayyid al-kalam; in IO 916: hakīm al-Sasr 
malik al-kalam muhaqqiq al-anam sultan al-bayān sams al-‘arifin badr al-muhaqqiqin “alam at-tariqa 

.. sadīd an-nutg rafī* al-himam ‘aziz al-vujūd ... mugbil ad-din nizām an-nazm .. madih sayyid al- 
anbiya? xātam aš-šuʻar@ (the text is damaged in three places). The long eulogy of the 
7th/13th manuscript recurs with some additions in the Leiden copy of the Hadiga, MS Or. 
1651, dated 987/1579, although the two manuscripts do not seem to be closely related to 
each other. 

17. A recent discussion of the evidence by Bo Utas, Tariq ut-tahgīg, 122-4 gives full 
references to earlier literature. The spurious dating of this poem (528) is definitively 
eliminated from the debate. 
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18. In this chronicle of Islamic history and biography, compiled in the middle of the 
9th/15th century, the birth of Sanā'ī is recorded under the year 437 (ii, 166), the death 
under the year 499 (ii, 214). 

19. Further references to the works mentioned here only by their titles are given on the 
list of sources in the Bibliography. 

20. A collection of poetical chronograms made in 1105/1693-4 by Mir Muhammad 
Fadil al-Akbarabadi (cf. Storey, Persian Literature, i/2, 1004 f.); the two poems with datings 
of Sanā?ī's death were quoted by Ahmad "Alī, Haft asman, 23. 

21. An undated album recording dates of important events and deaths in a manuscript 
of the Majlis Library, Tehran; cf. Div. MR?, muq. MH; MR Matn., muq. xxi. 

22. This particular date is said to be mentioned by the ‘sahib- i Tadkira’ who can be 
none other than Daulatšāh; the two MSS consulted are identical as far as this item is con- 
cerned. Taqi Kāšī must have misread the word sab‘in of the former’s text; cf. Browne's 
edition (97), which is confirmed by the MS Br. Mus. Or. 11, 675, a copy dated 
895/1489-90 (fol. 60a in medio). 

23. Bosworth, o.c., 111-20, examines the confused chronology of the Ghurid invasion 
of Ghazna and the end of this Sultan's reign. j 

24. H. Ethé (1903), 571; Abdul Muqtadir (1908), 19 ff.; M. Qazvini, Cahar magala, 
ta‘ligat, 134-7 (later rejected in favour of 525); M. Mīnuvī (1956), 9. 

25. MR Matn., muq. xxi-xxiv. 

26. The First Book of the Hadigatu'l- Hagiqat, Introd. ix; see also Minuvi, lc. and Div. 
MR?, muq. N f. 

27. These documents will be examined in Part II, supra, p. 129 ff., p. 133 and p. 140 ff. 

28. Vol. ii, juz? 4, 145. 

29. Cf. Ates, Nec. Lugal Arm., 150, where a similar conclusion is drawn. 

30. MR Matn., muq. xix. 

31. Cf. Sachau-Ethé, Catal. Bodleian Libr., No. 374/12. 

32. Fihr. Madrasa-i Sipahsalari, à, 493, n. 2. 

33. SAufi, Lubab, 38/ 274. See on Kisa?i in general EP, s.v. with further references. 

34. If this is a complete poem, and not a nasīb of a lost gasīda, it is an early example of a 
‘gazal without tagazzul’, i.e. a poem conforming to the formal criteria of a classical Persian 
gazal but not to the characteristics of the anacreontic genre associated with this form of 
poetry. Several poems in Sana’1’s Divan belong to this type, e.g. qit‘a No. 92, a poem writ- 
ten at the occasion of the foundation of a convent by one of his patrons. 

35. Cf. the faxriya passages in Nasir's poems which refer to Kisa?i quoted by Browne, 
LHP, i, 162 f. i l 

36. Dīvān-i as‘ar, 172-7. 

37. See for a description of the contents of the Safar-nama: Browne, o.c., 220-4. 

38. This concept can be labelled the doctrine of ma‘ad (‘return’, or ‘place of return’) if 
this Koranic word is understood in the sense given to it by the philosophers—notably by 
the Ixwan as-safa? and by Ibn Sina—, not in the eschatological sense of Islamic theology. 
See further supra, p. 210 ff. 

39. A later example of the insertion of a birthday dating occurs at the end of the 
matnavī Gul-u Naurūz by the 8th/14th century X'ājū-i Kirmani (cf. Divan-i aštār, ed. by A. 
Suhailī X"ansari, muq., 3). 

40. Abu Sakür (4th/10th century) dated the beginning of the work on a didactic 
matnavi by writing: ‘‘he was young (javan) like a man of thirty three years” (cf. G. 
Lazard, Premiers poetes, i, 105— with a different translation; ii, 96). The word javan must 
mean here *'fully developed as a man’’, and should be related to the term javanmard (see, 
for instance, the concluding chapter of the Oābūs-nāma). It marks, therefore, the boundary 
between youth and middle age. 

41. See supra, p. 26. 

42. Variants of the printed text: BV omits 719, 18; 720, 1b: read var. sin of n. 2. 

43. Cf. supra, p. 140 f. 

44, Cf. supra, p. 43. 

45. Cf. supra, p. 44. 
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46. Cf. supra, p. 43. 

47. Mudarris-i Radavi (Div. MR?, muq. LZ) proposed a rather early dating of the 
Kār-nāma arguing that the “sayyid Hasan” for whom Mas‘iid-i Sa‘d-i Salman wrote an 
elegy during his second period of captivity is the same as the ‘‘Jamal ad-Din Hasani” 
praised in Sana?r's poem (MS BV, fol. 212a, 6; MR Matn., b. 268). The dissimilarity of 
these names makes this unlikely. It was accepted, however, by Ates (Nec. Lugal Arm, 129 
f.) and used for the hypothesis that the Kar-nama was written shortly after the beginning of 
Mas‘ud III's reign when the poet was in exile temporarily long before his Khurasanian 
years began. We see no reason to follow this suggestion. 

48. Cf. supra, p. 81 f. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER FOUR 


1. Explicitly in an address to the people of Ghazna, describing the hardships of life in 
exile, included in the Kār-nāma (MS BV, fol. 217a, 4 ff.; MR Matn., bb. 413 ff.). 

2. On the historical background see Bosworth, The Later Ghaznavids. 

3. See, for instance, the lengthy discussion of the poems celebrating the campaigns of 
Mas*üd III by J. Huma’t in Divan-i Utmān-i Muxtari, 654-96. 

4. Div. MR?, muq. LJ. 

5. Nec. Lugal Arm., 118. 

6. The Ghurids laid the blame for the hostile acts of Bahrām-šāh on the influence of the 
descendants of ‘Ali and punished them severely after their capture of Ghazna; cf. 
Bosworth, o.c., 117 f. 

7. This may also not be concluded from the alleged relationship with the father of the 
7th/13th century mystic Radi‘ ad-Din ‘Ah; the former was only a preceptor (lala) at the 
convent of al-Hamadani. 

8. As to the first period, see the prominence given to the sayyid Saraf ad-Din 
Muhammad-i Nasir on the list of poets in the Kar-nama (MS BV, fol. 211b, 10 ff.; MR 
Matn., bb. 256 ff.); on the last day of his life, Sanā?ī is said to have been dictating to a 
prominent member of the "Alid community (cf. supra, p. 86). 

9. Probably an allusion to the sexual impotence and the protuberant belly of the old 
man. 

10. Cf. the variant readings of BV, indicated by the symbol qaf in the edition (but read 
pis-i bar in b. 98b; barsgīr šuda in b. 100b). 

11. For that reason, the topic of faxriya is often dealt with in connection with Aasb-? hal 
passages of panegyrical poems. 

12. The other passages quoted as evidence of Sana’i’s aristocratic background should 
be interpreted in the same way: Div. MR?, 744, 19 ff., the poet's descent weighed against 
the social status of a governor of Herat; qas. No. 167, b. 17, in a poem about mystical love; 
gazal No. 255, b. 6, as a contrast to the cruel behaviour of the beloved. 

13. Anvari, for instance, regarded Abü'l-Faraj Runi as his ustād though the latter lived 
more than a generation earlier (cf. Dīvēn-i Anvarī, i?, muq. 104 ff.). 

14. According to Xalili, Sana?i was ‘‘one of the greatest scholars of his age in hikmat 
and philosophy’’ (Afval, 22). 

15. Cf. infra, n. 98. 

16. Had. MR, 9. 

17. MS BV, ff. 204a-217a; MR Matn., bb. 1-412. 

18. Cf. fol. 204a, 5a; ed. b. 4a: the superior element Fire is the crown of the element 
Air, just as Water is its throne. 

19. The scribes register revenue and expenditure (daxl-u xarj) and write letters to the 
kings of the Greeks, the Turks, the Indians and the Persians (fol. 204b, 4 f.; ed. bb. 52 f.). 

20. Cf. Bosworth, The Ghaznavids?, 55 ff. with further references. 

21. Cf. W. Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion, 227; Bosworth, EP, s.v. 
Hadjib iii. He is **a slave to the king, an amir to the people" (fol. 208a, 3b; ed. b. 129b). 
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22. This means probably that he was kāfiz, i.e. that he knew the Koran by heart. 

23. The text of this obscene distich, which is partly purged from the edition, reads in 
the MS: 

pis-i dīvār-i Ka‘ba xar kayand 
pas ba jak tiz gusl farmayand. 

24. The edition (p. 170) contains the erroneous heading: sifat-i bazm-i šāh; presumably, 
the name of the host of this banquet, a cadi having the name of X’aja Mastūd, has been 
mistaken for the name of the Sultan in one of the younger copies of the poem. 

25. The poet Mu‘izzi received a similar privilege from Malik-šāh when he caught the 
Sultan's attention by just a few lines of impromtu verse (Cahar magāla, matn, 65-9). 

26. The chief cadi ‘Abd al- Vadüd belonged to a family known as the Mahmidiyan like 
the Ghaznavid House (Div. MR?, qas. No. 2, bb. 30-3). 

27. Especially upon the most commonly used /agab *Alā? ad-Daula va'd-Din': qas. 
No. 147, b. 47 (‘‘sublime judgement” (ra?y-i Sali) attributed to another cadi); No. 66, b. 
41 (a physician is compared to Bü *Ali, i.e. Ibn Sina). 

28. Qaş. No. 197; bb. 10-5. 

29. Qas. No. 53, bb. 38 ff. 

30. Cf. Bosworth, Later Ghaznavids, 71 ff. 

Some 709 

32. See Abū'l-Faraj Rüni, Divan, No. 17; Mas*üd-i Sa*d, Divan, 397-401. 

33. Muxtārī, Divan, 600; dam-: muhammad-i bīhrūz ahmad ādam(44 + 132 + 220 + 53 
* 45; the second mim of the name Muhammad should be counted twice). 

34. Div. MR?, qit*a No 119 (according to the heading, a funeral inscription); No. 141. 

35. Bosworth, o.c., 73 f. The Qazvini-Mu‘in edition of Cahar magāla prefers the reading 
'*Mus&kan"'. 

36. Lubab al-albab, ii, 246/423 f. 

37. Cahar magala, matn, 72. 

38. Divan, 281, 20 ff.; 454, 21 ff. The second period of Mastūd-i Sa*d's exile began 
about 492/1098-9. See, in general, the biography by M. Qazvini, /RAS, 1905, 693-740; 
1906, 11-51; Cahar magāla, talīgāt, 119-27; R. Yasimi, muq. to the Divan. 

39. Div. MR?, qas. No. 128; cf. supra, p. 47 f. 

40. Qit*a No. 49. 

41. Mastūd-i Sa*d, Divan, 312-4. 

42. Div. MR?, qas. No. 68. The alternative dedication in MS Vel, fol. 198b, where 
also the first rhyming distich is omitted; actually, the poem is in this version a git‘a. 

43. Cf. Bosworth, o.c., 73 and 174, n. 80. 

44, Muxtari, Divan, 592, 5-14; Div. MR?, qit£a No. 22. 

45. Div. MR?, qas. No. 120 (according to MS Vel). 

46. Das. No. 295. 

47. Qas. No. 25; the other poem: qas. No. 285. 

48. Das. No. 121. 

49. Cf. supra, p. 82 ff. 

50. Makatib, i, 130-42. 

51. Qaş. No. 133; cf. Mastūd-i Sa‘d, Divan, 143-5, 629; Muxtari, Divan, 58-72, 120-7, 


32. The Ghaznavids, 98; see for a description of the army and its divisions the entire 
third chapter of this book (pp. 98-128) and the same author's article in Der Islam, xxxvi, 
1960, 37-77. 

53. Cf. supra, n. 3. 

24. Cf. B. Spuler, /ran in frühislamischer Zeit, 488; Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, 168 and 
idem, The Later Ghaznavids, 28. The sarhangs are often mentioned as the commanders of 
irregular troops (*ayyārūn). 

55. Dīvān-1 Muxtari, 245. 

96. We adhere to Mudarris-i Radavī's opinion that the three Muhammads were dif- 
ferent persons (Div. MR’, muq. QB-QH) pace Nadir Ahmad’s arguments in favour of 
their identification (Makatib, ta‘ligat, 213-30). 
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57. "May the spring of Arsinjān be an auspicious spring (xujasta .. bahari)’’; the alter- 
native meaning of bahar, ‘idol temple’, should of course be understood as well, for the 
destruction of the temples of the unbelievers is a topos of poems on the holy war. 

58. Div. MR?, qas. No. 203. 

39. Qas. No. 158. 

60. He is undoubtedly identical with the Muhammad-i Xatibi who is named in the 
heading to one of Sana?r's letters (Makātīb, 95-6; cf. talīgāt, L.c.); the second part of the 
name was according to Sana?i a family name (cf. qas. No. 130, b. 58b: ‘Al-i Xatibi’’). It 
is most likely that the "sarhang Muhammad pisar-i Mardaviz’’ of qas. No. 128, b. 21, 
was also the same person, as Radavi suggested, because, in this poem, the latter name is 
joined to the name of Tiqat al-Mulk Tahir b. "Alī who is known to have been the former 
Muhammad's protector. The poet addressed as Pür-i xatib-i Ganja (‘son of the preacher 
of Ganja’) in the concluding line of qas. No. 253, and whom F. Meier identified with the 
lover of the female poet Mahsati mentioned in a popular romance (Die schóne Mahsati, 67, 
99 f.), is probably not the same person as this sarhang. 'The poem concerned, which was 
written to emulate a poem by Pūr-i xatib, is a specimen of homiletic poetry. 

61. Dīvān-i Muxtārī, 196-206; in a note, Huma?i connects this qasida to two famous 
poems about the Indian campaigns of Mahmüd of Ghazna by *Unsuri (Divan, 107-15) 
and Farruxi (Divan, No. 35), but the similarity is restricted to prosodic features: the rhyme 
on -ar and the use of the metre mujtatt. Muxtari’s borrowings from the repertoire of the 
ancient Arabic nasibs include the farewell to a beloved, the description of a dromedary and 
of a nightly journey through the desert. In this respect he rather follows the example of 
Manüétihri (cf. e.g., Divan, No. 28 and E. G. Browne, LHP, ii, 30-4). 

62. Div. MR?, qas. No. 130, with the same rhyme as Muxtari’s poem but a different 
metre (ramal-i mutamman-i mahduf); the prologue, which is based on a rhetorical play on 
the name of the patron, is very short. 

63. Divan-i Mas‘ud-i Sa*d, 153-9; the rhyme and the metre are in agreement with those 
of Muxtari’s qasida but Mas‘ud’s poem, being one of his celebrated Aabsiyat or ‘prison 
poems’, is composed on very different lines: a long fasb-: hal in the form of an address to 
Muhammad-i Xatib introduces the panegyrics of Tiqat al-Mulk and Sultan Mas*üd III. 

64. Div. MR, gitča No. 74. The last stanza of one of Sanā'ī's tarkib-bands can be found 
as a separate qasida addressed to Muhammad-i Xatib in some MSS, e.g. MS Vel., fol. 
192 r. where it follows immediately the qit‘a; neither the stanza nor the letter mentioned 
earlier (n. 60) contain any clues to confirm these attributions. 

65. Qas. No. 202; ‘‘Turkistan’’ could, because of him, claim superiority over Syria 
and Mecca (b. 25). 

66. Persian lexicographers attest to the use of the rare word /ztak (Burhan-i qati*) of lītak 
(Rašīdī; cf. Div. MR?, 445 note) by means of quotations from this qasida and assign to it 
the variety of meanings recorded by Steingass; other variant forms are: ridak, raidak, lutak. 
The word is clearly a borrowing, perhaps from an Indian language. See also Dihxuda, 
Lugat-nàma, s.v. and Adib-i Tūsī, Farhang-i lugat-i adabi, iii, 819. 

67. A parallel in real life of such behaviour is to be found in a story about the Ziyarid 
ruler Mardāvīj who was murdered in 323/935 ''because he had illtreated his Turkish 
ghulams, putting reins and saddles on them as if they were horses and leading them into 
stables’’ (Bosworth, in EP, s.v. Ghulam). 

68. Qas. No. 283. 

69. Qas. No. 257; in the heading of the poem in MS KM, 454, the name reads: 
**Xvaja Samid Mardangah’’. 

70. Cf. Bosworth, Later Ghaznavids, 71 f. The vizier was a patron of Abü'l-Faraj Runi 
and Mas‘iid-i Sa‘d; Sanā'ī only wrote poems for the cadi who, in his turn, is not men- 
tioned by the former poets. 

71. Qas. No. 223 is, against the evidence of the text, marked as a panegyric to this 
patron in MS MiM (cf. Div. MR?, 501, n. 1); in MS KM, which has probably the same 
order of the poems as MiM, the correct heading can be found, and the fact that the 
preceding qasida (No. 44) is one of the two poems really addressed to the cadi, provides a 
likely explanation of the confusion in MiM (cf. KM, 442 f.). 
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72. Qaş. No. 2. 

73. Qaş. No. 44. 

74. Cf. Bosworth, o.c., 95. 

75. Qas. No. 147. 

76. Qas. No. 152. 

77. MS BV, ff. 209a, 10-209b, 10; MR Matn., bb. 170-89. 

78. Dīvān-i Muxtari, 385-91; cf. N. Ahmad, Makatib, ta‘ligat, 197 ff. who refutes the 
identity of this patron of Muxtari’s with others of similar names. s 

79. Qaş. No. 197. The ‘‘Yasuf-i L. jami’’ (in MS KM, 429: **Lajjāmī"), addressed in 
the last verse of a short poem (qas. No. 293) would, according to N. Ahmad, not be iden- 
tical with the eldest of the Haddadis, in spite of the fact that in some manuscripts the 
headings of poems addressed to the latter substitute {my for Ad'dy; this has also been done 
in the heading to one of the letters (0.c., talīgāt, 188 f.). 

80. Qaş. No. 117; this is one of the most frequently quoted poems of Sana?i; some of its 
verses (bb. 22, 34-5, 36, 58 and 59) can be found in more or less identical forms in other 
qasidas (resp. No. 197, b. 9; No. 2, bb. 22, 26; No. 118, b. 42; No. 44, b. 30; No. 118, 
55); as yet, it is impossible to say whether such recurrences should be attributed to the 
poet himself or to the vicissitudes of the textual tradition. Ruba‘i No. 26 refers to the 
gathering (majlis) of the ‘‘Sun of the Earth” (xvaršīd-i zamin), i.e. Yusuf al-Haddadi. 

81. Qas. No. 53, bb. 1-18. 

82. Qas. No. 197, bb. 1-9, in the form of a poetical enigma (lugz); No. 269, bb. 1-9, a 
call to humility and to seeking the nearness of God. 

83. Qaş. No. 117, bb. 1-23. 

GA OFEN OaD ME 

85. Qaş. No. 269, b. 38b: dastar-2 du-ta7t. 

86. Qaş. No. 118. The younger Haddadi, Abu'l-Ma'ali Ahmad b. Yusuf, is men- 
tioned in the edition of the Hadiga (622, 16 f.) among the prominent cadis of the reign of 
Sultan Bahram-3ah but the older manuscripts of this poem contain different names and 
the text provides no indications to support the heading of the edition. Sana?i wrote several 
elegies on the death of this patron: qit‘a No. 145; rubāfī No. 452; other specimens in 
Ahmad, o.c., ta‘ligat, 191-2. 

87. Qas. No. 66, bb. 16-42. 

88. ibid., bb. 49-50. 

89. Qas. No. 113, b. 40. The maxlas of the poem (b. 2a) contains in some manuscripts 
the name ''Yūsuf' instead of the name of this physician; the terms of the panegyric make 
it clear that the mamduh must have been a member of the medical profession and cannot be 
identical with the religious scholar Yusuf al-Haddadi (cf. Div. MR?, 193, n. 12; the 
variant can be found, e.g., in MS Vel., fol. 224a). 

90. Qas. No. 162, bb. 18-33. 

91. See, respectively, Div. MR?, muq. OYT-OK; Necati Lugal Arm., 123-4. 

92. '*... başka hic bir gairde görülmeyen bir şekilde, daimi olarak ölümü düşünüp 
temenni etmesi ..."*. 

93. MS MiM (cf. Div. MR?, 502, n. 12) reads ‘‘Nahvi’’ (‘the grammarian’) instead of 
""Bahrī'; MS KM, 44, 2a, has in the same place ‘‘mardi’’ (‘a man") and calls the patron 
in the heading: ‘‘Xvaja Imam "Alī-i Xayyat’’. 

94. Qas. No. 223, b. 14a; MS Vel., which in the heading adds the clerical lagab ‘‘Zain 
ad-Din’’ to the patron’s name (fol. 184a), reads ‘‘imam-i millat-i tazi’’. 

95. ibid., bb. 31-8. Qaş. No. 229, addressed to another "Alī b. al-Hasan, a descendant 
of the Imam "Alī, differs so much from qas. No. 223 that an identity of the two mamdühs 
is most unlikely. The terminology of the former (e.g. xarabat-i javanmardi, daya-i 
gardun, murgzar-i mafrifat) is close to that of poems which certainly belong to the 
Khurasanian period of Sanā?ī's career; it is, therefore, doubtful that the hasb-i Aal (bb. 
37-41), which contains the poet's complaint of the wrong done to him since he settled 
down in the ‘‘meadow of gnosis'', may be used as evidence for the conditions of his life at 
Ghazna during the first period (face Ates, o.c., 122). 

96. Qaş. No. 126. Neither the qualification **šaix-i pak-siyar’’ nor the nisba ‘‘Nasafi’’ 
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of the heading in Div. MR? are confirmed by the MSS MiF, Vel. and KM or by the text 
of the poem. There is, for that reason, no ground for the identification of the patron with a 
son of the theologian ‘Umar an-Nasafi, proposed by H. Ritter (Philologika XV, 50); the 
poem is also not a specimen of Sanà?i's galandariyát: the nasib, describing an encounter 
with a drunken beloved, is an example of profane fagazzul, which contains none of the 
characteristic items of Sanā'ī's genuine galandarī poetry (the zaurag-i turfa, which Ritter 
interpreted as "eine kopttracht der qalandar’’, is never mentioned in poems belonging to 
the latter genre). 

97. From the Hunar-nāma, a matnavi which records Muxtàri's attempt to gain access to 
the Ghaznavid court, it appears that he had attended the courts of the Saljuqs of Kirman 
and of the amir of Tabas before (cf. Divan-i Muxtārī, 641 ff.). 

98. Div. MR?, qas. No. 131, especially bb. 8 and 22: Muxtari’s poetry is compared to 
that of “‘wise men’’ (nazm-i hukama). 

99. The addition of the names of Muxtari and Bü Hanifa Iskaf to the text, to be found 
in the edition MR Matn, and in several manuscripts, is not authentic (cf. supra, Part II, 
p- 117 f.). Another spurious name is that of Hasan-i CAja?ibi (cf. MR Matn., p. 167, n. 1) 
which was derived from qas. No. 125; according to the heading the poem would have 
been addressed to a scholar and poet in distress, but it is not impossible that the person 
mentioned in this homily is fictitious, as might the case with Ahmad-i ‘arif who is men- 
tioned in one of the poems written at Balkh (supra, p. 60 f.). 

100. MS BV, fol. 211b, 10; MR Matn., b. 255, cf. n. 8. 

101. Qaş. No. 22; Muhammad-i Nasir’s poem is quoted by "Aufī, Lubab, ii, 267-9 
/436-8; see also Abū'l-Faraj Rani, Divan, 18-23, and Mastūd-i Sa*d, Divan, 23-8, 30-1. 

102. Lc. The literary life at Ghazna during Sana?i's formative years will be described 
more fully in Part III of the present study. 
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1. These sections comprise MS BV, ff. 217a, 4-219b, 1 / MR Matn., bb. 413-91. 

2. Cf. Part III, supra, p. 162 f. 

3. Gila Niels ay. SUR 

4. See on Balkh in the pre-Mongol period: W. Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol 
Invasion, 76-9; P. Schwarz, in: Ortental Studies.. C. E. Pavry, London, 1933, 434-43. 

5. Div. MR?, 747-59; the final letters of the first misra‘s and the first letters of the 
second misra‘s together form two quatrains which both contain the name of the mamduh, 
cf. Divan, ed. Musaffā, 623. MS Vel., fol. 174b, adds the kunya Abü'l-Mafaxir, 
presumably confusing this Muhammad with Sana’i’s patron at Sarakhs. 

6. Qaş. No. 231; the origin of the patron is mentioned in b. 44: **... in poetry and in 
prose / Khurasan produced no one like you, nor Ghaznin anyone like me’’. The nisba 
Gaznavi added to his name in a heading which is quoted in the edition may have been 
derived from a reference to the Mahmūdīyān (i.e. the Ghaznavid Dynasty) in b. 32. 

7. Quoted by S. Nafisi in his ta‘ligat to "Aufī's Lubab al-albab, 722. 

8. The two Koranic phrases are quoted from the opening lines of, respectively, Süra 91 
and 53. 

9. Qas. No. 270. 

10. See further Part II, ch. VIII. 

11. Div. MR?, 414-9 (it should be noted that the number *195' by mistake has been 
used twice in the collection of the qasidas). 

12. The performance of a pilgrimage to Mecca by Saná?i was mentioned for the first 
time by Daulatšāh; it was still accepted as a fact by Xalīlī (Afval, 24-6) and by Mudarris-i 
Radavi (Div. MR?, muq. LW), who both quoted this qasida in evidence, but it was 
already put into doubt by Ateş (Necati Lugal Arm., 127-8). 

13. On qas. No. 215, see Part III, ch. XIV.3. 

14. Qas. No. 176. 

15. Respectively, bb. 38-65 and 79-95. 
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16. On the use of gasidas and matnavi poems for topical poetry by Sana’i and his con- 
temporaries see Part IH, ch. XV.4. 

17. On Sarakhs, see: J. Ruska, Ef, s.v.; G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, Cambridge, 1905, 395 f. and 431-2 (the road system of medieval Khurasan); 
Meier, Aba Sa&id, 411. Yāgūt praises the town as the place of origin of many scholars of 
Islamic Law (MuSjam al-buldan, ed. F. Wuestenfeld, Leipzig, 1866-70, iti, 71-2). 

18. Cf., in particular, qas. No. 14, b. 37: sar-i ashab-i Nu‘man; tarkib-band, p. 719, II, 
16: šaix al-Islam .. muftī l-mašrigain .. aqdā’l-qudāt, p. 725, VI, 6: tā tu-rā sadr-1 Xurasan xvānd 
sultan-i ‘Irag (see also qas. No. 14, b. 48). 

19. Cf. Gir, Vols Sr 200. 

20. E.g. qas. No. 14, b. 46; No. 127, b. 11; Sair al-“bad, MS BV, fol. 196b, 4; MR 
Matn., b. 540. 

21. The hagiography of Ahmad-i Jam describes how, after a period of secluded life, he 
received a call to go to Sarakhs and cure its people from a disease which God had brought 
on them. At Sarakhs he engages in a contest of spiritual authority with Mubammad-i 
Mansur who was paralysed in both legs and had to be lifted onto his chair (kursī) 
whenever he wanted to preach. The mystic shows his powers by healing the Imam and 
then robbing the latter of his speech when he refuses to acknowledge this miracle. The 
revenge of the Imam consists of a fetwa declaring Ahmad to be a heretic whom it is lawful 
to kill. A murder is planned to take place in the xanagah during an interrogation of the 
sheikh who is accused of pretending to know God in his Divinity (tu mīgū'ī xuda-ra ba- 
xudā'ī šināsam). Again, the defence rests mainly on a miracle by means of which Ahmad 
brings the men who wanted to stab him to repent their evil intention (Magamat-1 Zanda-pil, 
ed. H. Moayyad, 39-46, partly reprinted in Div. MR?, muq. OYH-OY V; cf. the abndg- 
ed version, edited by W. Ivanow, /RAS, 1917, 328-323 (Persian text: 38-43)). If the 
events related in the hagiography have any historical basis, the date of this incident can be 
fixed approximately at 481 A. H.: Ahmad-i Jam is said to have been born in 441 and to 
have been converted to the mystical path at the age of 22; the journey to Sarakhs would 
have taken place at the end of a period of seclusion which altogether lasted eighteen years. 
In any case, there is no reason to assume that Sana?i was a witness to the event and refer- 
red to it in qas. No. 127 (pace Mudarris-i Radavi). On the life of Ahmad-i Jam, see 
further: F. Meier, ZDMG, xcvii, 1943, 47 ff. and EP, s.v.; H. Moayyad (Mv'ayyad), Die 
Magāmāt des Gaznawi, Diss. Frankfurt am Main, 1958, 38-44. 

22. Rahat as-sudur, 29-30, cf. 473-5; thanks to their efforts heretics, philosophers, 
followers of other religions (ahl-i milal) and those who believed in reincarnation or in fate 
(dahriyan) were forced to submit to the authority of the sari“a and of the muftīs. 

23. Cahar magāla, matn, 22, 5-6: majalis-i Muhammad-i Mansūr va Ibn "Abbādī va Ibn an- 
Nassāba al-*Alavi. M. Qazvini (ta‘ligat, 32) identified the first name with that of the head of 
the correspondence office of the Saljug Sultan Malik-šāh implying that the works referred 
to must have been inšā”collections; however, the title mayalis far better fits works of a 
religious nature. Other references to Muhammad-i Mansür have been collected in 
Div.MR?, muq. QYB-QYZ. 

24. Div. MR?, 717-33: 

25. This matnavi shall be discussed in more detail in Part III, ch. XV.5. 

26. Introduction to the Qur?an, 76. 

a E.g., in the antithesis of free will (qadar) to predestination (jabr), and of belief to 
unbelief. 

28. In b. 8b, the Prophet’s words ‘‘arihna ya Bilal’’ are quoted; cf. Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
Musnad, ed. Cairo, 1311 A. H., v, 264, and Ta‘l. Had., 279 with further references. 

29. Like the ‘gazal without tagazzul’ defined earlier (cf. ch. III, n. 34), this poem 
exemplifies the variety of short poems from which the classical Persian gazal developed. 

30. xati-i an az hast-i mā v-az nafy-i là mastür-ast. The paradox of the two negative par- 
ticles perhaps alludes to the intermediate position which, according to qas. No. 127, the 
Imam took in theological controversies (cf. n. 32). 

31. Our translation follows the text of the edition although in the final misra‘ the first 
name Muhammad does not fit the metre (cf. Radavi’s note); the metrical form is correct if 
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the colloquial form ‘Mahmad’ is read instead: ramzhā-i majlis-i Mahmad bin-i Mansür bid. 
An instance of the Imam's symbolic teachings is related in the Hadiga (ed. MR, 485, 

19-487, 1): in a story about a Sufi sheikh who had adopted the zunnār—the girdle which 
distinguished unbelievers— this act is interpreted as a castigation of the lower soul. 

] 32. Namely, the tailasāndārān-i din and the xānagāhdārān-i jan; the latter may be iden- 
tified with the representatives of Ansari’s tradition with whom Sanā'ī was on a friendly 
footing during his stay at Herat. As to the opponents, they are designated as the ‘‘wor- 
shippers of form"' (sūratparastān). The text continues to relate how the Imam dealt with 
the Hanbalis and the Aštarīs, and how he mediated between the ashab-i jabr and the ahl-i 
qadar (cf. qas. No. 14, b. 41 ff.: he is said to have opposed both the ‘‘emptying of the 
Law'' on the part of the Jabriyan and the negation of the Divine decree by the ‘Adliyan, 
i.e. the proponents of the Mu‘tazili doctrine of God's justice). The aim of the Imam was 
not only to restore the rule of Islamic law in the town but also to its tradition of spiritual 
life (b. 50a: ihya-i Sar‘-u ma‘rifat). 

33. Cf. b. 2: ‘*.. through teaching, books and medicines / it is in three ways a festival: 
to the faith, to the soul and to the body’’. A heading reproduced in the edition specifies 
that the poem was intended to serve as an inscription on the building; the contents neither 
confirm or deny this. 

34. Another example is the story about the Prince of Rüm. Cf. supra, p. 6. Jami 
quotes a letter (actually, the second Darguzini letter) addressed to ‘‘one of the men of 
dignity and eminence"' (Nafahat al- uns, 566). 

35. See on Darguzīnī's life: CH/r, Vol. 5, 251, 260 and 263 f.; Div. MR?, muq. SZ- 
SH; Ahmad, Makātīb, ta*ligat, 143-85 (quoting "A. Iqbal, Vizārat dar Sahd-i salātīn-i buzurg-i 
Saļjūgī, Teheran, 1338/1959). 

36. CHIr, Vol. 5, 124. 

37. Cf. Ahmad, o.c., ta‘l., 171 ff.; Muhaddit, Divan-i Qivami, ta‘l., 249-54 (the pen 
name ‘Qivami’ would have been derived from this vizier’s laqab). 

38. Dīvān-i Muizzī, 324-6, 569-70. 

39. Ahmad, o.c., tat. 152 ff. 

40. Mak. No. 6 has been attributed to this incident as well, but obviously by mistake: 
this letter refers to a cure by means of three drugs, one of which was darin: (‘cinnamon’) 
which seems to have been mistaken for ‘Darguzini’. 

41. davāt-i bunsüràx; perhaps a kind of pencase like the 6th/12th century specimen 
described by E. Baer as having ‘‘two openings on opposite ends, one for the ink and the 
other for the kalam’ (El, Suppl., Fasc. 3-4, s.v. Dawat). 

42. This passage only makes sense if it is interpreted as an imaginary conversation be- 
tween the poet and his admirers. 

43. Mak. No. 5= Div. MR?, 119-21; in the early MSS the letter is not added to the 
qasida. 

44. Mak. No. 14= Div. MR?, 121-2. 

45. Qas. No. 210; cf. Cahar magala, tal., 136, 146-7; Divan-i Mu‘izzi, muq. K; Ahmad, 
(T AIM tal., VOUN., 

46. Cf. Div. MR?, OKV f.: he was a descendant (sibt) of the lexicographer an-Natanzī 
(cf. Brockelmann, GAL i, 288 and Suppl. i, 505). 

47. Div. MR?, 760-6; of the mamdih’s name, only the laqab Makin ad-Din is mentioned 
(I, 9) and there are references to Tāj-i Isfahan ( = the mamduh ot qas. No. 210?) and to 
the city of Rayy (III, 10-1). 

48. The mamdih of this qasida, who is described as **faxr-i ahl-i Rayy”’ and ''tàj-i sadr- 
i Isfahàn"' (b. 54) might be identical with the person addressed in the preceding stanzaic 

oem. 

4 49. The heading can be found in MSS MiM and KM (p. 304), but in MS Vel., fol. 
150a, the-same qasida is entitled: fī daug tark ad-dunyā. 

50. I.e.: they have actually become anda” (‘foolish’). i 

51. The date of Mu‘izzi’s death can be fixed in the years 519-521 A. H.; cf. Dīvān-: 
Mu‘izzi, muq. H-L and Cahar magāla, 129 ff. 

52. Div. MR”, mugattatāt Nos. 11, 34 and 159. 
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53. Gazal No. 152, b. 14. i 

54. E.g. gazal No. 50; qasida No. 27, one of the most typical qalandar poems of Sana’i, 
is almost identical to the nasi? of a qasida by Mu‘izzi’s father Burhani and very close to the 
nasib of one of Mufizzī's own poems; cf. M. Mu‘in’s article, reprinted in Cahar magāla, 
ta‘l., 198 ff. 

55e Ch Div MR3j85; n. 2. 

56. “I have toasted this beer (i.e.: uttered this boast) at the table of “Imadi’’ (b. 34a). 

57. Tagī-i Kasi, Xulasat al-ai*àr, MS Brit. Mus. Or. 3506, fol. 285b f.; Sustari, Magalis 
al-mu?minin, 294 f.; see also the headings in the editions MM and MR". 

58. Cf. Div. MR?, muq. ST f.; in qas. No. 274 he is described as ‘‘a counsellor of the 
king of Iran” (b. 17a) and as one on whom the wellbeing of the realm of Herat depends. 

59mibid.g«b. 36. 

60. Div. MR?, 733-46. 

61. Qas. No. 33. 

62. Suhà is one of the minor stars of the Lesser Bear. 

63. No. 34. 

64. Respectively in bb. 7-8 and 22 ff. 

65. Gaznavi, Maqamat-i Zanda-pil, 63-5; cf. Jami, Nafahat al-uns, 362-3. 

66. It includes the qas. Nos. 15 and 16. 

67. No. 17; the maxlas proves that the person addressed was Fadl b. Yahya, not his 
father as the heading suggests. 

68. Qas. Nos. 207, 273 and 307. 

69. Early versions of the two letters can be found in MS Fatih (Istanbul) No. 5426/34, 
dated 726-7 A.H.; they were summarized by H. Ritter (Der Islam, xxv, 1939, 69 f.) and 
published by M. Minuvi ( Yagma, iii/5, 1329/1950, 210-5; cf. Cahar magāla, ta‘l., 296-300). 
N. Ahmad included them in his Makatib from much younger MSS. with several variants 
to the introduction. One letter is printed in Div. MR?, 123-5, with a heading mentioning 
the xān-i Saraxs as the scene of the incident. 

70. Fātih/Mīnuvī, No. 1 = Mak. No. 9» Div. MR2, Lc. 

71. Fatih/Minuvi, No. 2= Mak. No. 8. 

72. Yar Ahmad Rašīdī identified one of the teachers of ‘Umar-i Xayyam, named šaix 
Nasir al-Milla va'd-Din Muhammad b. Mansür with Sana’i’s patron at Sarakhs, but the 
latter's name is never accompanied by the former’s laqab (cf. the anthology Tarab-xāna, 
dated 867 A.H., ed. J. Huma'i, Tehran, 1341/1962, 148, and Moayyad, Die Magāmāt des 
Gaznawi, 103 f.). 


NOTES TO CHAPTER SIX 


1. Cf. Bosworth, The later Ghaznavids, 89 ff. 

2. See further supra, Part II, ch. X, and Part III, ch. XV.6. Special attention is paid 
to the difficulties Bahrām-šāh had to face before he could ascend the throne (ed. MR, 
506-19; MS BV, ff. 137b, 2-142a, 5). 

3. These poems are not incomplete, as Ates assumed (Nec. Lugal Arm., 140 ff.), but are 
specimens of the use of gazals as panegyrics which entails the omission of extensive praise. 
Poems of the same type were written earlier by Mastūd-i Sa‘d-i Salman in praise of Sultan 
Mas*üd III (Divan, 671 ff.). 

4. Qe, Aetia 1394. 

9. The sections dar “udr gūyad (MS BV, ff. 162a-164a) and hasb-i hal (ff. 1642-1702) 
have been changed in most other MSS so that the original connection to the preceding 
panegyric of the Sultan has been obscured. 

6. See on the prose introductions: Part II, ch. XI. 

7. Mak. No. 16. 

8. Cf. Div. MR?, muq. QZ-QT, and Tal. Had., 766. 

9. E.g.: Bada?uni, Muntaxab at-tavārīx, 40-2; cf. H. Ritter, Oriens, v, 1952, 190 ff. 

10. The fetwa is mentioned for the first time by Daulatšāh. 
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1. Respectively ed. MR, 728, 1.14 ff. and 726, 10 ff. (treated as panegyrics to two 
different persons; the /agab of the former, 'al-hadür', is in MS BV a common adjective 
-— Xvāja Ahmad); stray lines can be found in other panegyrics on MR 626-7, 629 
an -5. 

12. MS IO 916, fol. 81a, where the order of the text is almost the same as in BV, 
already refers in the heading to the anecdotal interpretation of these passages: vāja Ahmad 
xana-t saxta bud az bahr-i Sana?i; sifat-i in xāna va šukr-i vay gūyad. 

13. dūstī muxlis andar-in šahr-am 

kard az sidq-i düsti bahr-am 


xana-t bahr-i man ba-rahmat-i dil 
kard-u yak dast jāma xāna zi-zil(l) 
nags-i an jāma-! tahi tār-aš 

xilal-i bam būd-u divar-as 
v-andar-àn xāna mu?nis az hama kas 
sāya-t xana-u man-u man bas 

xana tarik-u mard bi-maya 

saya-ra bāšad az bar-t saya 

(MS BV, fol. 171a, 2-6) 

14. har suxan k-an hijay-1 xad basad 
katib-i vahy az xirad basad 

(ibid., 7) 

15. xalg az-in xana bar hadar basad 
xtāja Ahmad hadūrtar basad 
an-ki xama-§ zt-sihr bar girtās 
Sab-u rüzi nigast az anfas 
darj karda cu din miyān-i gunāh 
ma*ni andar miyan-i xatt-i siyāh 

(ibid., 8-10) 

16. dada kilk-a$ čunān-ki šāh-u Saris 

az nigab-i tang xirad-ra bus 
(ibid., 14) 

17. References to his eloquence and to his pulpit: BV, fol. 170b, 4 ff. (Had. MR, 635, 
4 ff.) and fol. 170b, 11 (Had. MR, 728, 14). 

18. The same in MS Vel., fol. 101b. 

19. Cf. supra, p. 44 f. 

20. Div. MR?, 14. 

21. See matn, 45, 2 and n. 5. 

22. Qit*a No. 138, a long elegy, would have been written for the same person accord- 
ing to the heading quoted in the edition but the variants mentioned in the notes do not 
confirm this attribution. 

23. in Majdüd b. Adam as-Sanā”ī al-Gaznavi (tagammadahu Allah bi-ģufrānihi bi-rahmatihi va 
bi-ridvanihi) pii-1 Amir Sayyid Abü'l-Fath Fadl Allah b. Ibrahim b. Tahir al- Husaini va à dar tab 
bud ki imlā kard az bamdad-i rüz-i yakšamba yàzdahum-i māh-1 ša"bān sal bar pansad-u bist-u panj 
az hijrat-i Mustafa (salla Allah “alaihi va sallama) čūn namāz-1 Sam biguzard va (?) axirin suxani ki 
biguft in büd karam-i tu hukm-i man bas va xali kard ba- Nau-abad dar xana-i SA>iSa-1 Niki... (MS 
MA, p. 12); see also supra, p. 133. 

24. Other references to Sana’i’s tomb in the biographical sources have been mentioned 
supra, p. 14 f. 

25. Pictures of the tomb, both in its forrner and in its present state, were published by 
Xalili, Ahvā/-u ātār, and by Radavi, Matnavīhā-i hakim Sanā”i. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER EIGHT 


1. Tadkirat a$-fufara?, 98. According to W. Ivanow, ''diwan as implying a collection of 
poetry is of comparatively modern usage. The earlier use of the word indicated a collec- 
tion of written works, whether of poetry or prose” (Problems in Nasir-i Khusrau’s Biography, 
Bombay, 1956, 70); in some of the colophons of MS Vel. (late 7th/13th century) the col- 
lected poetry, including matnavi poems, is called a divan. 

2. It is most likely that the lithograph is a more or less faithful copy of one of the Divan 
manuscripts accessible in Tehran at the time. 

3. Cf. A. Munzavi, FNX, ni, 2361. 

4. According to the count of A. Ateş, Farsça manzum eserler, 25. 

5. In this section, No. 195 was used twice; No. 288 was left out in the text but not in the 
list of the poems. 

6. See respectively QMV-QN and QN-QSD with facsimiles of pages from MSS Vel. 
and MiF. 

7. The list is not included in MS KM. 

8. See, for example, the apparatus criticus to our text of qas. No. 215, supra, p. 172 ff. 

9. Excluded from Table I is MS Cambridge Or. 1724, containing poems by Sana?i 
(ff. 1-17) as well as by Mufizzī, ‘Umar-i Xayyam and Azraqi and carrying the date 604 
A.H. As the Cambridge University Library kindly informed the present writer (11 March 
1980), the entire codex consists of recently made paper (softwood pulp) and must be 
dismissed as a fake. 

10. MS British Museum Or. 3302; the similarity to MiF, which is evident already from 
Ch. Rieu’s description, was fully confirmed by a de visu examination by the present 
writer: the order of the poems, the headings and the arrangement of the contents are all 
identical but the former MS does not contain the additions in nasta‘lig made to MiF. 

11. Div. MR?, muq. QN; Munzavi, o.c., No. 23, 586. 

12. Dar bāra-i yak nusxa-i gadīm-1 kulliyat-i ... Sana?i, Kabul, 1338/1959; Kulliyat-i as*ar ... 
ba-kusis-t CAli-i Asgar Basir, Kabul, 1356/1977, haftad-u nuh+ 634 pp.; cf. S. de 
Beaureceuil, Manuscrits d'Afghanistan, Cairo, 1964, No. 318. A group of Afghan experts is 
reported to have reached near certainty about a dating in the second half of the 6th cen- 
tury A.H. considering the quality of the paper and the paleographic characteristics (cf. 
facsimile edition, muq. du). 

13. See supra, p. 140 ff. 

14. Cf. Div. MR?, muq. OSH. The gazals were copied from Xalili’s monograph. The 
following poems are also present in Vel.: gaz. Nos. 33, 66, 174 and 327; the remaining 
are Nos. 68, 113-6, 132, 140, 149, 153, 204, 217, 2920; 225, ZG! 

15. Al-mu5am fi ma‘ayir asar al-*ajam, 221. 

16. E.g.: the collected works of ‘Attar, dated 731/1330-1, in the former Saltanati collec- 
tion of the Gulistan palace, Tehran (cf. the facsimiles published together with the Asrār- 
nama by S. Gauharin, Tehran, 1338/1959, and the Divan of ‘Attar by T. Tafaddulī, 
Tehran, 1341/1962). 

17. SA. Munzavi, Fihrist-i ihdā*i-i.. Miškāt ba-kitābxāna-i Dānišgāh-i Tihrān, ii, 55, n. 5; 
Radavi, Div. MR?, muq. QSJ ff.; M. Muhaqqiq, Rahnima-i kitāb, v/7, 1341/1962, 586-9. 

18. The title of the original manuscript was: Kitab as‘ar a$-$aix al-imam al-hakim xātam 
as-SuSara sayyid al-hukamā nādīrat al-falak muSizat al-kalam farid al-Sasr vahid ad-dahr badi< az- 
zaman Abü'l- Hasan "Alī b. Adam al-Gaznavi al-mulaggab bi's-Sanā”ī (cf. the lists of epithets 
from other 6th century MSS supra, ch. HI, n. 16). The ex libris itself provides a good exam- 
ple of the combination of Arabic, Persian and Turkish ceremonious titles used with 
reference to a ruler of this period: li-xizānat al-amir al-isfahsalar al-ajall as-sayyid al-kabīr al- 
Salim al-tāmil al-mu?ayyad al-mansür al-muzaffar nusrat ad-daula va'd-dīn qutb al-islam 
va’l-muslimin zahir al-imam mujir al-anām Simad ad-daula va jamal al-milla va bahā al-umma izz 
al-muluk va’s-salatin malik al-umara aš-šarq va’l-garb pahlavan-i jihān šahriyār-i Iran malik-i Taran 
marzuban al-‘alam Sars al-xilāfa taj (...) qyrndlg emektāš alp qutlug jyvg? ulug atābak Abū 
Sa*(.....)lan/Sa'id Arslan?/ Aba b. Aq Sonqur Atābak zahir amir al-mu>minin (our interpreta- 
tion of the damaged text differs in several points from Radavī's, cf. Div. MR2, muq. 
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QSD f.). See on this Atabeg: V. Minorsky, E/', s.v. Maragha; EP, s.v. Ahmadilis; C. E. 
Bosworth, CH/r, Vol. 5, 170 (apparently, the name ‘‘Aksonqur I” is incorrect; the ex 
libris confirms the names given in most historical sources, including Ibn Atir, a/-Kamil, xi, 
177, 280, where the ruler is called: Ibn Aqsonqur). 

19. Tariq ut- Tahgīg, 118, n.3. 

20. E.g. the Divan of Zahir-i Faryabi in the University Library, Istanbul, dated 
759/1358; ci. A. Ateş, Farsça manzum eserler, No. 88 and the facsimile on p. 648. The 
writing is characterized as "unusually calligraphic nasx’’ (ola&anüstü hattat neshi yazı). 

21. This assessment is based in particular on a comparison of the text of the matnavi 
Sair al-"ibād with the oldest dated copy, MS Bağdatlı Vehbi of 552/1157. Also in this 
respect, the British Museum MS Or. 3302 is very close to MiF. 

22. Farhang-i Iranzamin, v, 1336/1957-8, 8. 

23. Cf. H. Ritter, Der Islam, xxii, 1935, 103. The scribe probably copied MS Vel. 
directly as he reproduced slavishly a confusion of the folios occurring in the Sair al-‘ibad 
section of the older manuscript. 

24. [n the first section of the Divan headings in Arabic have been added to all poems; 
many of these headings are recorded in Div. MR2, often without an indication of their 
source. 

25. The evidence of such a revival consists of a remarkable increase in the number of 
copies made from Sanā'ī's works during this period, and of various signs of the activities 
of editors and commentators (see also supra, p. 114 and 121 f.). It would be worthwhile to 
examine the influence of Sana?i on the ‘Indian style’ of Persian poetry which developed 
simultaneously. 

26. A rough dating of this change can be based on the textual history of Sa*di's col- 
lected works: the poet's own collection of his gazals was still non-alphabetical but the 
editor [bn Bisutün introduced an alphabetical order less than half a century after the 
former's death (726/1325-6); cf. Rieu, Catal. of Persian Manuscripts, n, 595 ff.; Ates, o.c., 
168 ff.). 

27. Indo-Iranica, xvi, 1963, 49 ff. 

28. The heading reads both in MiF and in MS Or. 3302: duvvum dar madayih jumla 
haftad-u nuh-ast avval dar madh-i sultan-i Salam malik-1 Sadil-1 a&zam Yamin ad-daula Bahram-sah 
gūyad xallada "llah mulkahu va-sultanahu. 

29. The number of poems contained in each section of the original collection is men- 
tioned in MiF and Or. 3302 on the fihrist: cf. respectively Div. MR?, QSJ f. and Rieu, 
Supplement, No. 214. 

30. According to the headings in MiM and KM the poem was written at Ghaznin; the 
former MS specifies the genre as tauhid. 

31. This qasida is marked by the abundant use of Arabic phrases quoted almost literal- 
ly from the Koran; the rhyme on the Arabic plural suffix -ūn also imitates Koranic style. 

32. See on the headings in MiM and KM, which do not agree with the contents of the 
poem: supra, p. 72. 

33. Jami mentions a variant of the heading: Rumuz a/-anbiyā? va kunūz al-auliya? (Nafahat 
al-uns, 697/598); the poem treats mainly of the spiritual meanings attached to the 
anacreontic motifs of Persian poetry. 

34. See, as far as the letters are concerned, supra, p. 161. 

35. See on the prose introduction, supra, p. 140 ff. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER NINE 


1. Cf. Divan, ed. M. Musaffa, muq. nuh ff. 

2. Mu?ayyid al-fudala? va madar al-afadil, MS Leiden, Or. 1674, fol. 2b. See on this work: 
F. Tauer, in: J. Rypka, HIL, 430 and A. Munzavi, FNX, iii, 1958 f. with further 
references. at 

3. The philological problems of most of the short matnavi poems have been studied in 
detail by B. Utas, Tarīg ut-tahgīg (see especially pp. 75-86, 90-3, 115-21 and 130-2). A 
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Sāgī-nāma preserved in a manuscript of the Uzbek Academy is also attributed to Sana? (cf. 
A. A. Semenov, Sobranie vostoényx rukopisej Ak. Nauk Uzbekskoj SSR, ii, Tashkent, 1954, 38). 

4. Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the India Office Library, Nos. 914 and 724/ 1559. Utas, 
0.c., 76, proposed to identify the enigmatic Garib-nama with one of Sanā”ī's qasidas (Div. 
MR, No. 121). 

5. Cf. Utas, o.c., 77 f.; A. M. Mirzoev, Kamal ad-Din Binai (Russian transl.), Moscow, 
1976, 116-8. 

(Ga (Ci ES, GG, ili 

7. Cf. M. Minuvi, Farhang-i Iranzamin, v, 1336/1957-8, 7; Utas, o.c., 81 ff. 

8. See also A Persian Sufi Poem: Vocabulary and Terminology, London/Malmo, 1978, a 
statistical investigation of the Tarīg at-tahgīg by the same author. 

9. Tarīg ut-tahgīg, 81 f. 

10. Muq., bīst-u haft ff.: MSS Vel. (684 A.H.); Fatih No. 3734 (884 A.H.; 190 bb.); 
Sipahsalar No. 347 (920 A.H.; 212 bb.) and the ed. Kitābfurūš-i Sams (234 bb.). Both the 
Sipahsalar MS and the edition are defective and originally included 240 bb. according to 
their headings. 

11. Ed. Matn., bb. 108, 111-2 = MS Vel., bb. 67, 70-1. 

12. See supra, Part III, ch. XV.5. 

13. Ed. Matn., bb. 202 ff. = MS Vel., bb. 151 ff. 

14. MSS Fatih No. 3734 (99 bb.); Halet Efendi Ilavesi No. 61 (1132 A.H.?; 75 bb., 
defective). The text is also included in the facsimile edition of MS KM, 276-80 (98 bb.). 

15. Cf. supra, p. 118. 

16. See further on the composition of these matnavi poems: Part III, ch. XV, 4-5. 

17. The separate copies of the Satr al-‘ibad nearly all belong to the strain of tradition to 
which the commentary was added. 

18. The version without headings is further included in MSS MiF and Brit. Mus. Or. 
3302; both copies also mention Mutayaba-nama as the title of the Kar-nama. 

19. Cf. the remarks by Utas concerning the text of the Tariq at-tahgīg in the same edi- 
tion (o.c., 39). 

20. Ed. Matn., 238-40; M. Haravi, Risāla-: nafs-i Faxr ad-Din-i Rāzī va Sair ai-ibād 
ula’l-ma‘ad-1 hakim Sanā'ī-i Gaznavi, Kabul, 1344/1965. Cf. C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der 
arabischen Literatur, Suppl. i, 923; H. Ritter, Der Islam, xxv, 1939, 65 (MS Fatih No. 5426, 
ff. 27a-32a). 

21. MS Aya Sofya No. 3241 (885 A.H.) and a manuscript from the collection of the 
late M. Minuvi, dated 886 (cf. muq. panjah-u nuh); other copies of the commentary are in- 
cluded in the Istanbul MSS Aya Sofya No. 4803/4 (undated), Sehid Ali Pasa No. 1207/3 
(913 A.H.) and Halet Efendi No. 786/15 (1032 A.H.). , 

22. Cf. Ritter, Oriens, xi, 1958, 29; A. Ateş, Farsça manzum eserler, No. 119 (MS Univer- 
site No. FY 538, 826 A.H.). 


NOTES TO CHAPTER TEN 


I LHP, 319. 

2. The form of the name of this editor, several variants of which are known (cf. ed. 
MR, 8, n. 21), is confirmed by the reading of MS MA, p. 12. 

3. Abu Darr and the Persian companion of the Prophet, Salman al-Farisi, are often 
mentioned in Sana?r's own poems as models of Muslim piety (cf. Div. MR?, index, s. vv. 
Bu Darr and Salman). 

4. Had.MR, 16 ff. 

5. See supra, p. 102 f. 

6. Cf. M. *A. Tarbiyat, Mihr, v/6, 1316/1937, 541; Had. MR, mug. LH f.; S. Nafisi 
in: CAufi, Lubab al-albàb, ta‘ligat, 719-22; A. Ateş, JA, s.v. Sená'i, 482; id., Farsça manzum 
eserler, Nos. 43-4. 

7. Other selections are described in Ates's catalogue, Nos. 41-2, 45; the identification 
of many of the muntaxabs extant in manuscript collections is still uncertain. 
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8. Radavī, Ta‘ligat-1 Hadiqat al-hagiqa, hast; cf. W. Ivanow, Concise Descriptive Catalogue, 
Calcutta, 1924, No. 447; F. Rastkar, Fihrist-i kitābxāna-i Majlis, viii, No. 2349. 

9. See on "Abd al-Latif al-SAbbasi: Stephenson, 77e First Book, Introd. xxi ff.; R. A. 
Nicholson, in: Jalal ad-Din Rumi, The Mathnawt, Vol. i, London, 1925, Introd. 18; C. A. 
Storey, Persian Literature, i/2, 807, n. 5; Radavi, Ta‘l.Had., pany ff. Stephenson and 
Radavi also describe the works of other commentators. The existence of a copy of the 
Hadiqa made in 617/1220 is confirmed by the colophon of the Cambridge MS Add. 3209, 
copied at Agra, 1012/1603 (E. G. Browne, A Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts, 294 f.), a 
facsimile of which was published in Had. MR (MS “KM”, wrongly attributed to the 
India Office Library); on ‘Abd al-Latif's notice concerning this manuscript cf. A. 
Sprenger, A Catalogue ... of the Libraries of the King of Oudh, i, 557; W. Pertsch, Verzeichnis 
der pers. Handschriften ... Berlin, 749 f. 

10. Cf. Stephenson, o.c., Introd. xi ff.; E. Edwards, Catalogue of the Persian Printed Books, 
373; Had. MR, muq. LH. 

11. The oldest copy consulted by Stephenson was MS British Museum Add. 25, 329 
(890 A.H.). The book has been reprinted at least four times between 1968 and 1975. 

12. Facsimiles of pages from BV were published by Radavi in Had.MR and in 
Matnaviha (¢thil-u haft £.). F. Meier, Die schöne Mahsati, 49-53, published the text of one 
story (fol. 120 = Had.MR, 454-5). 

13. Most of these sections are rarely met with in other copies of the Hadiga. Radavi 
inserted some /Arkayats from this series at the end of Bab VI in his edition (pp. 410, 12-413; 
see also: Ta‘l.Had., 524 f.). 

14. A facsimile of one page in: A. J. Arberry, Specimens of Arab and Persian Palaeography, 
London, 1939. 

15. See on Mu?avyad an-Nasafi: H. Ethé, Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, ii, 266 (who 
dates the time of his life about 472/1080); S. Nafīsī, in: SAufi, Lubab al-albab, ta‘ligat, 745; 
idem, in: Baihaqi, Ta?rix-i Mas‘udi, iii, Tehran, 1332/1953, 1546-9. 

16. The name of the copyist is Ahmad b. Habib Abū Ishaq b. Abi Mastūd. The 
manuscript has a modern pagination. 

17. See on the prose introductions which mention Sana?i as their author: Part II, 
chee 

18. A facsimile of the page containing the colophon in Had.MR (MS ‘‘M’’). 

19. The undated MS KM which we have discussed above with regard to the Divan- 
collection it contains, ought to be considered in the investigation of the early textual 
history, even if the date of its copying may not have been as close to Sana’1’s age as it has 
been claimed. The Hadiga (no title is mentioned) is the first of a group of matnaviyat in- 
cluding also Sair al-‘ibad, Kar-nama and Tahrimat al-qalam. It is preceded by the same prose 
introduction (Dibaéa I.S.) as found in Vel., different in some details. A fihrist al-abvab al- 
matnaviyat (sic), following the introduction on p. 9, lists 25 chapters of the Hadiga only, 
with headings in Arabic occurring also in the text. This unique feature takes the place of 
the division into ten abs found in most manuscripts. At the end of the text (p. 226) a 
group of nine ‘‘scattered lines'' (abyāt-i tafārīg) have been added arbitrarily by the editor 
of this recension; they correspond to ed. MR 707, 3-6.8. 717, 5.716, 1 (the final line could 
not be found in other copies of the poem). 

20. Had. MR, muq. L. 

21. Ed. M. Minuvi, 8. 

22. Cf. e.g. The Mathnaw(, iv, b. 2567 and Nicholoson's commentary. Rümi must have 
known the most common title to which he alludes in referring to his own poem as /ariqat 
az-zuhhād va hadīgat al-‘ibdd in the prose introduction of the first book (Vol. i, 2 line 1). 

23. Cf. Had. MR, L f.; Ateş, ZA, s.v. Sená'i, 482; Div. MR?, muq. LB. 

24. Cf. F. E. Karatay, Topkapı Sarayı Müzesi Kütuphanesi Farsça yazmalar, Istanbul, 1961, 
No. 390; E. Blochet, Catalogue des manuscrits persans, iii, Paris, 1928, No. 1220. 

25. In the case of Ansari’s work, the title was derived from the use of the invocation 
ilihi at the beginning of each prayer (cf. Suxanan-i Pir-i Harāt, ed. by M. J. SariSat, 
Tehran, 1358/1979?, 25-33). 

26. The epilogue is also lacking in MS KM. 
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27. Fol. 106a: in cand bait dar hagg-i xvāja Burhan ad-Din Abū'l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Nasir-i Gaz- 
navi ma‘ruf ba- Biryangar inšā kard va ba- Bagdad firistad va isti*anat x'āst ba u; in kitab-ra ba-dar( 2) 
al-xilafa Sard kard va xatt-i a?imma-i Bagdad bisitad va ba-Gaznin firistād va ma*lüm sud sultān-rā ki 
suxan-i xasman ba-garad bud. 

28. See supra, p. 24 f. 

29. Cf. Abū Yusuf Širāzī, Fihrist-i kitabxana-i Madrasa-i "Alī-i Sipahsālārī, i, 499; P. de 
Jong and M. J. de Goeje, Catalogus codicum orientalium Bibl. Acad. Lugduno Batavae, v. 
181 f.; Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts, v, 549 f.; Had. MR, 747, notes 11 and 12; 
Browne, /.c.; Ateş, Farsça manzum eserler, 28. 

30. The concluding lines of the Sah-nama contain a date comparable to that of the 
epilogue both as far as its formulation and the nature of its variants are concerned (cf. Th. 
Nēldeke, Das iranische Nationalepos, Berlin-Leipzig, 1920, 25). 

31. Cf. Rieu, o.c., 600; Ethé, Catalogue... India Office Library, 660; Ates, o.c., 168 ff. 
with further references. 

32. Cf. Rieu, o.c., 628 f.; Browne, LHP, iii, 272. 

33. Divan, ed. by Mudarris-i Radavi, 1-4; see also Ates, o.c., 39 f. 

34. See the references in n. 29, and W. Pertsch, Verzeichniss der persischen Handschriften 

.. Berlin. 

35. Cf. H. Ritter, Der Islam xxii, 103 f.; Ates, o.c., 27. 

36. See also Part II, ch. VIII. 

37. See supra, p. 86. 

38. E.g. in IO 916, fol. 133a: al-vajh at-tānī fi's-salat (cf. lad. MR, 137, 7-8; the prose 
heading does not occur in the manuscript); in Vel., fol. 30a: al-bāb at-talit, followed by a 
heading in Arabic prose (cf. Had.MR, 189), other bab headings on ff. 61a, 70a, and vajh 
headings on ff. 20a, 26b and 37a. See also the quite different division of the text into babs 
occurring in KM (supra, n. 19). 

39. MS IO 916, fol. 77b. 

40. Cf. Part III, ch. XV .2. 

41. In Vel. the praise of the Sultan (fol. 91a ff.) still precedes the conclusion of the text. 

42. In Had.MR: Bab VIII, pp. 501-638. 

43. For instance, in IO 916; see also Had. MR, 255, n. 1. 

44. Cf. supra, Part I, ch. VI.4. 

45. In Had.MR: Bab X, pp. 705-44. 
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1. Mixed forms of the dibacas also occur, especially in the more recent manuscripts; cf. 
e.g. Had. MR, 26 ff. (Dib. I.R. followed by a part of Dib. H.S.) and Ahmad, Makatib, 1-8 
(a short version of Dib. ILS. preceded by the opening lines of Dib. I. R.). 

2. Xalīlī, Dar bara-i yak nusxa-i qadim, 5 ff.; Div. MR?, muq. QN?. 

3. For instance, the date mentioned in the appendix was used to date the dealings of 
the poet with the Sultan (Tal. Had., 10, 7 f., only in MS KM); Muhammad b. Tahir al- 
Husaini, the leader of the sayyids of Ghazna and Sana?i's companion during his last day 
according to the appendix, is said to have been the one to whom the poet turned for help 
when envious people had *'scattered"' his works (ibid., 15, 9 f.). 

4. Cf. the variants indicated in the Ta‘l.Had. edition of Dib. I.S., especially p. 14, 
5 ff. and n. 2 (Faxri-nama was, according to KM, only an alternative title, not the title of 
an earlier version). 

5. The collection introduced by Dib. ILS. is called a **kitàb'' in some manuscripts and 
a *'dīvān'' in others (cf. Had. MR, 56, 7 and n. 10). 

6. rūzī man ki Majdüd b. Adam-i Sanai-am .. (o.c., 32, 1). 

7. Q.c., 33, 5 and 56, 2 respectively. 

8. See the letters 3 and 4 of Ahmad's Makatib and the ta‘ligat of the editor, pp. 130 ff. 

9. See supra, Part I, ch. VI.4. 

10. Cf. the conclusions of our discussion in Part II, ch. VIII. 
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11. MSS India Office Library No. 2722/ Ethé No. 927; Kitabxana-i Dānišgāh-i 
«Utmānīya, Haidarabad, No. 1397; Kitābxāna-i Habibganj, ‘Aligarh No. 21/145 (cf. 
Ahmad, o.c., 24 ff. with facsimiles). 

12. See on the Fatih-MS supra, Part I, ch. V, n. 69. 

13. Cf. supra, Part I, ch. IV.7, ch. V.6 and ch. VI.2. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER TWELVE 


1. See supra, Introduction, and the survey of the modern biographies in ch. II. 
2. Cf. J. T. P. de Bruijn, ‘The religious use of poetry’, in: Studies on Islam, 63-74. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


1. These sources are, primarily, the divans of SUnsuri, Farruxi and Manitihri, the 
oldest collections of the works of individual poets still extant. 

2. Cahar magāla, matn, 46. 

3. Lubāb al-albab, ii, 241-97/419-56; see also G. M. Khan, Islamic Culture, xiii, 1949, 
217-22, and, on Hasan-i Gaznavi and ‘Abd al-Vasi‘ Jabali, the introductions to the edi- 
tions of their divans by M. Radavi and D. Safa, and the latter in TADJ, ii, 586 ff. and 
650 ff. respectively. 

4. The Later Ghaznavids, 75. 

5. Ta?īx-i Mastūdī, i, 330 ff., 460 ff. and ii, 771 f. 

6. Div.MR?, gas. No. 284, p. 639, 4; the mention of this poet in the Kār-nāma must be 
a later addition to the text, cf. supra, p. 117 f. The conflicting data concerning his life are 
examined in the ta‘ligat to Cahar magāla, 108-13, by Safa, TADI, n, 398 ff. and by 
Bosworth, o.c., 174, n. 88. 

7. The office of the mušrif and its connection with the spy system of the Ghaznavid Em- 
pire is described by Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, 93-7. 

8. Cf. supra, Part I, ch. IV .7. 

9. Lubāb al-albab, ii, 72-5/70-4; see also Bosworth, The Later Ghaznavids, 76 and 174, n. 
91. He has been identified with "Atā'ī, the author of the epics Barzū-nāma and Bizan-nama 
(cf. D. Safa, Hamasa-sara?*i dar Iran, 309, 317 and TADI, ui, 477 ff.). 

10. Cahàr magāla, main, 44 and ta‘ligat, 113-5; Divan-i Mas‘ud-1 Sa‘d-i Salman, 237, cf. 
533; see also Bosworth, o.c., 75 f. and 174, n. 89. 

II Ole mama IES 

12. Dīvān-i Abū'l-Faraj-i Rūnī, 8 f.; Divan-i Mas‘ud-i Sa‘d-t Salman, 332 f. 

13. Cf. EP, Suppl., s.v. Abü'l-Faradj b. Mas‘ad Rūnī. 

14. See on the life of MasSad: M. Qazvini, /RAS, 1905, 693-740; 1906, 11-51; A. Ateş 
in Islam ansiklopedisi, 8. cilt, 141-4, s.v. Mes'üd. 

15% Cf. DMSafa, TADI, ii, 5019ff. 

16. SLP, 486 f. 

17. Divan, ed. M. Radavi, i?, 104-8. 

18. Qasidas of this type are designated as mahdud (‘restricted’) or mugtadab (‘improvis- 
ed’), cf. J. Humā'ī, Funūn-i balagat, 110; L. P. Elwell-Sutton, The Persian Metres, 248 f. 
Sanā'ī used it especialy for poems in praise of his military patrons, see supra, Part I, ch. 
ING 

19. Safa, o.c., 470 ff.; M. J. Mahjūb, Sabk-i Xurāsānī, 575-81 and passim; M. M. 
Damgani, Dīvān-i ... Rūnī, muq. nuh ff. 

20. Cf. EP, Suppl., s.v. Habsiyyat. 

21. They were probably the models of Sana?i's gazals devoted to Bahrām-šāh, sec 
supra, p. 80. 

22. See, for instance, Divan, ed. J. Huma?i, 524 (bazm), 312, 422 (šikārgāh), 166, 
174 ff., 201 f., 319 f. (maidān-i jang, šamšīr, asb), 140 f., 170 f. (galam, kitab-u daftar), 
146 (angustarī). 
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23. See further on the Hunar-nama: supra, ch. XV.4. 

24. The value of these poems as historical sources is discussed by D. C. Ganguly, 
Islamic Culture, xvi, 1942, 423-8 and Bosworth, o.c., 64 ff. 

25. Oābūs-nāma, ed. G. H. Yūsufī, 189-92; Cahar magāla, 42-8. 

26. Ed. Matn., bb. 387 ff.; MS BV, fol. 215a f.; see also supra, p. 41. 

27. For descriptions of convivial life at the medieval Islamic courts, see: A. Mez. Die 
Renaissance des Isláms, 372 ff.; Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, 135-9. 

2H 0/0109: : 

29. Siyásat-nàma, ed. Qazvini-Cahardihi, 95/ ed. H. Darke, 113; see also his chapter 
andar tartīb-i majlis-1 arab (128 f./153 f.). 

30. O.c., 67; the chapters x-xiii of the Oābūs-nāma treat of various aspects of convivial 
meetings. 

31. O.c., 193-7, chapter xxxvi. According to Yusufi (0.c., 434) the xunyagar was a 
reciter, a singer and a musician. The term was already in use in Sassanian times; 
minstrels were the main representatives of wordly literature in pre-Islamic Iran, cf. M. 
Boyce, ‘The Parthian gósàn and Iranian minstrel tradition’, in /RAS, 1957, 10-45. See 
also F. Meier, Die schöne Mahsati, 85 ff; J. W. Clinton, The Divan of Manuchihri Dāmghānī, 
1-21. 

SEO. 197. 

33. Cf. Dīvān-i Manūčihrī-i Dāmģānī, bb. 52, 458, 520, 1202, 1329, 2741. 

S4w0.c., 195ef. 

35. A number of details have been mentioned in several places in Part I. 

36. The words vatad, dayira, sabab and fasila belong to the terminology of metrical 
theory, cf. Elwell-Sutton, o.c., 8-9 and 71; ka‘batain and nadab to that of backgammon, cf. 
Farhang-i Mutin, s.vv. 

37. Makatib, ed. N. Ahmad, Nos. 3 and 4. 

38. Divan, ed. Huma’, 245, 7. 

39. Cf. supra, Part I, ch. IV.5. 

40. B. Spuler, Iran in frühislamischer Zeit, 350 f. The anthology of dīvāns MS India Office 
Library No. 132 contains a series of miniatures showing an identical scene consisting 
mainly of a poet and his patron; the irregular oblong object which the former holds, is 
usually interpreted as a scroll from which the poet reads, but it is more likely that it 
represents a piece of clothing bestowed by the patron as a reward (cf. B. W. Robinson. 
Persian. Paintings in the India Office Library, London, 1976, 4-10, and the present writer's 
review in Bibliotheca Orientalis, xxxvi, No. 3/4, 1979, 256). 

Zl, (hee, 192 

42. Cf. supra, p. 44. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


1. Ed. by Merlin L. Swartz, Beyrouth 1969. See further on Islamic preachers: A. Mez, 
Die Renaissance des Islāms, 305-20; J. Pedersen, in Ignaz Goldziher Memorial, Budapest, 1948, 
i, 226-51, and Welt des Islams, N.S., ii, 1953, 215-31. 

2. Goldziher Memorial, i, 226. 

3. Ibn Jubair gave an eyewitness report concerning his appearance at a gathering 
devoted to preaching in the Caliph's palace (Pedersen, o.c., 240 f.). 

4. Swartz, o.c., 28. 

5. Cf. J. Chabbi, EP, s.v. Khankah; F. Meier, Aba Saīd-i Abū l-Hayr, 302-12. 

6. See Part I, ch. V.5. 

7. Pedersen, o.c., 243 ff. 

8. Islamic Culture, ix-xii, 1935-8. In a section devoted especially to preachers and story- 
tellers (Vol. x, 1936, 34-7 = ed. Cairo, 1340/1921-2, 131-4), as well as in a passage of the 
Kitab al-qussas (ed. Swartz, 115), Ibn al-Jauzī objects to the use of tunes and erotic verses 
as a means to stimulate religious fervour. 

9. Ed. by G. H. Yūsufī, Tehran, 1347/1968. 
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M GR D. B. Macdonald, /RAS, 1901, 195-252, 705-48 (transl. and analysis of the 
relevant sections of the Jhya?); H. Ritter, Das Meer der Seele, 491-501 with further 
references. 

11. Kitab al-luma*, ed. by R. A. Nicholson, 246-57. 

12. Kaif al-mahjüb, ed. Zhukovsky, 519 f./ transl. Nicholson, 398. 

13. Vol. ii/8; ed. Cairo, 1377/1957, ii, 266 ff. 


lá. Quos 9295 f. 
15: "Orc. 280. 
15. Oit. H7 f. 


17. Miftāh an-najāt, ed. by “A. Fadil, Tehran, 1347/1968, 159-60. 

18. For an appraisal of the connection between the lower and higher forms of passion 
by a contemporary see "Abbādī's treatment of the role of saug (Sūfi-nāma, 139 ff.); cf. in 
general the fundamental discussions about earthly and religious love in the Chapters 24 to 
27 of H. Ritter’s Das Meer der Seele. 

19. Cf. L. Massignon, Essa sur les origines du lexique technique, Nouv.éd., Paris, 1968, 
— Ritter, o.c., 776; R. Gramlich, Die schiitischen Derwischorden, ii, 539 f.; Meier, o.c., 
148-82. 

20. See on Dailami supra, Part I, ch. I. 

21. Cf. Yūsufī, introd. to the Sufi-nama, čahārdah. 

22. dar majlis-i vatz-1 Saif al-Haqq tafsir-i süra-i Wa'd-duhā gityad dar badiha va na*t-i hadrat-i 
rasūl nimayad (the source of the heading is not indicated). 

23. Several quotauons can be found in the works of 6th/12th century writers: Maibudi, 
Kasf al-asrar, ii, 483, i, 479, 352, 37 (bb. 1, 16, 28, 36); Rüzbihan-i Baqli, &AbAar, 99, 1-2 
(b. 5); Nasr Allah Munšī, Tarj. Kalila va Dimna, 139, 10-11 (b. 11); Suhravardi, Minis, 
291, 12-13; Ahmad-i Gazzālī, Savanih, 66, 6-9 (bb. 14, 28 (?)); see also Part I, ch. I, notes 
45 and 46. Fragments were translated by E. G. Browne, LHP, ii, 321 f. and A. Bausani, 
SEP, 353. 

24. Divan-i Manücihri, ed. by M. Dabir-Siyaqi, 70, b. 1026. The hemistich belongs to a 
nasib describing a candle. 

25. Cf. lith. Tehran, 1274 A.H., 81; lith. Bombay, 1328 A.H., 61. 

26. It is unlikely that Sanā'ī ever stayed at Marv (cf. Part I, ch. V.6). The reading of 
KM evidently reflects a local tradition. 

27. These late additions were not taken into consideration either in the text or in the list 
of variants. 

28. The quite different order of the barts in MiF shows that the coherence of the poet’s 
sermon was weak enough to allow a later editor to make a drastic rearrangement. 

29. The reading of the last part of the hemistich is uncertain. We have chosen the 
variant which constitutes a tajnīs-t xatt because the same device is used in the first part. 

30. See on these terms: J. Huma^i, Funün-i balagat, 110 f.; L. P. Elwell-Sutton, The 
Persian Metres, 247 f. 

31. The du kaun (b. 4b) correspond in the macrocosmos to the dil-u jan of the individual 
psyche. They consist of the sphere of intellectual being and that of earthly existence 
respectively or, in religious terms, the dunya and the axrrat (cf. b. 27). The injunction to 
reject both and strive for access to a realm beyond them is a frequent theme of Sanā?ī's 
homiletics. 

32. Cf. R. Levy, The Social Structure of Islam, Cambridge, 1962, 487 ff. (a summary of 
the mineralogy of the Ixwān as-safā?); M. Ullmann, EP, s.v. al-Kimiya. 

33. The equation of the Prophet and the sun, to which the Ka‘ba is often added as a 
third term, was later a favourite of Xaqani (cf. e.g. the qasida ''Mantiq at-tair’’, Divan, 
ed. by Sajjadi, 41 ff. and the matnavi Tuhfat al-Trāgain). The insertion of four distichs 
after b. 11 in the edition spoils the subtle transition made by means of this motif. 

34. The double internal rhyme of the focal words in b. 13 marks the confrontation of 
the higher and the lower forces in the human spirit. The translation of šākān by ''vassals" 
is based on the use of sultan for the rank of the Prophet in this poem taking into account the 
terminology of contemporary feudalism. They should be identified perhaps with the 
Imams of the Sunni schools of Islamic law and other examples of religious life (cf. the 
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series of religious panegyrics in the Hadiga). The ‘‘brides’’, on the other hand, represent 
the effects of the lower soul which have to be eliminated before the true values of the faith 
can come into sight. 

35. In the terminology of Neoplatonism fabi‘at is a force emanating from the Universal 
Soul and penetrating all the bodies existing in the world. It also controls the embryonic 
development of human beings (cf. e.g. Rasail Ixwan as-safa’, ed. Cairo, 1347 A.H., ii 
356 ff.). Poets like Sana?i, who were strongly influenced by Neoplatonic schemes, use the 
term to indicate less specifically the ‘natural’ substratum of the psyche. 

36. Cf. PAI, ch: XV 5 

37. The diman, ‘remains’ of the camp of a departed beloved, are a part of the 
vocabulary of Arabic love poetry (b. 15b). The resemblance of the plane tree to man (b. 
16a) rests on its leaf having fingers (cf. Ch. De Fouchécour, La description de la nature, 63); 
although the jasmine also appears in comparisons with a part of the human body (the 
chin), the freshness of its leaf is the aspect which is used here (b. 16b) to attribute the short 
life of the flower to its ‘immorality’, the figurative meaning of tardamani (cf. o.c., 80 f., and 
Farruxi, Divan, ed. Dabīr-Siyāgī, b. 4876: sanami ba zanaxī tazatar az barg-1 saman). 

38. Bü'l-Hasan is actually the kunya of "Alī but in b. 22b it denotes ironically the one 
who seems to be beautiful in this world. 

39. The image of the nahang refers to a mythical entity rather than to an animal (cf. De 
Fouchécour, o.c., 156). In the Sair al-‘ibad its mouth is compared to the **heart'' of hatred 
(MS BV fol. 185a, 3; ed. Matn. b. 188); it is the emblem of religious indifference (fol. 
186b, 4-5; b. 234-5), but also of lust (fol. 187b, 9 ff.; b. 269 ff.). In a distich by Amir 
Xusrau, about which Jami and Asiri-i Lāhijī wrote commentaries (cf. A. Munzavi, FNX, 
ii/1, 1219 f.), the nahang-: lā is the negative side of the sahada, 1.e. the suffering preceding 
the affirmation of God's Oneness. 

40. One may also think of the celebrated "urwat al-wutga (Sura ii, 256 and Sūra xxxi, 
22). The theme of the guidance provided by the Koran is treated of in the Faxri-nama/ Hadi- 
qa (MS BV, fol. 43a, 4 ff; cf. ed. MR, 178 f.) in connection with the story about the 
rescue of Joseph from the pit into which his brothers had thrown him. 
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ll; dēt, Aho). 

2. Islamica, 31, 1927, 19 f.; cf. HIL, Lc. 

3. Le Livre de Gerschásp, i, Introduction, xii-xx. The didactic purpose of Asadi’s poem 
appears already in the introductory sections which are devoted to topics concerning the 
nature of this world and human existence (cf. Garsasp-nama, ed. H. Yagma’i, 5-12). 

4. Cf. M. Boyce, Handbuch der Orientalistik, 1968, 51-5 (Wisdom-literature). 

5. The origins of many elements of Sanā?ī's didactic poetry have been investigated by 
Mudarris-i Radavi; see his Ta‘ligat-i Hadiqatu 'l-hagiqa. 

6. Cf. EP, s.v. Kisāī. 

7. Sams ad-Din Muhammad b. Qais ar-Rāzī, al-MuSam, 418 f. 

8. See the surveys of early Persian matnavi poems by M.-‘A. Tarbiyat, Mihr, v, 
1316-7/1937-9; M. J. Mahjub, NDAT, xv, 1342/1963; and G. Lazard, Les premiers. poetes 
persans. 

9. Cf. S. Nafisi, Muhit-i zindagī-u ahvāl-u ātār-i Rūdakī, 425-37; and the fragments of a 
Persian version of the book of Bilauhar in Manichean writing to which W. B. Henning 
has drawn the attention (Akten der XXIVsten Intern. Orient. Kongress, München, Wiesbaden, 
1959, 305-7; A Locust's Leg. Studies in Honour of S. H. Tagizadeh, London, 1962, 89-104). 

10. '*...Afarinnama était fait d'une suite d'anecdotes illustrant des idées morales, ou 
comprenait des anecdotes diverses insérées dans un récit suivi ...”” (0.c., i, 28). 

11. For a description of the contents of the Qutadgu Bilig see A. Bombaci, Storia della let- 
o Milano, 1962, 78-90/ Histoire de la litérature turque, trad. par I. Mélikoff, Paris 
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I Hafiz ad-Din Ahmad al-Bardvani, the author of Maxzan al-fava>id (cf. Rieu, 
ex of the Persian Manuscripts, iii, 1025b); on Ahmad (Alī, see Storey, Persian Literature, 
Vics à 

13. Amir Xusrau inserted sections in praise of his pir Nizam ad-Din Auliya? even 
before the sections devoted to the praise of the sultan of Dehli. In Jami's Tuhfat al-ahrar 
both the founder of the Nagšbandīya order and its contemporary superior are praised in 
the introduction (cf. Matnavi-i Haft Aurang, ed. Murt.Mudarris-i Gilani, Tehran, 
1997/1958. :389«f.). 

14. Haft ásmán, 41-2. 

_ 15. Aspects of the introductory sections of matnavi poems have been studied in par- 
ticular by J. Chr. Bürgel (Nizami über Sprache und Dichtung’, in Festschrift für Fr. Meier, 
Wiesbaden, 1974, 9-28) and by B. Flemming (Fahris Husrev u Sirin. Eine türkische Dichtung 
von 1367, Wiesbaden, 1974, 26-74) as far as Turkish poetry is concerned. 

16. Cf. supra, ch. XV.6, and Tuhfat al-Irāgain, ed. Y. Qarib, 22 ff. 

17. See, for instance, supra, ch. V.3, the qasida written at the occasion of Sana?r's 
departure from Balkh. 

18. The meaning of this emblem has been discussed frequently, both by ancient and 
modern writers, cf. H. Ritter, ZDMG, xciii, 1939, 169-96; A. Ateş, Fuad Köprülü 
Armagan, Istanbul, 1953, 37-50; B. Furūzānfar, Sarh-i Matnavī-i šarīf, i, Tehran, 
1346/1967, 1 ff. Sultàn Valad, imitating his father's poem, substituted another musical 
instrument, the rabab, for the nay in his Rabab-nama. 

19. The first address to the sun (o.c., 14 ff.) is preceded by a complaint about the world 
and the corruption of the age. 

20. The Raušanā*ī-nāma was published and translated by H. Ethé, ZDMG, xxxiii-iv. 
1879-80; other edd.: Berlin 1341/1922-3, Divan-i as far, 511-42. See further: Bausani, SLP, 
626-9 and Rypka, HIL, 188 f. and 216, n. 20 (S. Nafisi's doubts about the authenticity of 
the attribution to Nasir-i Xusrau). 

21. There is a resemblance between the arrangement of the Asrar-nama and the tabvib 
version of the Hadiga but, as it has been argued in Part II of our study, it is unlikely that 
the division into chapters was made by Sana?! himself. 

22. Cf. C.-H. de Fouchécour, ‘Une lecture du Livre des Rois de Ferdowsi’, Studia 
Iranica, 5, 1976, 171-202. 

23. See the conclusions of de Fouchécour's La description de la nature, 241 ff. 

24. The harmony of the emotional life with nature is used explicitly for instance in Far- 
ruxī's ma-rà Či vagt-1 xazan-u či rüzgar-1 bahar (Divan, No. 52). 

25. Vis-u Ramin, ed. M. J. Mahjüb, 60-3. Nizami’s description of the night in the Max- 
zan al-asrar, which provides the proper setting of the solitary meditations introducing the 
poem, were according to J. Rypka (CHIr, Vol. 5, 558) influenced by the Hadīga; see also 
supra, p. 228 f. 

26. Cf. M. Boyce, Handbuch der Orientalistik, 1968, 55-7; L. P. Elwell-Sutton, The Per- 
sian Metres, 243-5. The characteristic rhyme of the matnavi was used in a poem of two 
distichs written in a syllabic metre about 230/844-5 (cf. F. Meier, Die schóne Mahsati, 
VIA): 

i, OFC 

28. Cf. J. Rypka, HIL, 98, 154 and passim; Rypka also wrote a monograph on the 
mutagārib in Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague, vi, 1936, 192-207. 

29. «Abd an-Nabi Faxr az-zamānī Qazvini, Tadkira-i Mai-xana, ed. by A. Gulčīn-i 
ma‘ani. Tehran, 1340/1961; cf. Storey, Persian Literature, i/2, 813 and Gulčīn-i ma‘ani, 
Tarix-i tadkiraha, i, 377-80. The famous Sāgi-nāma by Hafiz belongs to this genre but it did 
not become fashionable until the 10th/16th century. 

30. See on the forces of the xafif in Arabic and Persian poetry Elwell-Sutton, o.c., 
passim. The matnavi poems known to have been written in this metre during the Samanid 
and early Ghaznavid periods are listed in Mahjüb's article mentioned in n. 8. 

31. Cf. Rypka, HIL, 175; Divan, ed. by Y. Qarib, 21-3. 

32. Cf. supra, Part II, ch. IX. 

33. See on the Kar-nama also Part I, ch. IV.4 and Part II, ch. IX. 
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34. Cf. EP, s.v. Kasida. f 

35. Divan-i Mas'üd-i Sa‘d-i Salman, 579,8: tībat mikunam ma‘ada ’llāh / az pay-i 
xurrami-i majlis-i šāh. , 

36. Divan-i ‘Utman-i Muxtārī, 731-41; the poet shows his artistic wit in a long series of 
poetic enigmas referring to various themes related to the sphere of royalty. 

37:000, 1221. 

38. See on Amfag in general: EJ’, Suppl. s.v. ‘Am‘ak. The qasida described here can 
be found in Ridà-quli Xan Hidāyat, Majma‘ al-fusaha?, 1, 347-8; Divan-i “Am‘ag, 141-53; 
Baihagī, Tārīx-: Mastūdī, iti, 1310-4. 

39. Cf. O. Pritsak, Der Islam, xxxi, 1954, 46 f. 

40. Divan, bb. 140-67. 

41. bb. 168 ff. 

42. bb. 181 ff. 

43. b. 224b: hami raftamī hamčū ‘asi ba-mahSar. 

44. b. 242: či darand in qaum band-i Sulaiman / agar nisti sahm-i šāh-i muzaffar. 

45. Mihr, iii, 1314/1935-6, 290. 

46. The intriguing question of the sources from which ‘Am‘aq derived the material for 
his allegorical account must be left aside here as it would lead us far beyond the boun- 
daries of the present discussion. 

47. See also supra, p. 209 f. 

48. Cf. Part I, ch. V.4-5 and, on the Satr al-*ibad, Part II, ch. IX. 

49. MS BV fol. 180a, 3-4 / ed. Matn. bb. 28-9. 

50. In the Sair al-*ibad, for instance, the ordinary believers are critisized because with 
regard to the problems posed by their created being (muškil-i āfarīniš-i-šān) they only 
worship their shortsightedness (hadd-i bīniš-i-šān; fol. 192a, 6/ ed. b. 410); the Universal 
Soul is described as a source of vision (asl-i bīniš) and a master of all creation (malik-i kull- 
i āfarīniš; fol. 193b,9 / ed. b. 547). 

51. mašīma-i kun. Although the word masima usually refers to the placenta, the more 
appropriate meaning ‘amnion’ (i.e. the membrane which envelops the foetus) can be 
attested in medieval medical usage (cf. "Alī b. Rabban at-Tabari, Firdaus al-hikma, ed. M. 
Z. Siddiqi, Berlin, 1928, 33; transl. by A. Siggel, Die propadeutischen Kapitel aus dem Paradtes 
der Weisheit über die Medizin, Mainz-Wiesbaden, 1953, 398, n.4). Metaphorically it denotes 
the Divine command of creation expressed, according to the Koran (Süra ii, 117 and 
seven other places), by means of the imperative kun. 

52. fol. 180a, 6-7 / ed. bb. 30-1. The words ahbitu minha (Koran, Sūra ii, 38) were 
spoken when Adam and Eve were dispelled from paradise. This event was frequently used 
as a model of man's descent into the world: e.g. by Ibn Sina in the gasīda ‘ainiya, or al- 
qasida fi?n-nafs, which opens with the phrase habatat ilaika min al-mahall al-arfa* (cf. the edd. 
of the poem with Arabic and Persian commentaries by Carra de Vaux, /A, 9me série, xiv, 
1899, 157-73 and "A. Iqbal, MDAT, i/4, 1333/1954, 14-29), and by Muhammad al- 
Gazzali (cf. A. J. Wensinck, La pensée de Ghazzali, Paris, 1940, 47). 

53. Cf. supra, p. 29. 

54. See especially F. Meier’s discussion of the history of this theme and its role in the 
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